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COLONISATION—MR WAKEFIELD’S THEORY. 


We agree with those, and they are 
the majority- of reflective minds, who, 
taking a survey of our half-peopled 
globe, and considering the peculiar 
position which England occupies on 
it—her great maritime power, her 
great commercial wants, her over- 
flowing numbers, her overflowing 
wealth—have concluded that coloni- 
sation is a work to which she is 
especially called. She is called to it 
by her marked aptitude and capa- 
bility for the task, as well as by an 
enlightened view of her own interests. 
Without too much national partiality, 
without overlooking our own faults, 
and that canker of a too money- 
loving, too money-making morality, 
which has eaten into our character, 
(though perhaps not more so than it 
has corroded the character of other 
European nations, who have quite as 
strong a passion for gold, without the 
same industry in obtaining it,) we 
may boldly say that the best seed- 
plot of the human race that now 
exists (let the best be estimated as 
it may by the moralist and the divine) 
is to be found in this island of Great 
Britain. To plant the unoccupied 
Tegions of the earth, or regions merely 
wandered over by scattered tribes of 
savages, who cannot be said to possess 
4 soil which they do not use, by off- 
sets from this island, is itself a good 
work. It is laying no ill foundation 
for the future nations that shall thus 


arise, to secure to them the same lan- 
guage, the same literature, the same 
form of religion, the same polity, or, 
at all events, the same political tem- 
per (the love and obedience to a 
constitution) that we possess; to 
make native to them that literature 
in which the great Christian epic has 
been written, in which philosophy has 
spoken most temperately, and poetry 
most profusely, diversely, and vigo- 
rously. Nor will England fail to reap 
her own reward from this enterprise. 
In every part of the world an Eng- 
lishman will find a home. It will be 
as if his own native soil had been 
extended, as if duplicates of his 
own native land had risen from the 
ocean. A commercial intercourse of 
the most advantageous character will 
spring up; the population and the 
wealth of the old country will find 
fresh fields of employment in the 
new; the old country will itself grow 
young again, and start in the race 
with her own children for competi- 
tors. Neither will the present age 
pass by without participating in the 
benefit, since its overcrowded popula- 
tion will be relieved by the departure 
of many who will exchange want for 
plenty, and despondency for hope. 
Whatever opinion may be held of 
the remedial efficacy against future 
pauperism of a system of emigration, 
it must be allowed that this present 
relief arrives most opportunely, as a 
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balance to that extraordinary press- 
ure produced by the distress in Ire- 
land, and the influx of its famine- 
stricken peasantry into other parts of 
the kingdom. 

On this subject—the measure of 
permanent relief which colonisation 
will afford to this country by carrying 
off its surplus population—the degree 
in which emigration may be calcu- 
lated upon as the future antagonist of 
pauperism — we would speak with 
caution. We are so far hopeful that 
we see here a great resource against 
the national evil of an unemployed 
population, but it is a resource which 
must be rightly understood and wisely 
taken advantage of; it is a great 
resource for an intelligent people; it 
comes in aid of that fundamental 
remedy, a good sound education for 
the people, moral and religious, but 
is no substitute for that most neces- 
sary of all measures. Misunderstood, 
and vaguely relied on by those who 
know not how properly to avail them- 
selves of it, the prospect of emigra- 
tion may even prove mischievous, by 
rendering the thoughtless and impro- 
vident still more reckless, still more 
improvident. 

Granted, it may be said, that emi- 
gration supplies an outlet annually 
for a certain excess of population, it 
supplies, by that very reason, an addi- 
tional and constant impulse to an 
increase of population. The old 
country may overflow, but it is always 
kept full, and to the brim. The 
restraint of prudence is relaxed. 
** We can feed ourselves; and, as to 
our children, are there not the 
colonies?” may be said by many an 
improvident pair. People even of 
the better sort, who would shrink 
from the idea of their children sinking 
into a lower grade of society than 
they themselves occupied, would find 
in emigration a vague provision for 
the future family—a provision which 
would often disappoint them, and 
which they would often fail in resolu- 
tion to embrace. 

Let it be borne in mind that, when 
we speak of the duty of restraining 
from improvident marriage, we are 
not inculcating any new morality 
founded upon the recent science of 
political economy. It is a duty as 
old as the love of a parent to his 
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child, and needs only for its enforce- 
ment an anticipation of this parental 
affection. No man who has married, 
and become a father, ever doubted 
of the existence of such a duty, or 
spoke slightingly of it. Ask the 
Scotch peasant, ask the simplest 
Switzer, who knows nothing of read- 
ing-clubs: or mechanics’ institutes— 
who has perhaps never quitted his 
native valley, and all whose know- 
ledge is the growth of his own roof- 
tree—what he thinks of the morality 
of him who becomes the father of a 
family he cannot rear, or must rear 
like wild beasts more than men—he 
will give you an answer that would 
satisfy the strictest Malthusian. The 
prudence that would avoid famine, 
the just and righteous fear of having 
hungry children about our knees—this 
is no new wisdom in the world, 
though, like all our old wisdom, it 
continually cries in vain in our streets. 
Now the operation of this, in every 
respect, moral restraint would be 
materially interfered with, if the 
notion should prevail, that in the 
colonies there existed (without any 
distinct knowledge how it was to be 
secured) an inexhaustible provision 
for human life. Numbers would 
marry, trusting to this resource, yet 
the offspring of such marriages might 
never reach their destined refuge, ot 
reach it only after much suffering, 
and in the degraded condition of un- 
educated paupers. And men who 
have calculated that, at all events, 
without seeking aid from Government 
or the parish, they shall be able to 
send their child abroad, when the 
child has grown up, will hesitate to 
part with it. They had calculated 
what" they would do, when parents, 
before they became such. ‘They had 
not been able to anticipate that bond 
of parental affection which, we may 
observe in passing, is by no means 
weakest in the humblest ranks, but, 
on the contrary, until we reach the 
very lowest, seems to increase 
strength as we descend in the social 
scale. ° 
The fact is, that it is not as a dis- 
tant provision for their children that 
the youthful pair should be taught to 
look on emigration. If it comes a 
all into their calculation, they should 
embrace it as a provision for them 
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1849.] 
selves, and, tarough them, for their 
future offspring. They should carry 
their hopes at once to the climate 
which is to realise them. Marriage 
should be the period of emigration. 
At this period a man can readily leave 
his country, for he can leave his home. 
The newly married couple, as it is 
commonly said, and with no undue 
exaggeration, are all the world to 
each other. It is at this period that 
men have double the strength, for 
they have twice the hope, and exhi- 
laration, and enterprise, that they 
have at any other epoch of their lives. 
That slender hoard, too, which will 
so soon be wasted in this country, 
which a few pleasures will drain, 
would carry them creditably into an- 
other, and lay the foundation for the 
utmost prosperity their birth and con- 
dition has led them to wish for. To 
the distant colony let them not devote 
their ill-fed and ill-taught children ; 
but, going thither themselves, rear a 
healthy race for whom they will have 
nocares. If at this period of life it 
should become the fashion of the 
humbler classes to emigrate, it would 
he difficult to say how far our colonies 
might become a real, and effectual, 
and permanent resource against over- 
population. At all events, the mis- 
chievous influence we have been de- 
scribing could never arise. We see 
not why England, if she learns rightly 
to use them, may not reap from her 
Colonies all those advantages which 
the United States have been so fre- 
quently felicitated upon in their terri- 
tories in the Far West. Much will 
depend on the current which public 
opinion takes. Presuming that Gov- 
ernment discontinues entirely the old 
system of transportation, which must 
always render emigration extremely 
unpalatable; presuming that a steady, 
equitable rule is adopted in dealing 
with the unappropriated land, so that 
4 moderate price, a speedy possession, 
and a secure title may be depended 
upon—wethink it highly probable that 
colonisation will become very popular 
amongst us. The more that is learnt 
about the colonies, the more the ima- 
Gination is familiarised with them by 
counts of their climate, products, 
and the mode of life pursued in them, 

eless apparent, and the less fear- 

will their distance become, and the 
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more frequently will men find them- 
selves carrying their hopes and enter- 
prises in that direction. If, therefore, 
an intelligent and practicable view is 
taken of colonisation, we may re-echo, 
without scruple, the words of our 
thoughtful poet— 


* Avaunt the fear 

Of numbers crowded in their native soil, 

To the prevention of all healthful growth 

Through mutual injury! Rather in the law 

Of increase, and the mandate from above, 

Rejoice !—and ye have special cause for joy. 

For, as the element of air affords 

An easy passage to the industrious bees, 

Fraught with their burdens, and a way as 
smooth, 

For those ordained to take their sounding 
flight 

From the thronged hive, and settle where 
they list, 

In fresh abodes—their labour to renew; 

So the wide waters open to the power, 

The will, the instincts, and the appointed 
needs 

Of Britain; do invite her to cast off 

Her swarms, and in succession send them forth 

Bound to establish new communities 

On every shore whose aspect favours hope 

Or bold adventure; promising to skill 

And perseverance their deserved reward.” 

Excursion, book 9. 


How best to colonise; how far 
Government should undertake the 
regulation and control of the enter- 
prise ; how far leave it to the spirit 
and intelligence of private individuals, 
separate or banded together in groups, 
or companies; and especially under 
what terms it shall permit the occu- 
pation of the unappropriated soil—all 
these have become highly interesting 
topics of discussion. 

For ourselves, we will at once 
frankly confess that we have no faith 
in any model colonies, in ideals of any 
description, or in any ‘ Art of coloni- 
sation.” What has been done, may 
be done again; what America is do- 
ing every day on the banks of the 
Mississippi, England may do in her 
Australian continent. With regard 
more particularly to the last and most 
important matter that can affect a 
new settlement, the mode of dealing 
with the land, it appears to us that 
the duties of Government are few, 
simple, and imperative—as simple in 
their character as they are indispen- 
sable. A previous survey, a moderate 
price, lots large and small to suit all 
purchasers—these are what we should 
require. ‘The land-jobber, who inter- 
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poses between Government and the 
emigrant, to make a cruel profit of the 
latter, must be kept out, either by 
laying a tax (as they do in America, 
under thedenomination of the ‘* Wild- 
ian Tax,”) on all land not reclaimed 
within a certain time, or by declaring 
the purchase forfeited, if, within that 
time, the soil is not cultivated. Gov- 
ernment also must restrain its own 
hands from large grants to favoured 
individuals, who are no better than 
another species of land-jobbers. This, 
though a merely negative duty, will 
probably be the last performed, and 
the most imperfectly. Few readers 
are perhaps aware of the criminal ease 
with which the Government has been 
persuaded into lavish grants of land 
to persons who had, and could have, 
no immediate prospect of making use 
of it ; enormous grants unjust to other 
settlers, and ruinous to the young co- 
lony, by dispersing the emigrants, in- 
terposing between them wide tracts 
of barren property. We ourselves 
read with no little surprise the follow- 
‘ing statement, which we extract from 
the work before us, Mr Wakefield’s 
Art of Colonisation :— 


“There are plenty of cases in which 
mischievous dispersion has taken place, 
but not one, to my knowledge, in which 
the great bulk of settlers had a choice 
between dispersion and concentration. 
In the founding of West Australia there 
was no choice. In disposing of the waste 
land, the Government began bg granting 
500,000 acres (nearly half as much as the 
great county of Norfolk) to one person. 
Then came the governor and a few other 

persons, with grants of immense extent. 
The first grantee took his principality at 
the landing-place ; and the second, of 
. course, could only choose his outside of 
this vast property. Then the property 
of the second grantee compelled the third 
to go further off for land ; and the fourth 
again was driven still further into the 
wilderness. At length, though by a very 
brief process, an immense territory was 
appropriated by a few settlers, who were 
80 effectually dispersed, that, as there 
were no roads or maps, scarcely one of 
them knew where he was. Each of 
them knew, indeed, that he was where 
he was positively ; but his relative posi- 
tion—not to his neighbours, for he was 
alone in the wilderness, but to other 
settlers, to the seat of government, and 
even to the landing-place of the colony— 
was totally concealed from him. This 
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is, I believe, the most extreme case of 
dispersion on record. In the founding of 
South Africa by the Dutch, the dis- 
persion of the first settlers, though su- 
perficially or acreably less, was as mis. 
chievous as at Swan River. The mis- 
chief shows itself in the fact, that two 
of the finest countries in the world are 
still poor and stagnant colonies. But 
in all colonies, without exception, there has 
beenimporerishing dispersion, arising from 
one and the same cause.” —(P. 433.) 


Two very different ideals of coloni- 
sation have often haunted the imagi- 
nations of speculative men, and co- 
loured very diversely their views and 
projects on this subject. Both have 
their favourable aspects ; neither is 
practicable. As is usual, the rough 
reality rides zig-zag between your 
ideals, touching at both in turns, but 
running parallel with neither. 

With one party of reasoners, the 
ideal of a colony would be a minia- 
ture England, a little model of the 
old country, framed here, at home, 
and sent out (like certain ingeniously- 
constructed houses) to be erected 
forthwith upon the virgin soil. A 
portion of all classes would sally forth 
for their New Jerusalem. The church, 
with tower and steeple, the manor- 
house, the public library, the town- 
hall, the museum, and the hospital, 
would all simultaneously be repro- 
duced. Science would have its repre- 
sentatives. Literature with its light 
luggage, thoughts and paper, would 
be sure to hover about the train. 
Nobility would import its antique 
honours into the new city, and, with 
escutcheon and coat of arms, tradi- 
tionally connect it with knighthood 
and chivalry, Agincourt, and the 
Round Table. There would be phy- 
sicians and divines, lawyers, aut 
country gentlemen “‘ who live at ease, 
as well as the artisan and ploughman, 
and all who work in wood and in 
iron. Dr Hind, the present Dean 
of Carlisle, in an elegantly written 
essay, incorporated in Mr Wakefield's 
book, proposes and advocates this 
mode of colonisation. After remark 
ing on the greater success which ap- 
parently accompanied the schemes 0 
the Greeks and Romans to found new 
communities, Dr Hind thus proceeds. 
—The italics, it may be as well to say, 
are his, not ours. 
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“The main cause of this difference 
may be stated in few words. We send 
out colonies of the limbs, without the 
belly and the head; of needy persons, 
many of them mere paupers, or even 
criminals; colonies made up of a single 
class of persons in the community, 
and that the most helpless, and the 
most unfit to perpetuate our national 
character, and to become the fathers 
of a race whose habits of thinking 
and feeling shall correspond to those 
which, in the mean time, we are 
cherishing athome. The ancients, on 
the contrary, sent out @ representa- 
tion of the parent state—colonists from 
all ranks.” And further on, after in- 
sisting on the propriety of appointing 
to the colony educated and accom- 
plished clergymen, he says—‘ The 
same may be urged in respect of men 
of other professions and pursuits. 
The desirable consummation of the 
plan would be, that a specimen, or 
sample, as it were, of all that goes to 
make up society in the parent coun- 
try, should at once be transferred to 
its colony. Instead of sending out 
bad seedlings, and watching their 
uncertain growth, let us try whether 
a perfect tree will not bear trans- 
planting.” 

We apprehend that this project of 
“transplanting a perfect tree” is 
none of the most feasible. However 
the Greeks managed matters, we 
moderns find it absolutely necessary 
to begin “at the beginning,” and with 
somewhat rude beginnings. If the 
Greeks had the art in the colony, as 
in the epic poem, of rushing in medias 
res—of starting with and from ma- 
turity—then indeed must colonisation 
be reckoned, as Dr Hind seems half 
to suspect, amongst the artes perdite. 
Anything more lamentable than a 
aumber of cultivated men—‘‘ samples” 
of all kinds, physicians, and divines, 
and lawyers, with, of course, their 
several ladies—set down upon the un- 
cultivated soil, on the long green 
grass, we cannot imagine. It seems 
tous quite right and unavoidable to 
send out ‘a single class,” first-—good 
stout “limbs,” without much of “the 
belly”"—which must mean, we presume, 
the idle folks, or much of “ the head,” 
which must mean the thinkers. That 
lass, or those classes which cultivate 
the soil, and render the place some- 
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what habitable, had better surely 
precede, and act as pioneers, before 
the gentry disembark from their 
ships. Other classes must follow as 
they are wanted, and find room and 
scope. What would the physician do 
with his elaborate skill and courtesy, 
without that congregation of idlers on 
whose ailments he rides and dines? 
What need yet of eloquent barrister, 
or are his fees forthcoming, when a 
new estate could be purchased with 
less money than would serve to de- 
fend the old one by his pleading? 
Who would attend to the man of 
science, and his latest experiments on 
magnetic currents, when every one is 
trying over again the very first 
experiment — how to live? —where 
corn will grow, and what the potato 
will yield? Even your clergy 
must be of a somewhat’ different 
stamp from the polished ecclesiastic, 
the bland potentate of our drawing- 
rooms. He must have something more 
natural—“‘ some rough-cast and a 
little loam ” about him, be serviceable, 
accessible. And the fair ‘* sample ” 
partners of all these classes, what is 
to become of them? As yet, pin- 
money is not. There is nothing re- 
fined and civilised ; men talk of mar- 
riage as if for prayer-book purposes. 
Very gross ideas! 

The ancients, says Dr Hind, ‘ be- 
gan by nominating to the honourable 
office of captain, or leader of the 
colony, one of the chief men, if not 
the chief man of the state—like the 
queen bee leading the workers. Mon- 
archies provided a prince of the blood 
royal; an aristocracy its choicest no- 
bleman ; a democracy its most influ- 
ential citizen.” In order to entice 
some one of our gentry—some one of 
wealth, station, and cultivated mind, 
to act as ‘‘ queen bee” of the colony 
—seeing that a prince of the blood 
royal, or a Duke of Northumberland, 
would be hard*to catch—the Doctor 
proposes to bestow upon him a patent 
of nobility. Wealth he has already, 
and wealth would not bribe him, but 
honour might. We see nothing ridi- 
culous whatever in the suggestion. A 
patent of nobility might be much 
worse bestowed; but, unless we err 
greatly in our notion of what coloni- 
sation really is, the bribe would be 
lamentably insufficient. The English 
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gentleman of fortune and of taste, who 
should leave his park and mansion in 
the county of Middlesex, to share the 
squabbles and discomforts of a crowd 
of emigrants—too often turbulent, 
anxious, and avaricious—would have 
well earned his earldom. He would 
be a sort of hero. Men of such a tem- 
per you may decorate with the straw- 
berry leaf, but it is not the coronet, 
nor any possible bribe—nothing short 
of a certain thirst for noble enterprise 
can prompt them. 

The other ideal of what colonisa- 
tion might be is quite the reverse, 
presents a picture every way opposite 
to this of our classical dean. Many 
energetic and not uncultured spirits, 
wearied with the endless anxieties, 
cares, hypocrisies, and thousand arti- 
ficialities of life, are delighted with 
the idea of breaking loose from the 
old trammels and conventionalities of 
civilisation. Their romance is to be- 
gin life afresh. Far from desiring to 
form a part of the little model-Eng- 
land, they would take from the Old 
World, if possible, nothing more than 
knowledge, seeds, and tools. To a 
fresh nature they would take a fresh 
heart, and a vigorous arm. Fields 
rescued by themselves from the waste 
should ripen under their own eyes. 
Thus, with a rude plenty, care and 
luxury alike cut off, no heartburnings, 
no vanity, a cultivated temper and 
coarse raiment—they and their fami- 
lies, and some neighbours of kindred 
dispositions, would really enjoy the 
earth, and the being God had given 
them. Not theirs the wish to see a 
matured society spring from the new 
soil. They regret to think that their 
own rustic community must inevitably 
advance, or decline, into some one of 
the old forms of civilisation ; but they 
and their children, and perhaps their 
grandchildren, would be partakers of 
a peculiar and envied state of social 
existence, where the knowledge and 
amenity brought from the old country 
would be combined with the healthy 
toil and simple abundance of the new; 
where life would be unanxious, labo- 
rious, free; where there would be no 
talk of wars, nor politics, nor eternal 
remediless distress ; but a disciplined 
humanity, in face of a kindly nature 
whose bounty had not yet been too 
severely taxed. 
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A charming ideal! which here and 
there is faintly and transiently real- 
ised. Here and there we catch q 
description of this simple, exhilarating, 
innocuously enterprising life, either in 
some Canadian settlement, or in the 
forests of America, or even in the Bush 
of Australia. There is rude health in 
all the family; housekeeping is a sort of 
perpetual pic-nic, full of amusing 
make-shifts; there is rudeness, but 
not. barbarism ; little upholstery, but 
wife and child are caressed with ag 
much amenity and gentle fondness ag 
in carpeted and curtained drawing. 
rooms. If the tin can should substi- 
tute the china cup, the tea is drunk 
with not the less urbanity. Such 
scenes we have caught a glimpse of in 
this or that writer. But alas! that 
which generally characterises the 
young settlement, let it be young as 
it may—that which would so wofully 
disappoint our pastoral and romantic 
emigrant, is precisely this: that, in- 
stead of leaving care behind them, the 
care to get rich, to get on, as it is dis- 
gustingly called—our colonists take a 
double portion of this commodity with 
them. Comparatively few seem to 
emigrate simply to live then and there 
more happily. They take land, as 
they would take a shop, to get a profit 
and be rich. And then, as for the 
little community and its public or com- 
moninterests, it is the universal remark 
that, if politics in England are acrid 
enough, colonial politics are bitterness 
itself. The war is carried on with a per- 
sonal hatred, and attended by personal 
injuries, unknown in the old country. 

One would indeed think that people, 
fatigued with this anxious passion 
which plays so large a part in English 
life—this desire to advance, or secure, 
their social position—would seize the 
opportunity to escape from it, and 
rejoice in their ability to live in some 
degree of freedom and tranquillity. 
But no. The man commerce br 
cares not to enjoy life and the day. 
He must make a profit out of himself; 
he must squeeze a profit out of others; 
he toils only for this purpose. Ifhe 
has succeeded, in the new colony, ia 
raising about him the requisite com- 
forts of life—if he has been even 
rescued from threatened famine ™ 
England, and is now living and we 
housed, he and his family — you 
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him full of discontent because of the 
‘exorbitant wages” he has to pay to 
the fellow emigrants who assist him in 
gathering in his corn—full of discon- 
tent, because he cannot make the same 
profit of another man’s labour there 
that he could have done in the old 
country—in that old country where he 
could not for his life have got so much 
land as the miserable rag upon his 
back would have covered. Such men 
carry out a heart to work, none to 
enjoy : they have not been cultivated 
for that. ‘The first thing the colonist 
looks for is something to export. It 
was in vain that Adelaide boasted its 
charming climate and fruitful fields; it 
was on the point of being abandoned— 
so we hear—by many ofits inhabitants, 
when some mines were discovered. 
There was then something that would 
sell in England, something to get rich 
with ; so they that would have left the 
soil, stayed to work in the bowels of 
the earth. In the Bush you hear of 
the shepherds and small owners of 
sheep living, the year round, on ‘salt 
beef, tea, and damper,” which last is 
an extemporised bread, an unleavened 
dough baked in such oven as the usual 
fire-place supplies. But fresh mutton, 
you exclaim, is plentiful enough; what 
need to diet themselves as if they were 
stillin the hold of that vessel which 
brought them over? ‘True, plentiful 
enough—it sells in Sydney at some 
three-halfpence a pound; but while 
the sheep lives it grows wool upon its 
back. For this wool it is bred. Some- 
times it is boiled down bodily for its 
tallow, which also can be exported. 
Mutton-chops would be a waste; it 
would be a sin to think of them. 

Set sail from England in whichever 
direction you will, East or West, 
over whichever ocean, the first thing 
you hear of, in respect to colonial 
society, is its proverbial ‘smartness’ — 
a2 expression which signifies a deter- 
mination to cheat you in every possible 
Manner. The Old World, and the 
Worst of it, is already there to welcome 
you. Nay, it has taken possession of 
the very soil before the spade of the 
emigrant can touch it. There lies the 

h land, fresh—so geologists say of 
tralia—as it came up at its last 
emergence from the ocean. You are 
first? No. The land-jobber is there 
before you. This foulest harpy from 
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the stock exchange has set its foot 
upon the greensward, and screeches at 
you its ery for cent per cent! 

There is yet a third and later ideal 
of colonisation—the ideal of the poli- 
tical economist. With him colonisa- 
tion presents itself under the especial 
aspect of a great exploitation of the 
earth. He is desirous that capital 
and labour should resort to those spots 
where they will be most productive. 
Thus the greatest possible amount of 
production will be generated between 
man and his terraqueous globe; capital 
and labour are with him the first ele- 
ments of human prosperity; and to 
transfer these in due proportions, and 
as quickly as possible, to the new land, 
when they may be most profitably 
employed, is the main object of his 
legislation. Hitherto, it may be 
observed, the political economist has 
limited his efforts to the undoing what 
he conceives has been very unskilfully 
done by previous legislators. In this 
matter of emigration he steps forward 
as legislator himself. It is no longer 
for mere liberty and laissez-faire that 
he contends; he assumes a new 
character, and out of the theory of his 
science produces his system of rule 
and regulation. He knows how a 
small village becomes a great city; 
he will apply his knowledge, and by 
positive laws expedite the process. 
Let us see with what success he per- 
forms in this new character. 

Mr Wakefield’s system—for it is he 
who has the honour of originating this 
politico-economical scheme — consists 
in putting a price upon unoccupied 
land, and with the proceeds of the 
sale raising a fund for the transmission 
of emigrant labourers. This is, how- 
ever, but a subordinate part of his 
project, which we mention thus sepa- 
rately, because, for a purpose of our 
own, we wish to distinguish it from 
the rest. ‘This price must, moreover, 
(and here is the gist of the matter,) 
be that ‘ sufficient price” which will 
debar the labourer from becoming too 
soon a proprietor of land, and thus 
deserting the service of the capi- 
talist. 

The object of Mr Wakefield, it will 
be seen at once, is to procure the 
speedy transmission in due proportion 
of capital and labour. The capitalist 
would afford the means of trans- 
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ferring the labourer to the scene of 
action; the labourer would be retained 
in that condition in order to invite and 
render profitable the wealth of the 
capitalist. The twofold object is 
good, and there is an apparent simpli- 
city in the means devised, which, at 
first, is very captivating. ‘There is 
nothing from which the colonial 
capitalist suffers so much as from the 
want of hired labour. He purchases 
land and finds no one to cultivate it ; 
the few he can engage he cannot de- 
pend upon ; the project of agricultural 
improvement which, if it be not com- 
pleted, is utterly null and useless, is 
arrested in mid progress by the deser- 
tion of his workmen ; or his capital is 
exhausted by the high wages he has 
paid before the necessary works can 
be brought to a termination. The 
capitalist has gone out, and left behind 
him that class of hired labourers 
without which his capital is useless. 
Meanwhile, in England, this very class 
is super-abundant ; but it is not the 
class which spontaneously leaves the 
country, or can leave it. Mr Wake- 
field’s scheme supplies the capitalist 
with the labour so essential to him, 
and relieves our parishes of their un- 
employed poor. But these emigrant 
labourers would soon extend them- 
selves over the new country, as small 
proprietors, —- Mr Wakefield checks 
this natural tendency by raising the 
price of land. 

Thereis, wesay, an apparent and cap- 
tivating simplicity in the scheme; but 
we are persuaded that, the more closely 
it is examined, the more impracticable 
and perplexing it will reveal itself to 
be. As Mr Wakefield’s system has 
made considerable progress in public 
opinion, and obtained the approval, 
not only of eager speculative minds, 
but of cool and calculating economists 
—as it has already exerted some in- 
fluence, and may exert still more, 
upon our colonial legislation — and 
as we believe that the attempt to 
carry it out will give rise to nothing 
better. than confusion and discon- 
tent, we think we shall be doing no 
ill service to the cause of colonisation 
by entering into some investigation of 
it. 

We are compelled to make a divi- 
sion, or what to Mr Wakefield will 
appear a most unscientific fracture, 
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of the two parts of his scheme. We 
acquiesce in fixing a@ price upon un- 
appropriated land, and with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale forming a fund for the 
transmission and outfit of the poor 
emigrant. We do not say that these 
proceeds must necessarily supply all 
the fund that it may be thought 
advisable to spend in this matter, or 
that the price is to be regulated solely 
according to the wants of this emigra- 
tion fund. But we do not acquiesce 
in the proposal to fix a price for the 
specific purpose of retarding the 
period at which the labourer may 
himself become a proprietor. The 
doctrine of ‘a sufficient price” (as it 
has been called, and for brevity’s sake 
we shall adopt the name) we entirely 
eschew. ‘To the imposing of an arti- 
ficial value upon the land, for this 
purpose, we will beno parties. Simply 
to-transport the labourer hence, shall 
be the object of our price, beyond 
such other reasons as may be given 
for selling at a certain moderate sum 
the waste land of the colonies, instead 
of disposing of it by free grant. This 
object may be shown to be equitable; 
it appeals to the common justice of 
mankind. But as to the longer or 
shorter term the hired labourer re- 
mains in the condition of hired labour- 
er, for this the capitalist must take 
his chance. This must be determined, 
as it is in the old country, and as alone 
it can be determined amicably, by 
that current of circumstances over 
which neither party can exercise & 
direct control. ‘To such collateral ad- 
vantage as may accrue to the capitalist 
from even the price we should impose, 
he is welcome; only we do not 
legislate for this object—we neither 
give it, nor take it away. 

The wild unappropriated land of 
our colonies belongs to the crown, to 
the state—it is, as Mr Wakefield says, 
‘+a valuable national property.” In 
making use of this land, one main 
object would beto relieve the destitute 
of the old country ; to give them, if 
possible, a share of it. What more 
just or more rational? To give, 
however, the soil itself to the very 
poor would be idle. They cannot 
reach it, they cannot travel to their 
new estate—they have no seeds, no 
tools, no stock of any kind wherewitlr 
to cultivate it. The gift would be & 
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mere mockery. We will sell it, then, 
to those who can transport themselves 
thither, and who have the necessary 
means for its cultivation, and the 
purchase-money shall be paid over to 
the very poor. By far the best way 
of paying over this purchase-money, 
which as a mere gift of so much coin 
would be all but worthless, and would 
be spent in a week, is by providing 
them with a free passage to the colony 
where they will permanently improve 
their condition ; obtaining high wages, 
and probably, after a time, becoming 
proprietors themselves ; and assisting 
in turn, by the purchase-money: their 
own savings will have enabled them 
topay, to bring over other emigrants 
to the new field of labour, and the 
new land of promise. 

This is an equitable arrangement, 
and, what is more, the equity of it is 
level to the common sense of all man- 
kind. It effects also certain desirable 
objects, though not such as our 
theorist has in view. It places the 
land in the possession of men who 
will and can cultivate it, and who, by 
paying a certain moderate price, have 
shown they were in earnest in the 
business ; and it has transmitted, at 
their expense, labourers tothe new soil. 
With the question, how long these 
shall continue labourers, it interferes 
not. It is a question, we think, no 
wise man would meddle with. Least 
of all does it represent that the 
capitalist has obtained any claim upon 
the services of the labourer, by hav- 
mg paid for his passage out: this 
payment was no gift of his; it was 
the poor man’s share of the ‘‘ national 
Property.” They meet in the colony 
4 they would have met in England, 
each at liberty to do the best he can 
for himself. 

Observe how the difficulties crowd 
upon us, when we enter upon the 
other and indeed the essential part of 
Mr Wakefield’s scheme. The emi- 
grant is not ‘ too soon” to become a 
Proprietor. What does this ‘too 
soon” mean? How long is he to be 
Yetained in the condition of hired 

urer? How many years? Mr 
akefield never fixes a period. He 
could not. It must depend much 
Pony the rapidity of immigration into 
me colony. If the second batch of 
lMmigrants is slow of coming in, the 
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first must be kept labourers the longer. 
If the stream of labour flow but scant- 
ily into this artificial canal, the locks 
must be opened the more rarely. 
But how is the ‘ sufficient price” to 
be determined until this period be 
known? It is the sum the labourer 
can save from his wages, during this 
time, which must constitute the 
price of so much land as will support 
him and his family, and enable him 
to turn proprietor. Thus, in order to 
regulate the sufficient price, it will be 
necessary to find the average rate of 
wages, the average amount of savings 
that a labourer could make (which, 
again, must depend upon the price of 
provisions, and other necessaries of 
life) during an unknown period !—and, 
in addition to this, to determine the 
average produce of so many acres of 
land. The apparent simplicity of the 
scheme resolves itself into an extreme 
complexity. The author of it, indeed, 
proposes a short method by which his 
sufficient price may be arrived at 
without these calculations: what 
that short method is, and how falla- 
cious it would prove, we shall have 
occasion to show. 

But granting that, in any manner, 
this ‘‘ sufficient price” could be deter- 
mined, the measure has an unjust and 
arbitrary character. It is not enough 
that such a scheme could be defended, 
and shown to be equitable, because 
for the general good, before some 
committee of legislators ; if it offends 
the popular sense of justice it can 
never prosper. ‘ I know,” the humble 
emigrant might say—‘ I know there 
must be rich and poor in the world ; 
there always have been, and always 
will be. To what is inevitable one 
learns to submit. If Iam born poor 
there is no help for it, except what. 
lies in my own ability and industry. 
But if you set about, by artificial 
regulations, in a new colony, where 
fruitful land is in abundance, to keep 
me poor, because I am so now, I 
rebel. This is not just. Do I not 
see the open land before me unowned, 
untouched? I well enough under- 
stood that, in old England, I could not 
take so much of any field as the 
merest shed wouldcover—not so much 
as I could burrow in. Long before I 
was born it had been all claimed, 
hedged, fenced in, and a title traced 
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from ancestor to ancestor. 
am the ancestor !” 

Tell such a man that a price is put 
upon the land in order that some 
companions whom he left starving 
in England may come over and par- 
take the benefit of this unbroken soil, 
—he will see a plain justice here. He 
himself was, perhaps, brought over by 
the price paid by some precursor. 
What he received from one more pros- 
perous, he returns to another less 
prosperous than himself. But tell 
him that a price is put upon the land, 
in order that he may serve a rich 
master the longer,—in order that he 
may be kept in a subordinate station, 
from which circumstances now permit 
him to escape—he will see no justice 
in the case. He will do everything 
in his power to evade your law; he 
will look upon your “ sufficient price” 
as a cruel artificial barrier raised up 
against him; he will go and ‘‘ squat” 
upon the land, without paying any 
price at all. 

Indeed, the objection to his scheme, 
which Mr Wakefield seems to feel the 
strongest,—to which he give the least 
confident reply, is just this — that, 
equitable or not, it would be impos- 
sible to carry out his law into execu- 
tion; that if the price were high 
enough to answer his purposes, the 
land, in colonial dialect, would be 
“‘ squatted” on,—would be taken pos- 
session of without any payment what- 
ever. A moderate price men will 
cheerfully pay for the greater security 
of title: Englishmen will not, foraslight 
matter, put themselves wittingly on the 
wrong side of the law. But, if coupled 
with a high price, there is a rankling 
feeling of injustice: they will be very 
apt to satisfy themselves with actual 
possession, and leave the legal title to 
follow as it may. It is true, as Mr 
Wakefield urges, the richer capitalists 
will by no means favour the squatter ; 
they will be desirous of enforcing a law 
made for their especial benefit. But 
they will not form the majority. Po- 
pular opinion will be against them, 
and in favour of the squatter. It would 
not be very easy to have a police force, 
and an effective magistracy, at the 
outskirts of a settlement stretching 
out, in some cases, into an unexplored 
region. Besides, it is a conspicuous 
part of Mr Wakefield’s plan to give 


Here, I 
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municipal or local governments to 
our colonies: these, as emanating 
from the British constitution, must 
need be more or less of a popular 
character; and we are persuaded 
that no such popular local govern- 
ment would uphold his ‘ sufficient 
price,” or tolerate the principle on 
which it was founded. 

But, even if practicable, if carried 
out into complete execution, it remaing 
to be considered whether the measure 
proposed would really have the effect 
contemplated by our theorist—that of 
supplying the capitalist with the la- 
bour he needs. With a certain num- 
ber of labourers it might,—but of what 
character? It is not a remote pos- 
sibility that will influence a common 
day-labourer to save his earnings. It 
is one of the terms of the proposition 
that high wages are to be given; for 
without these there would be no emi- 
gration, and certainly no fear of a too 
speedy promotion to the rank of pro- 
prietor. It follows, therefore, that 
you have a class of men earning high 
wages, and not under any strong sti- 
mulus to save—a class of men always 
found to be the most idle and refrac- 
tory members of the community. A 
journeyman who has no pressing 
motive for a provident economy, and 
who earns high wages, is almost in- 
variably a capricious unsteady work- 
man, on whom no dependence can 
be placed; who will generally work 
just so many days in the week as are 
necessary to procure him the enjoy- 
ments he craves. One of these enjoy- 
ments is indolence itself, — a sottish, 
half-drunken indolence. Drinking is 
the coarse pleasure of most uneducated 
men: it is so even in the old country; 
and in a colony where there are 8 
fewer amusements for the idle hour, 
it becomes almost the sole pleasure. 
How completely it is the reigning vice 
of our own colonies is known to all 
Imagine a labourer in the receipt 
high wages, little influenced by the 
remote prospect of becoming, by slow 
savings, a proprietor of land—and feel- 
ing, moreover, that he was retained it 
a dependent condition, arbitrarily, 
artificially, expressly for the servic 
of the capitalist—what amount 
work think you the capitalist-farmet 
would get from such a labourer? Not 
so much in seven years as he wo 
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have had from him in two, if, at 
the end of that two, the man had cal- 
culated upon being himself a farmer. 

Recollect that it is not slave labour, 
or convict labour, that we are here 
dealing with : it is the free labour of 
one man working for another man, at 
wages. He gets all the wages he can, 
and gives as little labour as he can. 
If the wages are high, and the induce- 
ment to save but feeble, he will pro- 
bably earn by one day’s work what 
will enable him to pass the two next 
in idleness and debauchery. What 
boon will Mr Wakefield have con- 
ferred upon the capitalist ? 

The theory of a ‘sufficient price” 
is, therefore, placed in this hopeless 
predicament :—1. It would be almost 
impossible to enforce it; and, 2. If 
enforced, it would fail of its purpose. 
It would supply the capitalist with 
inefficient, profligate, and idle work- 
men, on whose steady co-operation and 
assistance he could never calculate. 

That it may be desirable to tempt 
the capitalist abroad by securing him 
an abundance of hired labour, some- 
thing like that which lies at his door 
in England, we do not dispute. But 
the thing is impossible. You cannot 
manage this by direct legislation. 
You cannot combine in one settle- 
ment the advantages of a new and of 
an old country. It is not in the wit of 
man to bring together these two stages 
of society. Our political economist 
18 in too great a haste to be rich: he 
forgets the many lessons he has given 
to others against bootless and mis- 
chievous intermeddling with the natu- 
ral course of things. Meanwhile “ the 
attempt will confound us,”—it will 
throw an unpopularity over the whole 
subject of emigration in the minds of 
the working classes. Already we 
hear it murmured that the land is to 

made a monopoly for the rich; that 
the man of small substance is to be 

aged; that the sole object of 
the moneyed class is to make profit 
of the labours of others; and that they 
are bent upon creating, artificially, in 
the colony, those circumstances which 
put the workmen in their power in 
the old country. We would earnestly 
Counsel those who are interested in 
subject of emigration, to consider 
Well before they teach or practise this 
Hew “ art of colonisation.” 
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Those who have not perused Mr 
Wakefield’s book may, perhaps, en- 
tertain a suspicion that, in thus sepa- 
rating the objects for which a price 
is to be laid on land, admitting the 
one and rejecting the other, we are 
only engaging ourselves unnecessarily 
in a theoretical debate. If a price is 
to be affixed, the result, it may seem 
to them, is practically the same, 
whatever the object may be. But 
the practical result would be very 
different; for a very different price 
would be exacted, according to the ob- 
ject in view, as well as a very diffe- 
rent motive assigned for imposing it. 
The price at which a considerable 
fund would be raised for the purpose 
of emigration, would be too low to 
answer the purpose of restraining the 
labourer from soon becoming a pro- 
prietor of land. Those, however, 
who are familiar with Mr Wake- 
field’s book, know well that this last 
purpose forms the very substance of 
the plan it proposes; and that hitherto 
no price—although it has ranged as 
high as 40s. per acre—has been con- 
sidered sufficiently high to effect the 
object of the theorist. 


“There is but one object of a price,” 
says Mr Wakefield, (p. 347,) “and about 
that there can be no mistake. The sole 
object of a price is to prevent labourers 
from turning into landowners too soon : 
the price must be sufficient for that one 
purpose, and no other.” “ The sufficient 
price,” he says, (p. 339,) “has never yet 
been adopted by a colonising govern- 
ment.” And a little further, (p. 341,) he 
thus continues: “There are but three 
places in which the price of new land has 
had the least chance of operating benefi- 
cially. These are South Australia, Aus- 
tralia Felix, and New Zealand. In none 
of these cases did the plan of granting 
with profusion precede that of selling 5 
but in none of them did the price required 
prevent the cheapest land from being 
cheap enough to inflict on the colony all 
the evils of an extreme scarcity of labour 
for hire. In these cases, moreover, & 
large portion of the purchase-money of 
waste land was expended in conveying 
labourers from the mother-country to the 
colony. If this money had not been so 
spent, the proportion of land to people 
would have been very much greater than 
it was, and the price of new land still 
more completely inoperative. More facts 
might be cited to show the insufficiency of 
the highest price yet required for new land.” 
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We will continue our first quota- 
tion from p. 347. The manner in 
which Mr Wakefield himself exposes 
the difficulties of fixing the “ sufficient 
price,” and the very inadequate expe- 
dient he points out for obviating, or 
avoiding, these difficulties, may throw 
some further: light upon the matter. 


“The sole object of a price is to pre- 
vent labourers from turning into land- 
owners too soon : the price must be suffi- 
cient for that one purpose, and no other. 
The question is, What price would have 
that one effect? That must depend, first, 
on what is meant by ‘too soon ;’ or on 
the proper duration of the term of the 
labourer’s employment for hire; which 
again must depend upon the rate of the 
increase of population in the colony, espe- 
cially by means of immigration, which 
would determine when the place of a 
labourer, turning out a landowner, would 
be filled by another labourer ; and the 
rate of labour-emigration again must 
depend on the popularity of the colony at 
home, and on the distance between the 
mother-country and the colony, or the 
cost of passage for labouring people. 
Secondly, what price would have the 
desired effect, must depend on the rate 
of wages and cost of living in the 
colony, since according to these would 
be the labourer’s power of saving the 
requisite capital for turning into a land- 
owner: in proportion to the rate of wages, 
and the cost of living, would the requisite 
¢apital be saved in a longer or a shorter 
time. It depends, thirdly, on the soil and 
climate of the colony, which would deter- 
mine the quantity of land required (on 
the average) by a labourer, in order to 
set himself up asa landowner. If the soil 
and climate were unfavourable to pro- 
duction, he would require more acres ; if 
it were favourable, fewer acres would 
serve his purpose: in Trinidad, for ex- 
ample, ten acres would support him well ; 
in South Africa, or New South Wales, 
he might require fifty or a hundred acres. 
But the variability in our wide colonial 
empire, not only of soil and climate, but 
of all the circumstances on which a suffi- 
cient price would depend, is so obvious, 
that no examples of it are needed. It 
follows, of course, that different colonies, 
and sometimes different groups of similar 
colonies, would require different prices. 
To name a price for all the colonies, 
would be as absurd as to fix the size of a 
coat for mankind. 

“But, at least, I hear your Mr 
Mother-country say, ‘name a price for 
some particular colony—a price founded 
on the elements of calculation which you 
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have stated.’ I could do that, certainly, 
for some colony with which I happen to 
be particularly well acquainted, but I 
should do it donbtingly, and with hesita- 
tion ; for, in truth, the elements of caleu- 
lation are so many, and so complicated in 
their various relations to each other, that 
in depending on them exclusively there 
would be the utmost liability to error, 
A very complete and familiar knowledge 
of them in each case would be a useful 
general guide, would throw valuable light 
on the question, would serve to inform 
the legislator how far his theory and his 
practice were consistent or otherwise; 
but, in the main, he must rely, and if he 
had common sagacity he might solely and 
safely rely, upon no very elaborate caleu- 
lation, but on experience, or the facts 
before his eyes. He could always tell 
whether or not labour for hire was too scarce 
or too plentiful in the colony. If it were 
too plentiful, he would know that the price 
of new land was too high—that is, more 
than sufficient : if it were hurtfully scarce, 
he would know that the price was too low, 
or not sufficient. About which the labour 
was—ahether too plentiful or too scarce-- 
no legislature, hardly any individual, could 
be in doubt, so plain to the dullest eye 
would be the facts by which to determine 
that question. If the lawgiver saw that 
the labour was scarce, and the price too 
low, he would raise the price; if he saw 
that labour was superabundant, and the 
price too high, he would lower the price; 
if he saw that labour was neither scarce 
nor superabundant, he would not alter 
the price, because he would see that it 
was neither too high nor too low, but 
sufficient.” 


Admirable machinery! No steau- 
engine could let its steam on, or off, 
with more precision. The legislature 
or governor ‘could always tell 
whether or not labour for hire was 
too scarce or too plentiful,” and open 
or close his value accordingly. “ No 
legislature, hardly any individual 
could be in doubt” about the matter! 
Indeed! when was hired labour ever 
thought too cheap—in other words, 
too plentiful—by the capitalist? 
When was it ever thought too dear— 
in other words, too scarce—by the 
labourer? Could the most ingenious 
man devise a question on which there 
would be more certainly two quite 
opposite and conflicting opinions 
And suppose the legislature to have 
come to a decision —say that the 
labour was too scarce—there would 
still be this other question to decide, 
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whether to Jower the price, in order 
to tempt emigrants, might not be as 

a means of rendering labour 
more plentiful, as to raise the price in 
order to render it still more difficult 
for labourers to become landowners ? 
Here there is surely scope for the 
most honest diversity of opinion. 
One party might very rationally 
advise to entice thither the stream of 
emigration :—‘‘ Let it flow more copi- 
ously,” they might exclaim, ‘ though 
we retain the waters for a shorter 
time ;” while the party thoroughly 
imbued with the doctrine of the 
“ sufficient price ” would devise fresh 
dikes and dams, and watch the locks 
more narrowly. 

In his ‘‘ sufficient price,” Mr Wake- 
field has discovered the secret spring 
that regulates the economical relations 
of society. He has his hand upon it. 
He, or his lawgiver, will hence- 
forward regulate the supply of labour, 
and the remuneration of labour, upon 
scientific principles. Unenviable post! 
We should infinitely prefer the task 
of the philosopher in Rasselas, who 
fancied himself commissioned to dis- 
tribute rain and sunshine, in just pro- 
portions, to all the farmers in the 
neighbourhood. 

It is quite curious to observe how 
strong a faith our projector has in his 
theory of a sufficient price, and how 
singular a bias this has exerted on his 
mind in some other matters of specu- 
lation. He finds that slavery, both 
in olden and modern times, has been 
all owing to ‘cheapness of land.” 
Could he have fixed his sufficient price 
upon the arable land in Chaldea, or 
about the cities of Athens and Rome, 
neither the patriarchs, nor the Greeks, 
nor the Romans, would have known 
the institution of slavery. “ Slavery 
evidently,” he says, “ a make-shift 
for hiring; a proceeding to which re- 
course is had only where hiring is 
Impossible, or difficult. Slave labour 
8, onthe whole, much more costly than 
the labour of hired freemen ; and sla- 
very is also full of moral and political 
¢vils, from which the method of hired 
_ our isexempt. Slavery, therefore, 
4 not preferred to the method of 

g: the method of hiring would be 
erred if there was a choice.”—(P. 

24.) Most logical ‘‘ therefore !” 

¢ mode of hiring is preferred by 
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those to whom experience has taught 
all this ; but slavery, so far from being 
the ‘‘ make-shift, ” is the first expedi- 
ent. It is the first rude method which 
unscrupulous power adopts to engross 
the produce of the earth. The stronger 
make the weaker labour for them. 
‘*It happens,” he continues, ‘* wher- 
ever population is scanty in proportion 
toland.” It happens wherever people 
prefer idleness to work, and have been 
able to coerce others to labour for 
them, whether land has been plentiful 
or not. Wasit abundance of land, or 
the military spirit, that produced the 
amiable relationship between the 
Spartan and the Helot ?—or was there 
any need of a ‘“ sufficient price” to 
limit the supply of good land in Egypt, 
which lay rigidly enough defined be- 
tween the high and low margin of a 
river? Or could any governor, with 
his tariff of prices, have performed thi 
duty more effectually than the Nile 
and the desert had done between 
them ? 

But the most amusing instance is 
still to follow. ‘‘It was the cheap- 
ness of land that caused Las Casas 
(the Clarkson or Wilberforce of his 
time, as respects the Red Indians of 
America) to invent the African slave- 
trade. It was the cheapness of land 
that brought African slaves to Antigua 
and Barbadoes.”—(P.328.) Itwasthe 
cheapness of land! If land had been 
dearer, the Spaniards would have 
worked for themselves, and not have 
asked the Red Indians for their assist- 
ance! If land had been dearer in An- 
tiguaand Barbadoes, the climate would 
have lost its influence on European 
frames, and Englishmen would have 
laboured in their own sugar plantations! 

Doubtless the difficulty of obtaining 
hired labour has been sometimes a 
reason, and sometimes an excuse, for 
the continuance of slavery. It is also 
true that the willingness of the dis- 
charged slave to work, as a hired 
labourer, is almost a necessary condi- 
tion to the extinction of slavery. But, 
losing sight of all our amiable passions 
and propensities, to describe slavery 
as originating altogether in the scar- 
city of hired labour, (as if the slave 
had first had the offer made to him to 
work for wages, and had refused it,) 
and then to resolve this cause again 
into no other circumstance than the 
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“cheapness of land,” is something 
like monomania. 

Tn America, those states which have 
colonised so rapidly have not been the 
slave-holding states, nor have they 
needed slaves; nor has land been 
scarce; nor has much been done by 
the mere capitalist who goes to hire 
labour; but almost all by the man 
who goes there to labour himself, up- 
on property of his own. And who, 
after all, we would ask, are the best 
of emigrants, in every new country 
where the land has yet to be reclaim- 
ed? Not those who seek the colony 
with an intention of making a fortune 
there, and returning to England ; nor 
even those who go with some feeling 
that they shall be the Cesars of the 
village; nor the easy capitalist, who 
expects, from the back of his ambling 
nag, to see his fields sprout with corn 
and grow populous with cattle. The 
best of emigrants, as pioneers of civi- 
lisation, are those who intend to settle 
and live on the land they shall have re- 
duced to cultivation, who go to labour 
with their own hands on property they 
shall call their own. It is the labour 
of such men that has converted into 
corn-fields the dark forests of Ame- 
rica. That ardent and indefatigable 
industry which has been so often ad- 
mired in the peasant proprietor—the 
man who has all the hardy habits of 
the peasant and all the pride of pro- 
prietorship—is never more wanted, 
never more at home, than in the new 
colony. We have a sympathy with 
these men—we like their hearty toil, 
their guiltless enterprise. This is not 
the class of men we would disgust ; 
yet it is precisely this class who go 
forth with their little store of wealth 
in their hand, or with hope soon to 
realise it, whom the ‘ sufficient price” 
of Mr Wakefield would deter from 
entering the colony, or convert, when 
there, into unwilling, discontented, 
uncertain labourers. 

The rights of every class must, of 
course, be determined by a reference 
to the welfare of the whole community. 
The poorer settler must have his 
claims decided, and limited, according 
to rules which embrace the interest of 
the empire at large. We hope we 
shall not be misunderstood on so plain 
a matter as this. We do not con- 
template the settler as arriving on the 
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new land unfettered by any allegiance 
he owes to the old country. He be. 
longs tocivilised England; carries with 
him the knowledge “and the imple 
ments which her civilisation has pro. 
cured him ; lives under her protection, 
and must submit to herlaws. But in 
limiting the rights of the settler ing 
land spreading open before him— 
where nothing has taken possession of 
the soil but the fertilising rain, and 
the broad sunshine playing idly on its 
surface—you must make out a clear 
case, a case of claims paramount to 
his own, a case which appeals to that 
sense of justice common to the multi- 
tude, which will bear examination, 
which readily forces itself upon an 
honest conviction. It must not bea 
mere speculative measure, a subtle 
theory, hard for a plain man to under- 
stand—benevolently meant, but intri- 
cate in its operation, and precarious 
inits result—that should come betwixt 
him and the free bounty of nature. 
Not of such materials can you make 
the fence that is to coop him up in one 
corner of a new-found continent. 
Laudable it may be, this experiment 
to adjust with scientific accuracy the 
proportion of capital and labour ; but 
a man with no peculiar passion for 
political economy, will hardly like to 
be made the subject of this experiment, 
or that a scientific interest should keep 
his feet from the wilderness, or his 
spade from the unowned soil. It 
would be an ungracious act of parlia- 
ment, to say the least of it, whose 
preamblé should run thus—‘‘ Whereas 
it is expedient that the labouring po- 
pulation emigrating from England 
should be ‘ prevented from turning to 
soon into landowners,’ and thus culti- 
vating the soil for themselves instead 
of for others, Be it enacted,” &c. &. 
Although this theory of a “ sufi 
cient price” is the chief topic of Mr 
Wakefield’s book, yet there are many 
other subjects of interest discussed, 
and many valuable suggestions thrown 
out in it; and if we have felt ou- 
selves compelled to enter our protest 
against his main theory, we are by 00 
means unwilling to confess our share 
of obligation to one who has made co 
lonisation the subject of so much study, 
and who has called to it the attentios 
of so many others. It was he who, 
struck with the gross error that h 
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heen committed of stocking certain of 
our colonies with too large a propor- 
tion of the male sex, first pointed out 
that the period of marriage was the 
most appropriate period for emigra- 
tion. Do not wait till want drives 
‘out the half-famished children, but let 
the young married couple start whilst 
yet healthy and vigorous, and not 
broken down by poverty. Some might 
be disposed to object that these will 
do well enough in England. They 
might, but their children might not. 
It is wise to take the stream of popu- 
lation a little higher up, where it yet 
runs clear; not to wait till the waters 
have become sluggish and polluted. 
Ina literary point of view, Mr Wake- 
field’s book is an extremely entertain- 
ing one. It is difficult to believe what 
we are told in the preface, and hear 
with regret, that it was written in ill 
health, so elastic a spirit is observable 
throughout. The work assumes the 
form of letters passing between astates- 
man, who is in search of information 
and theory on the subject of colonisa- 
tion, and a colonist who has both to give. 
One would naturally conclude, from the 
letters themselves, that both sets were 
written by the same author, and that 
the correspondence was but one of 
those well-understood literary artifices 
by which the exposition of certain 
truths or opinions is rendered more 
clear or interesting. The letters of the 
statesman have that constrained ficti- 
tious aspect which responses framed 
merely for the carrying on of the dis- 
cussion are almost sure to acquire. 
At all events, it was hardly necessary 
for Mr Wakefield to describe himself 
i the title-page as “one of the 
Witers ;” since the part of the states- 
man, in the correspondence, is merely 
to ask questions at the proper time, 
to put an objection just where it ought 
to be answered, and give other the 
like promptings to the colonist. 
ith many readers it will add not 
a little to the piquancy of the work, 
that a considerable part is occupied in 
asharp controversy with the Colonial 
and its present chief. Mr 
Wakefield does not spare his adver- 
faries; he seems rather to rejoice in 
Wind and stir of controversy. 
do Provocation he has received we 
not know: the justice of his quar- 
Ml, therefore, we cannot pretend to 
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decide upon ; but the manner in which 
he conducts it, is certainly not to our 
taste. For instance, at p. 35 and 
p. 302, there is a littleness of motive, a 
petty jealousy of him (Mr Wakefield) 
attributed to Lord Grey as the grounds 
of his public conduct—a sort of impu- 
tation which does not increase our 
respect for the person who makes it. 
But into this controversy with the 
Colonial Office we have no wish to 
enter. So far as it is of a personal 
character, we can have no motive to 
meddle with it; and so far as the sys- 
tem itself is attacked, of governing our 
colonies through this office, as at pre- 
sent constituted, there appears to be 
no longer any controversy whatever. 
It seems admitted, on all hands, that 
our colonies have outgrown the ma- 
chinery of government here provided 
for them. 

In the extract we lately made from 
Mr Wakefield’s book, some of our 
readers were perhaps startled at meet- 
ing so strange an appellation as Mr 
Mothercountry. It is a generic name, 
which our writer gives to that gentle- 
man of the Colonial Office (though it 
would seem more appropriate to one 
of the female sex) who for the time 
being really governs the colony, and 
is thus, in fact, the representative of 
the mother country. The soubriquet 
was adopted from a pamphlet of the 
late Mr Charles Buller, in which he 
very vividly describes the sort of 
government to which—-owing to the 
frequent change of ministry, and the 
parliamentary duties of the Secretary 
of State—a colony is practically con- 
signed. We wish we had space to 
quote enough from this pamphlet, to 
show in what a graphic manner Mr 
Buller gradually narrows and limits the 
ideas which the distent colonist enter- 
tains of the ruling mother country. 
‘That mother country,” he finally 
says, ‘* which has been narrowed from 
the British isles into the Parliament, 
from the Parliament into the Execu- 
tive Government, from the Executive 
Government into the Colonial Office, 
is not to be sought in the apartments 
of the Secretary of State, or his Par- 
liamentary under-secretary. Where 
are we to look for it?” He finds it 
eventually in some back-room in the 
large house in Downing Street, where 
some unknown gentleman, punctual, 
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industrious, irresponsible, sits at his 
desk with his tape and his pigeon- 
holes about him. This is the original 
of Mr Mother-country. 

That which immediately suggests 
itself as a substitute and a remedy for 
the inefficient government of Downing 
Street, is some form of local or muni- 
cipal government. As Mr Wakefield 
justly observes, a local government, 
having jurisdiction over quite local or 
special matters, by no means implies 
any relinquishment by the imperial 
government of its requisite control 
over the colony. Neither does a 
municipal government imply a repub- 
lican or democratic government. Mr 
Wakefield suggests that the constitu- 
tion of a colony should be framed, as 
nearly as possible, on the model of our 
own—that there should be two cham- 
bers, and one of them hereditary. 
The extreme distance of many, of 
most of our colonies, absolutely pre- 
cludes the possibility of their being 
efficiently governed by the English 
Colonial Office, or by functionaries 
(whether well or ill appointed) who 
have to receive all their instructions 
from that office. Throughout our co- 
lonies, the French system of centrali- 
sation is adopted, and that with a 
very inadequate machinery. And the 
evil extends with our increasing set- 
tlements; for where there is a ‘seat 
of government” established in a co- 
lony, with due legislative and execu- 
tive powers, every part of that colony, 
however extensive it may be, has to 
look to that central power for the 

administration of its affairs. 


“Tn our colonies,” says Mr Wakefield, 
“ government resides at what is called its 
seat ; every colony has its Paris, or ‘ seat 
of government.’ At this spot there is 
government ; elsewhere little or none. 
Montreal, for example, is the Paris of 
Canada. Here, of course, as in the Paris 
of France, or in London, representatives 
of the people assemble to make laws, and 
the executive departments, with the cabi- 
net of ministers, are established. But 
now mark the difference between England 
on the one hand, and France or Canada 
on theother. The laws of England being 
full of delegation of autherity for local 
purposes, and for special purposes whether 
local or not, spread government all over 
the country ; those of Canada or France 
ina great measure confine government 
to the capital and its immediate neigh- 
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bourhood. If people want to do some. 
thing of a public nature in Caithness or 
Cornwall, there is an authority on the 
spot which will enable them to accom. 
plish this object, without going or writing 
to a distant place. At Marseilles or Dun. 
kerque you cannot alter ahigh road,oradd 
a geus-d’arme to the police force, without 
@ correspondence with Paris ; at Gaspé 
and Niagara you could not, until lately, 
get anything of a public nature done, 
without authority from the seat of govern. 
ment. But what is the meaning, in this 
case, of a correspondence with Paris or 
Montreal? It is doubt, hesitation, and 
ignorant objection on the part of the dis- 
tant authority ; references backwards and 
forwards ; putting off of decisions ; delay 
without end ; and for the applicants a 
great deal of trouble, alternate hope and 
fear, much vexation of spirit, and finally 
either a rough defeat of their object or 
evaporation by lapse of time. In France, 
accordingly, whatever may be the form of 
the general government, improvement, 
except at Paris, is imperceptibly slow; 
whilst in Old, and still more in New Eng- 
land, you can hardly shut your eyes any- 
where without opening them on something 
new and good, produced by the operation 
of delegated government specially charged 
with making the improvement. In the 
colonies it is much worse than in France. 
The difficulty there is even to open a cor- 
respondence with the seat of government; 
to find somebody with whom to corre 
spond. In France, at any rate, there is 
at the centre a very elaborate bureau- 
cratic machinery, instituted with the design 
of supplying the whole country with 
government—the failure arises from the 
practical inadequacy of a central ms 
chinery for the purpose in view : but i 
our colonies, there is but little machinery 
at the seat of government for even pre 
tending to operate at a distance. The 
occupants of the public offices at Montreal 
scarcely take more heed of Gaspé, which 
is five hundred miles off and very difficult 
of access, than if that part of Canada wert 
in Newfoundland or Europe. ‘Gaspé, 
therefore, until lately, when, on Lord Dur- 
ham’s recommendation, some machinery 
of local government was established ia 
Canada, was almost without government, 
and one of the most barbarous places 
the face of the earth. Every part i 
Canada not close to the seat of goven 
ment was more or less like Gaspé. Ever] 
colony has numerous Gaspés. South 
Africa, save at Cape Town, is a Gaspé 
over. All Australia Felix, being fro 
five hundred to seven hundred miles dit 
tant from its seat of government at 
ney, and without a made road betwee 
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them, is a great Gaspé. In New Zea- 
land, a country eight or nine hundred 
miles long, without roads, and colonised, 
as Sicily was of old, in many-distinct set- 
tlements, all the settlements, except the 
one at which the government is seated, 
are miserable Gaspés as respects paucity 
of government. In each settlement, in- 
deed, there is a meagre official establish- 
ment, and in one of the settlements there 
isa sort of lieutenant-governor ; but 
these officers have no legislative functions, 
no authority to determine anything, no 
originating or constructive powers ; they 
are mere executive organs of the general 
government at the capital, for adminis- 
tering general laws, and for carrying into 
effect such arbitrary instructions, which 
are not laws, as they may receivé from 
the seat of government. The settlers, 
therefore, are always calling out for some- 
thing which government alone could fur- 
nish, Take one example out of thousands. 
The settlers at Wellington in New Zea- 
land, the principal settlement of the 
colony, wanted a light-house at the en- 
trance of this harbour. To get a light- 
house was an object of the utmost im- 
portance to them. The company in Eng- 
land, which had founded the settlement, 
offered to advance the requisite funds on 
loan, But the settlement had no consti- 
tuted authority that could accept the loan 
and guarantee its repayment. The com- 
pany therefore asked the colonial office, 
whose authority over New Zealand is 
sipreme, to undertake that the money 
should be properly laid out and ultimately 
repaid. But the colonial office, charged 
asit is with the general government of 
some forty distinct and distant communi- 
ties, was utterly incapable of deciding 
whether or not the infant settlement 
ought to incur such a debt for such a 
purpose ; it therefore proposed to refer 
the question to the general government of 
the colony at Auckland. But Auckland 
8 several hundred miles distant from 
ellington, and between these distant 
places there is no road at all—the only 
i of communication is by sea ; and as 
Ps 1sno commercial intercourse between 
pe Places, communication by sea is either 
is costly, when, as has happened, a ship 
meneteed for the purpose of sending a 
Welle or so rare, that the settlers at 
eMington frequently receive later news 
P England than from the seat of their 
apa : and moreover the attention 
cir government was known to be, at 
pater apr tie with matters relating 
prem y to the settlement in which the 
wu de ent resided. Nothing, therefore, 
want a, 3 Some ships have been lost for 
"OF a lighthouse ; and the most fre- 
VOL, LXV.—No, CCCCIIL. 
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quented harbour of New Zealand is still 
without one.”—(P. 212.) 


This is a long extract, but it could 
not be abridged, and the importance 
of the subject required it. Mr Wake- 
field has some remarks upon the neces- 
sity of supplying religious instruction 
and the means of public worship to 
our colonies, with which we cannot 
but cordially agree. But we rubbed 
our eyes, and read the following pas- 
sage twice over, before we were quite 
sure that we had not misapprehended 
it: “I am in hopes of being able, 
when the proper time shall come for 
that part of my task, to persuade you 
that it would now be easy for England 
to plant sectarian colonies—that is, 
colonies with the strong attraction for 
superior emigrants, of a peculiar creed 
in each colony ”—(P.160.) Wethought 
that it was one of the chief boasts, 
and most fortunate characteristics of 
our age, that men of different sects, 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians, In- 
dependents and Baptists, had learned 
to live quietly together. It is a les- 
son that has been slowly learnt, and 
through much pain and tribulation. 
What is the meaning of this retrograde 
movement, this drafting us out again 
into separate corps? Possibly the 
fact of the whole settlement being of 
one sect of Christians may tend at 
first to promote harmony—although 
even this cannot be calculated upon ; 
but differences of opinion are sure, in 
time, to creep in; and the ultimate 
consequence would be, that such a 
colony, in a future generation, would 
be especially afflicted with religious 
dissensions, and the spirit of persecu- 
tion. It would have to learn again, 
through the old painful routine, the 
lesson of mutual toleration. We sus- 
pect that Mr Wakefield is so engross- 
ed with his favourite subject of colon- 
isation, that, if the Mormonites were 
to make a good settlement of it, he 
would forgive them all their absurdi- 
ties; perhaps congratulate them on 
their harmony of views. 

We have hitherto regarded colo- 
nisation in its general, national, and 
legislative aspect: the following pas- 
sage takes us into the heart of the 
business as it affects the individuals 
themselves, of all classes, who really 
think of emigrating. It is thus Mr 
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Wakefield describes ‘‘ the charms of 
colonisation :”— 

“ Without having witnessed it, you 
cannot form a just conception of the 
pleasurable excitement which those en- 
joy who engage personally in the busi- 
ness of colonisation. The circumstances 
which produce these lively and pleasant 
feelings are, doubtless, counteracted by 
others productive of annoyance and pain ; 
but, at the worst, there is a great deal of 
enjoyment for all classes of colonists, 
which the fixed inhabitants of an old 
country can with difficulty comprehend. 
The counteracting circumstances are so 
many impediments to colonisation, which 
we must examine presently. I will now 
endeavour to describe briefly the encou- 
raging circumstances which put emigrants 
into a state of excitement, similar to that 
occasioned by opium, wine, or winning 
at play, but with benefit instead of fatal 
injury to the moral and physical man. 

“ When a man, of whatever condition, 
has finally determined to emigrate, there 
is no longer any room in his mind for 
thought about the circumstances that sur- 
round him: his life is forsome time an un- 
broken and happydream of the imagination. 
The labourer—whose dream is generally 
realised—thinks of light work and high 
wages, good victuals in abundance, beer 
and tobacco at pleasure, and getting in 
time to be a master in his trade, or to 
having a farm of hisown. The novelty 
of the passage would be a delight to him, 
were it not for the ennui arising from 
want of occupation. On his arrival at 
the colony, all goes well with him. He 
finds himself a person of great value, a 
sort of personage, and can indulge al- 
most any inclination that seizes him. If 
he is a brute, as many emigrant la- 
bourers are, through being brutally 
brought up from infaney to manhood, he 
lives, to use his own expression, ‘ like a 
fighting cock,’ till gross enjoyment carries 
him off the scene. If he is of the better 
sort, by nature and education, he works 
hard, saves money, and becomes a man of 
property—perhaps builds himself a nice 
house, glories with his now grand and 
happy wife in counting the children, the 
more the merrier, and cannot find anything 
on earth to complain of, but the exorbitant 
wages he has to pay. The change for this 
class of men being from pauperism, or next 
door to it, to plenty and property, is in- 
describably, to our apprehensions almost 
inconceivably, agreeable. 

“But the classes who can hardly 
imagine the pleasant feelings which emi- 
gration provides for the well-disposed 
pauper, have pleasant feelings of their 
own when they emigrate, which are per- 
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haps more lively in proportion to the 
greater susceptibility of a more cultivated 
mind to the sensations of mental pain 
and pleasure. Emigrants of cultivated 
mind, from the moment when they deter. 
mine to be colonists, have their dreams, 
which, though far from being always, or 
ever fully realised, are, I have been told 
by hundreds of this class, very delightful 
indeed. They think with great pleasure 
of getting away from the disagreeable 
position of anxiety, perhaps of wearing 
dependence, in which the universal and 
excessive competition of this country has 
placed them. But it ison the future that 
their imagination exclusively seizes, 
They can think in earnest about nothing 
but the colony. I have known a manof 
this class, who had been too careless of 
money here, begin, as soon as he had re- 
solved on emigration, to save sixpences, 
and take care of bits of string, saying 
‘everything will be of use there.’ There! 
it is common for people whose thoughts 
are fixed ‘ there,’ to break themselves all 
at once of a confirmed habit—that of 
reading their favourite newspaper every 
day. All the newspapers of ;the old 
country are now equally uninteresting to 
them. If one falls in their way, they 
perhaps turn with alacrity to the shipping 
lists, and advertisements of passenger 
ships, or even to an account of the sale of 
Australian wool, or New Zealand flax; 
but they cannot see either the parliamen 
tary debate, or the leading article which 
used to embody their own opinions, or the 
reports, accidents, and offences, of whieh 
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they used to spell every word. Theit B sigi 
reading now is confined to letters and mun 
newspapers from the colony, and books Pan 
relating to it. They can hardly talk part 
about anything that does not relate t e 
‘there.’ ’—(P. 127.) aa 
A man is far gone, indeed, when be they | 
has given up his Times! This zi & old g; 
for emigration amongst the bette life, 
classes, and especially amongst edt § But j 
cated youths, who find the avenues fF sugge 
wealth blocked up in their OW & UW rog 
conntry, is, we apprehend, peculiat § and dj 
to our day, and amongst the mit The 
novel aspects which the subject of tainly 
colonisation assumes. How many‘ Wild 1 
these latter find their imaginatiots fellows 
travelling even to the antipodts § ‘amnot 
Where shall we colonise? is 2 q0& ff they ay 
tion canvassed in many a family than p, 
sometimes half in jest, half in earns meee 
ey 


till it leads to the actual departure vi 
the boldest or most restless of wl hole, ¢ 
circle. Books are brought doves r Mission 
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Captain Cook’s voyages—which, with 
its rude but most illustrative of prints, 
was the amusement of their childhood, 
when they would have thought a 
habitation in the moon as probable a 
business as one in New Zealand—to 
the last hot-pressed journal of a resi- 
dence in Sydney; and every colony 
in turn is examined and discussed. 
Here climate is so delicious you may 
sleep without hazard in the open air. 
Sleep! yes, if the musquitoes let you. 
Mnsquitoes—oh! Another reads with 
delight of the noble breed of horses 
that now run wild in Australia, and of 
the bold horsemanship of those who 
drive in the herd of bullocks from their 
extensive pasturage, when it is neces- 
to assemble in order to number 
tomark them. The name of the 
thing does not sound so romantic as 
that of a buffalo-hunt; but, armed 
with your tremendous whip, from the 
back of a horse whom you turn and 
wind at pleasure, to drive your not 
over-tractable bullocks, must task a 
good seat, and a steady hand, and a 
quick eye. A third dwells with a 
quieter delight on the beautiful 
seenery, and the pastoral life so suit- 
able to it, which New Zealand will 
disclose. Valleys green as the mea- 
dows of Devonshire, hills as pictur- 
tsque as those of Scotland, and the 
sky of Italy over all! and the abo- 
figmes friendly, peaceable. Yes, 
murmurs one, until they eat you. 
Faugh | but they are reformed in that 
particular. Besides, Dr Dieffenbach 
says, here, that “‘ they find Europeans 
salt and disagreeable.” Probably 
they had been masticating some tough 
‘ld sailor, who had fed on junk all his 
life, and they found him salt enough. 
uit let no one in his love of science 
suggest this explanation to them; let 
Ws rest under the odium of being salt 
and disagreeable. 
These aborigines—one would cer- 
tly wish they were out of the way. 
ild men! Wild—one cannot have 
Owship with them. Men—one 
ftnot shoot them. In Australia 
ty are said to be not much wiser 
baboons—one wishes they were 
hf her baboons, or altogether men. 
ew Zealand they are, upon the 
we, 4 docile, simple people. The 
oo are schooling them as 
Would little children. A very 
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simple people! They had heard of 
horses and of horsemanship; it was 
some tradition handed down from 
their great discoverer, Captain Cook. 
When lately some portly swine were 
landed on the island, they concluded 
these were the famous horses men 
rode upon in England. ‘ They rode 
two of them to death.” Probably, 
by that time, they suspected there 
was some error in the case. 

Hapless aborigines! How it comes 
to pass we cannot stop to inquire, but 
certain it is they never prosper in any 
union with the white man. They get 
his gin, they get his gunpowder, and, 
here and there, some travesty of his 
religion. This is the best bargain 
they make where they are most for- 
tunate. The two first gifts of the 
white man, at all events, add nothing 
to the amenity of character, and hap- 
pen to be precisely the gifts they 
could most vividly appreciate. Our 
civilisation seems to have no other 
effect than to break up the sort of 
rude harmony which existed in their 
previous barbarism. ‘They imitate, 
they do not emulate; what they see 
of us they do not understand. That 
ridiculous exhibition, so often de- 
scribed, which they make with our 
costume—a naked man with hat and 
feathers stuck upon his head; or, 
better still, converting a pair of 
leathers into a glistening helmet, the 
two legs hanging down at the back, 
where the flowing horse-hair is wont 
to fall—is a perfect emblem of what 
they have gained in mind and cha- 
racter from our civilisation. 

These poor New Zealanders are 
losing—what think you says Dr Dief- 
fenbach ? — their digestion; getting 
dyspeptic. The missionaries have 
tamed them down; they eat more, 
fight less, and die faster. One of the 
‘* brethren,” not the least intelligent 
to our mind, has introduced cricket as 
a substitute for their war-dances and 
other fooleries they had abolished. 

When we want the soil which such 
aborigines are loosely tenanting, we 
must, we presume, displace them. 
There is no help for it. But, in all 
other cases, we could wish the white 
man would leave these dark children 
of the earth alone. If there exists 
another Tahiti, such as it was when 
Cook discovered it, such as we read of 
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it under the old name of Otaheite, we 
hope that some eternal mist, drawn 
in a wide circle round the island, will 
shroud it from all future navigators. 
Were we some great mariner, and had 
discovered such an island, and had 
eaten of the bread-fruit of the hospi- 
table native, and reclined under their 
peaceful trees, and seen their youths 
and maidens crowned with green 
boughs, sporting like fishes in their 
beautiful clear seas, no mermaid 
happier—we should know but of one 
way to prove our gratitude—to close 
our lips for ever on the discovery we 
had made. If there exist in some 
untraversed region of the ocean an- 
other such spot, and if there are still 
any genii, or jins, or whatever sea- 
fairies may be called, left behind in 
the world, we beseech of them to pro- 
tect it from all prying circumnavi- 
gators. Let them raise bewildering 
mists, or scare the helmsman with 
imaginary breakers, or sit cross- 
legged upon the binnacle, and be- 
witch the compass—anyhow let them 
protect their charge. We could al- 
most believe, from this moment, in 
the existence of such spirits or 
genii, having found so great a task for 
them. 

We have no space to go back to 
other graver topics connected with 
colonisation which we have passed on 
our road. On one topic we had not, 
certainly, intended to be altogether 
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silent. But it is perhaps better ag it 
is; for the subject of transportation is 
so extensive, and so complicate, and 
so inevitably introduces the whole re- 
view of what we call secondary pun- 
ishments—of our penal code, in short 
—that it were preferable to treat it 
apart. It would be very unsatis- 
factory merely to state a string of 
conclusions, without being able to 
throw up any defences against those 
objections which, in a subject so full 
of controversy, they would be sure to 
provoke. 

In fine, we trust to no ideals, no 
theory or art of colonisation. Neither 
do we make any extraordinary or 
novel demands on Government. A 
great work is going on, but it will be 
best performed by simple means. 
We ask from the Government that it 
should survey and apportion the land, 
and secure its possession to the honest 
emigrant, and that it should delegate 
to the new settlement such powers of 
self-government as are necessary toils 
internal improvement. ‘These, how- 
ever, are important duties, and em- 
brace much. ‘The rest, with the ex- 
ception of such liberality as may be 
thought advisable, in addition to the 
fund raised by the sale of waste land, 
for the despatch and outfit of the poor 
labourer or artisan—the rest must be 
left to the free spirit of Englishmen, 
whether going single or in groups and 
societies. 
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THE REACTION, OR FOREIGN CONSERVATISM. 


Boston, February 1849. 

Ir is the sage remark of Montes- 
quicu, that, under a government of 
laws, liberty consists simply in the 

wer of doing what we ought to 
will, and in freedom from any con- 
straint to do what we ought not to 
will. The true conservative not only 
accepts this maxim, but he gives it 
completeness by prescribing a pure 
religion as the standard of what a 
people ought to will, and as the only 
sober guide of conscience. And this 
may be added as a corollary, that so 
long as a free people is substantially 
Christian, their conscience coinciding 
with absolute right, their liberty, so 
far as affected by popular causes, will 
preserve itself from fatal disorders. 
Such a people, possessed of liberty, 
will know it and be content. But 
where the popular conscience is mor- 
bid, they may have liberty without 
knowing it. They will fancy that 
they ought to will what they are not 
permitted to will, and the most whole- 
some restraints of wise laws will ap- 
pear tyrannical. For such a people 
there can be no cure, till they are 
restored to a healthy conscience. A 
despotism successfully established 
over them, and then moderately main- 
tained, and benevolently administered, 
the only thing that can save them 
from self-destruction. 

I was not writing at random, then, 
my Basil, when I said in my last let- 
ter that the first want of France is a 
national conscience. As a nation, the 
French lack the moral sense. What 
sign of moral life have they shown 
for the last fifty years? The root of 
bitterness in the body politic of 

rance, is the astonishing infidelity of 
the people. Whatever be the causes, 
the fact is not to be denied: the land 
Whose crown was once, by courtesy, 
most Christian, must draw on cour- 
tesy and charity too, if it be now 
called Christian at all. ‘The spirit of 
unbelief is national. It is the spirit 
of French literature—of the French 
press—of the French academy—of the 
Peg senate; I had almost added 

the French church ; and if I hesi- 

It is not so much because I doubt 


thecorrupting influences of the French 
priesthood, as because they are no 
longer Gallican priests, but simply 
the emissaries of Ultramontanism. 
There is no longer a French church. 
The Revolution made an end of that. 
When Napoleon, walking at Malmai- 
son, heard the bells of Ruel, he was 
overpowered with a sense of the value 
of such associations as they revived 
in his own heart, and forthwith he 
opened the churches which had so long 
been the sepulchres of a nation’s 
faith, convinced that they served a 
purpose in government, if only as a 
cheap police. He opened thechurches, 
but he could not restore the church of 
France. He could do no more than 
enthrone surviving Ultramontanism 
in her ancient seats, and that by a 
manoeuvre, which made it a creature 
and a slave of his ambition. When 
it revolted, he talked of Gallican li- 
berties, but only for political purposes. 
Nor did the Restoration do any better. 
The church of St Louis was defunct. 
Gallican immunities were indeed 
asserted on paper; but, in effect, the 
Jesuits gained the day. The Orleans 
usurpation carried things further ; 
for the priesthood, severed from the 
state, became more Ultramontane from 
apparent necessity, and lost, accord- 
ingly, theirfeeble hold on the remain- 
ing respect of the French people. 
Who was not startled, when the once 
devout Lamartine talked of ‘‘ the new 
Christianity” of Liberty and Equality 
over the ruins of the Orleans dynasty, 
and thus betrayed the irreligion into 
which he had been repelled by the 
Christianity of French ecclesiastics ! 
Thus always uncongenial to the na- 
tional character, Ultramontanism has 
coated, like quicksilver, and eaten 
away those golden liberties which St 
Louis consecrated his life to preserve, 
and with which have perished the 
life and power of Christianity in 
France. 

The history of France is emphati- 
cally a religious history. Every 
student must be struck with it. To 
understand even the history of its 
court, one must get at least an out- 
line of what is meant by Jansenism 
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and Molinism, and Ultramontanism, 
and the whole tissue of isms which 
they have created. No _ historian 
gives us an exemption from this 
amount of polemical information. 
The school of Michelet is as forward 
as that of de Maistre, in claiming a 
‘* religious mission ” for France 
among the nations; and de Stael 
and Chateaubriand are impressed 
with the same idea. Her publicists, 
as well as her statesmen, have been 
always, in their own way, theo- 
logians ; and, from Louis IX. to 
Louis XVI., the spirit of theology 
was, in some form or other, the spirit 
of every reign. Not only the Ma- 
zarins, but the Pompadours also, have 
made religion part of their craft; and 
religion became so entirely political 
under Louis XV., that irreligion was 
easily made political in its stead. In 
the court of France, in fact, theology 
has been the common trade; the 
trade of Condé and of Guise, of 
Huguenot and Papist, of Jansenist 
and Jesuit, of philosopher and poet, 
of harlots, and almost of lap-dogs. 
Even Robespierre must legislate upon 
the “consoling principle of an Etre 
Supréme,” and Napoleon elevates 
himself into ‘‘the eldest son of the 
church.” ‘* A peculiar characteristic 
of this monarchy,” says de Maistre, 
‘is that it possesses a certain theo- 
cratic element, special to itself, which 
has given it fourteen centuries of 
duration.” This element has given 
its colour to reigns and revolutions 
alike; and if one admit the neces- 
sity of religion to the perpetuity of a 
state, it deserves our attention, in the 
light of whatever contending parties 
have advanced upon the subject. 

Let us begin with the revolution- 
ists themselves. In the month of 
dune 1844, Monsieur Quinet, “ of 
the college of France,” stood in his 
lecture-room, venting his little utmost 
against the ‘impassioned leaven of 
Reaction,” which he declared to be 
fermenting in French society. His 
audience was literally the youth of 
nations ; for, as I gather from his 
oratory, it embraced not only his 
countrymen, but, besides them, Poles, 
Russians, Italians, Germans, Hun- 
garians, Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
a sprinkling of negroes. Upon 
this interesting assembly, in which 
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black spirits and white must have 
maintained the proportion, and some. 
thing of the appearance, of their cor. 
responding ebony and ivory in the 
key-board of a pianoforte, and which 
he had tuned to his liking by a series 
of preparatory exercises, he played, 
as a grand finale, a most brilliant 
experimental quick-step, which satis. 
fied him that every chord vibrated in 
harmony with his own sweet voice, 
He was closing his instructions, and 
addressed his pupils, not as disciples, 
but as friends. His great object 
seems to have been to convince them 
of their own importance, as the illumi- 
nated school of a new gospel of which 
he is himself the dispenser, and 
through which, he promised them, 
they would become, with him, the 
regenerators of the world. Having 
fully indoctrinated them with his new 
Christianity, it was necessary to work 
them into fury against the old. He 
had already established the unity of 
politics and religion; he had shown, 
very artfully, that Christianity had 
identified itself with Ultramontanism, 
and that France must perish if it 
should triumph ; and he had only to 
convince them of danger from that 
quarter, to influence the combustible 
spirits of his credulous hearers to the 
heat which his purpose required 
This he did by bellowing Reaction, 
and anathematising Schlegel and de 
Maistre. , 

You were mistaken then, my Basil, 
in supposing this word Reaction alto- 
gether a bugbear, and in understand- 
ing it with reference only to the cout 
ter-spirit in favour of legitimacy, 
which has been generated by the te 
volution of last year. You see it wa 
the hobgoblin of a certain class of fa- 
natics, long before Louis Philippe 
received his notice to quit. It wasal 
‘impassioned leaven” in French 8 
ciety five years ago, in the hea 
imagination, or else in the 
theory, of Quinet. What was really 
the case ? There was, in his sober opr 
nion, as much danger from the react 
at that time as from the Great T 
and no more. He merely used it# 
an academic man-of-straw to play 
foils with. He held it up to om 
tempt as an exploded folly, and thet 
pretended it was a living danger, 00 
to increase his own reputation 
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daring, and to quicken the develop- 
ment of antagonist principles. He 
little dreamed the manikin would come 
to life, and show fight for the Bour- 
pons and legitimacy. He cried Wolf 
for his own purposes, and the actual 
barking of the pack must be a terrible 
retribution! The reaction of 1848 must 
have come upon the professors like 
doomsday. 1 can conceive of him, at 
present, only as of Friar Bacon, when 
he stumbled upon the discovery of 
gunpowder. A moment since, he stood 
in his laboratory compounding the 
genuine elixir of life, and assuring his 
gaping disciples of the success of his 
experiment ; but there has been a 
sudden detonation, and if the professor 
has miraculously escaped, it is only to 
find chaos come again, his admiring 
auditors blown to atoms, and nothing 
remaining of his philosophical tritura- 
tin, except his smutty self, and a 
very bad smell. I speak of him as 
the personification of his system. 
Personally, he has been a gainer by 
the revolution. Guizot put him out 
of his place, and the Republic has put 
him back ; but the Reaction is upon 
him, and his theories are already re- 
solved into their original gases. ‘“* The 
college of France” may soon come toa 
similar dissolution. 

Let us look for a while at foreign 
conservatism through Monsieur Qui- 
net's glasses. I have introduced you 
to de Maistre, and de Maistre is to 
him what the Pope was to Luther. 
Quinet is, in his own way, another re- 
former ; in fact, he announces his sys- 
tem, in its relations to Protestantism, 
4 another noon risen upon mid-day. 
The theological character of foreign 
politics is as prominent in his writings 
4 in those of his antagonists. Thus, 
o illustrate the character of the 
French Revolution, he takes us to the 

ouncil of Trent; and to demolish 
French Tories, he attacks Ultramon- 
tanism, _ This is indeed philosophical, 
considering the actual history of 

urope, and the affinities of its Con- 
servative party. Action and reaction 
we always equal. The cold infidelity 
of Great Britain was met by the cool 
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reason of Butler, and sufficiently coun- 
teracted by even the frigid apologies 
of Watson, and the mechanical faith 
of Paley. But the passionate unbe- 
lief of the Encyclopxdists produced 
the unbalanced credulity of the reac- 
tion ; and Diderot, d’Alembert, and 
Voltaire, have almost, by fatality, in- 
volved the noble spirits of their cor- 
rectors in that wrongheaded habit of 
believing, which shows its vigorous 
weakness in the mild Ballanche and the 
wavering Lamennais, and develops 
all its weak vigour in de Maistre 
and de Bonald. Thus it happens 
that Mons. Quinet gives to his pub- 
lished lectures the title of Ultramon- 
tanism ; for he prefers to meet his an- 
tagonists on the untenable field of their 
superstition, and there to win a vir- 
tual victory over their philosophical 
and political wisdom. His book has 
reached me through the translation of 
Mr Cocks,* who has kindly favoured 
the literature of England with se- 
veral similar importations from ‘‘ the 
College of France,” and who seems 
to be the chosen mouthpiece of the 
benevolent author himself, in address- 
ing the besotted self-sufficiency of 
John Bull. So far, indeed, as it dis- 
cusses Ultramontanism in itself, the 
work may have its use. It shows, with 
some force and more vociferation, that 
it has been the death of Spain, and of 
every state in which it has been al- 
lowed to work; and that, moreover, 
it has been the persevering foe of law, 
of science, and of morality. This is a 
true bill; but of him, as of his master 
Michelet, it may be said with empha- 
sis, Tout, jusqu’ a la vérité, trompe dans 
ses écrits. It does not follow, as he 
would argue, that political wisdom 
and Christian truth fall with Ultra- 
montanism; nor does he prove it be 
so, by proving that de Maistre and 
others have thought so. The school 
of the Reaction are convicted of a mis- 
take, into which their masters in 
Great Britain never fell. That is all 
that Quinet has gained, though he 
crows lustily for victory, and proceeds 
to construct his own political religion, 
as if Christianity were confessedly 





“qultramontanism ; or the Roman Church and Modern Society. By E. Quinet, 
lets of France. Translated from the French. Third edition, with the 
rs approbation, by C. Cocks, B.L. London: John Chapman. 1845. 
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defunct. As to the style of the Profes- 
sor, so far as I can judge it from a 
tumid and verbose translation, it is 
not wanting in the hectic brilliancy of 
rhetoric raised to fever-heat, or of 
French run mad. Even its argument, 
I doubt not, sounded logical and 
satisfactory, when its slender postulate 
of truth was set off with oratorical 
sophistry, enforced with professorial 
shrugs of the shoulders, or driven home 
with conclusive raps upon the auxiliary 
tabaticre. But the inanimate logic, 
as it lies coffined in the version of Mr 
Cocks, looks very revolting. In fact, 
stripped of its false ornament, all its 
practical part is simply the revolu- 
tionism of the Chartists. Worse stuff 
was never declaimed to a subterra- 
nean conclave of insurgent operatives 
by a drunken Barabbas, with Tom 
Paine for his text, and a faggot of 
pikes for his rostrum. The results 
have been too immediate for even 
Mons. Quinet’s ambition. From hear- 
ing seditionin the “‘ College of France,” 
his motley and party-coloured audi- 
ence has broken up to enforce it be- 
hind the barricades. They turned 
revolutionists against reaction in posse, 
and reaction in esse is the very natu- 
ral consequence. 

‘“* Every nation, like every indivi- 
dual, has received a certain mission, 
which it must fulfil. France exercises 
over Europe a real magistracy, which 
cannot be denied, and she was at the 
head of its religious system.” So says 
de Maistre, and so far his bitter 
enemy is agreed. But, says de Mais- 
tre, ‘‘ She has shamefully abused her 
mission ; and since she has used her 
influence to contradict her vocation, 
and to debauch the morals of Europe, 
it is not surprising that she is restored 
to herself by terrible remedies.” Here 
speaks the spirit of Reaction, and 
Quinet immediately shows fight. In 
his view she has but carried out her 
vocation. The Revolution was a glori- 
ous outbreak towards a new universal 
principle. In the jargon of his own 
sect, “it was a revolution differing 
from all preceding revolutions, ancient 
or modern, precisely in this, that it 
was the deliverance of a nation from 
the bonds and limits of her church, 
into the spirit of universality.” ‘The 
spirit of the national church, he main- 
tains, had become Ultramontane ; had 
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lost its hold on men’s minds; had 
made way for the ascendency of philo- 
sophy, and had tacitly yielded the 
sceptre of her sway over the intellj- 
gence and the conscience to Rousseay 
and Voltaire. Nor does the Professor 
admit that subsequent events have 
restored that sceptre. On the con- 
trary, he appeals to his auditors in 
asserting that the priesthood have 
ceased to guide the French conscience, 
His audience applauds, and the en- 
raptured Quinet catches up the re- 
sponse like an auctioneer. He is 
charmed with his young friends. He 
is sure the reaction will never seduce 
them into travelling to heaven by the 
old sterile roads. As for the réaction- 
naires, no language can convey his 
contempt for them. ‘ After this na- 
tion,” says he, ‘* has been communing 
with the spirit of the universe upon 
Sinai, conversing face to face with 
Gop, they propose to her to descend 
from her vast conceptions, and to 
creep, crestfallen, into the spirit of 
sect.” Thus he contrasts the catho- 
licity of Pantheism with the catho- 
licity of Romanism; and thus, with 
the instinct of a bulldog, does he 
fasten upon the weak points of foreign 
Conservatism, or hold it by the nose, 
a baited victim, in spite of its massive 
sinews and its generous indignation. 
This plan isa cunning one. He sinks 
the Conservative principles of the 
Reaction, and gives prominence only 
to its Ultramontanism. He shows 
that modern Ultramontanism is the 
creature of the Council of Trent, and 
reviews the history of Europe as col- 
nected with that Council. He proves 
the pernicious results of that Counel 
in every state which has acknow- 
ledged it; shows that not preservation 
but ruin has been its inevitable effect 
upon national character ; and 80 Col- 
gratulates France for having broket 
loose from it in the great Revolution. 
He then deprecates its attempted re 
suscitation by Schlegel and de Mais- 
tre, and, falling back upon the * réli- 
gious vocation” of France, exhorts bis 
auditors to work it out in the spirit 0 

his own evangel. This new gospél 

it is almost needless to add, is that 
detestable impiety which was 80 Sil 

gularly religious in the revolution ¢ 

last February, profaning the name ‘ 

the Redeemer to sanctify its brut 
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excesses, and pretending to find in the 
spirit of his gospel the elements of its 
furious Liberty and Equality. In the 
true sentiment of that revolution, an 
ideal portrait of the Messiah is elabor- 
ately engraved for the title-page of Mr 
Cock’s translation! So a French 
quack adorns his shop with a gilded 
bust of Hippocrates ! It is a significant 
hint of the humble origin of a system 
which, it must be understood, owes its 
present dignity and importance entirely 
to the genius of Mons. Quinet. 

That the Reaction is thus identified 
with Ultramontanism, is a fact which 
its leading spirits would be the very 
last to deny. The necessity of reli- 
gion to the prosperity of France is 
their fundamental principle; and reli- 
gion being, in their minds, inseparable 
from Romanism, they will not see its 
defects; and their blind faith, like 
chloroform, makes them absolutely 
insensible to the sharp point of the 
weak spear with which Quinet pierces 
them. And it is but fair to suppose 
that Quinet and his colleagues are 
equally honest in considering Chris- 
tianity and Ultramontanism synony- 
mous. They see that the old religion 
of France has become, historically, a 
corrupt thing, and they propose a 
fresh Christianity in its place. Of 
one thing I am sure—they do not 
over-estimate the political importance 
of the Council of Trent. Let it be 
fairly traced in its connexions with 
kingdoms, with science, with letters, 
and with the conscience of nations, 
and it will be seen that Quinet is not 
far from correct, in taking it as the 
turning- point of the history of Europe. 
Itproduced Ultramontanism, or rather 
changed it from an abstraction into 
an organised system ; and Ultramon- 
tanism, in its new shape, gave birth 
to the Jesuits. Christendom saw a 
new creed proposed as the bond of 
unity, and a new race of apostles 
propagating it with intrigue and with 
crime, and, in some places, with fire 
and sword. In proportion as the 
states of Europe incorporated Ultra- 
montanism with their political insti- 
tutions, they withered and perished. 

manism was one thing, and 
modern Ultramontanism another. 
Kingdoms that flourished while they 
were but Romanised, have perished 
since they became Tridentine. 
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Among English writers this dis- 
tinction has not been generally made. 
Coleridge seems to have observed it, 
and has incidentally employed it in 
treating of another subject. But 
foreign literature is full of it, either 
tacitly implied or openly avowed, in 
different ways. Ultramontanism is, 
in Europe, a political and not merely 
a theological word,—its meaning re- 
sults from its history. Before the 
Tridentine epoch, the national churches 
of Europe were still seven candle- 
sticks, in which glittered the seven 
stars of an essential personality and 
individualcompleteness. The ‘‘ Church 
of Rome” still meant the Roman See, 
and, vast as were its usurpations over 
the national churches, it had neither 
reduced them to absolute unity in 
theology, nor absorbed their indivi- 
duality into its own. The Roman 
Church, as we now understand it, 
was created by the Council of Trent, 
by aconsolidation of national churches, 
and the quiet substitution of the creed 
of Pius IV. for the ancient creeds, as 
a test of unity. ‘This fact explains 
the position of the Reformed before 
and after that extraordinary assembly. 
Till its final epoch, they had never 
fully settled their relations to the 
Papal See. The history of England 
is full of illustrations of this fact. 
Old Grostete of Lincoln spurned the 
authority of the Pope, but continued 
in all his functions as an English 
bishop till his death, in the thirteenth 
century. Wycliffe, in the fourteenth, 
was still more remarkable for resisting 
the papal pretensions, yet he died in 
the full exercise of his pastoral office, 
while elevating the host at Childer- 
mas. Henry VIII. himself bad the 
benefit of masses for his pious soul 
at Notre Dame; and his friend 
Erasmus lived on easy terms with the 
Reformed, and yet never broke with 
the Vatican. Even the English 
prayer-book, under Elizabeth, was 
sanctioned by papal authority, with 
the proviso of her recognition of the 
supremacy, and for twelve years of 
her reign the popish party lived in 
communion with the Reformed Church 
of England. During all this period 
the dogmas of popes were fearlessly 
controverted by Cisalpine theologians, 
who still owned their supremacy in 
a qualified sense, and who boldly 
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appealed to a future council against the 
decisions of the Seeof Rome. Ultra- 
montanism had then, indeed, its home 
beyond the mountains, and when it 
came bellowing over its barrier, it 
was often met as ‘‘ the Tinchel cows 
the game.” But modern Ultramon- 
tanism is another thing. It is an 
organised system, swallowing up the 
nationalities of constituent churches, 
and giving them the absolute unity 
of an individual Roman church, in 
which Jesuitism is the circulating 
life-blood, and the Italian consistory 
the heart and head together. Such 
was the prodigy hatched during the 
seventeen years of Tridentine incuba- 
tion. It appeared at the close of 
those interminable sessions, so dif- 
ferent from all that had been antici- 
pated, that it startled all Europe. It 
had quietly changed everything, and 
made Rome the sole church of 
Southern Europe. Quinet has not 
failed to present this fact very strongly. 
* That Council,” says he, ‘had not, 
like its predecessors, its roots in all 
nations; it did not assemble about it 
the representatives of all Christen- 
dom. Its spirit was to give full sanc- 
tion to the idea, which certain popes 
of the middle ages had established, of 
their pre-eminence over cecumenical 
assemblies. Thenceforward, what 
had been the effect of a particular 
genius, became the very constitution of 
the church. The great adroitness 
consisted in making the change without 
anywhere speaking of it. The church 
which was before tempered by assem- 
blies convoked from all the earth, 
became an absolute monarchy. From 
that moment the ecclesiastical world 
is silent. The meeting of councils is 
closed, no more discussions, no more 
solemn deliberations; everything is 
regulated by bulls, letters, and ordin- 
ances. Popedom usurps all Christen- 
dom; the book of life is shut; for 
three centuries not one page has been 
added.” One would think the school 
of the Reaction would feel the force of 
facts so efficiently urged, even in 
spite of their towering disgust at the 
purposes for which they are employed. 
In fact, their own maxims may be 
turned against them with great power, 
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in this matter of Ultramontanism. De 
Maistre, in his argument for unwritten 
constitutions, speaks of the creeds of 
the church as furnishing no excep- 
tion to his rule; for these, he argues, 
are not codes of belief, but they par- 
take the nature of hymns—they have 
rhythmical beauty, they are chanted 
in solemn services, they are con- 
fessed to Gop upon the harp and 
organ. Now this is indeed true of 
those three ancient creeds which are 
still chanted in the service of the 
Church of England ; but the creed of 
Pius IV., which is the distinguish- 
ing creed of the Roman church, is 


absolutely nothing else than a code of 


belief, and is the only creed in Chris- 
tendom which lacks that rhythmical 
glory which he considers a test of 
truth! Even Quinet notices this 
liturgic impotence of the Ultramon- 
tane religion. ‘‘'The Roman church,” 
he says, ‘‘has lost in literature, 
together with the ideal of Christianity, 
the sentiment of her own poetry. 
What has become of the burning 
accents of Ambrose and Paulinus? 
Urban VIII. writes pagan verses to 
the Cavalier Berni;* and instead of 
Stabat mater or Salutaris hostia, the 
princes of the church compose mytho- 
logical sonnets, at the very moment 
when Luther is thundering Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott, that Te Deum of 
the Reformation.” 

No wonder France was reluctant to 
acknowledge a Council which had thus 
imposed a new creed on Christendom, 
and which dictated a new organisation 
to the ancient churches of Souther 
Europe. While other nations sub- 
scribed with artful evasions, she hesi- 
tated and submitted, but gave no for- 
mal assent. Rome had come over the 
Alps to absorb her, and she was loth 
to yield her birthright. She stood 
long in what Schlegel calls ‘a dis- 
guised half-schism,” struggling against 
dissolution, the last lump to melt away 
in the Tridentine element. But where 
now is the church which St Louis left 
to France, strong in her anti-pap 
bulwarks? Where now are those bul- 
warks, the labour of his life, and the 
chief glory of a name which even Rome 
has canonised? As for Spain, Ultra 








* He surely means Bernini, and is a ninny for not saying so. But Mr Cocks? 


translation says Berni—p. 144. 
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montanism was riveted upon her by 
the Inquisition, and she is twice dead. 
One sees no more the churches of 
Western Christendom, fortified by 
Pragmatic Sanctions, and treated with 
as younger sisters, even by domineer- 
ing Rome! They have disappeared ; 
and the only light that lingers in their 
places is the sad sepulchral flame that 
owes its existence to decay. 

Such is Ultramontanism. Follow 
its history, in connexion with political 
events in France, and you cannot fail 
to charge it with all the responsibility 
of French infidelity, and, consequently, 
of the present lamentable condition 
of the nation. Thrice has the spirit 
of France been in deadly collision with 
it—in the fire, in the wind, and in the 
earthquake. Its first antagonists were 
the Huguenots, and over them it 
triumphed by the persecutions of Louis 
XIV., following up the policy of Ca- 
therine de Medicis. It was next con- 
fronted by Jansenism under Louis 
XV., and that it overcame by intrigue 
and by ridicule. Under Louis XVI. 
itwas obliged to meet the atheism of 
the Encyclopedists, which it had it- 
self produced, and which terribly visit- 
ed upon its head its own infernal 
inventions. ‘To overwhelm the Port- 
Royalists, it had resorted to low cari- 
catures and epigrams, and to philoso- 
phical satires upon their piety. Vol- 
taire took from these the hint of his 
first warfare against Christianity. This 
was first a joke and a song, and then 
Ca Ira and A la lanterne; first the 
popguns of wit, then the open bat- 
tery of Ecrasez l’infame, and then the 
exploding mine of revolution. It 
merely reversed the stratagems of 
Ultramontanism, which began in mas- 
sacre, and finished its triumphs with a 
jest; and both together have stamped 
the nation with its indelible character 
of half tiger and half monkey. The 
origin of such an issue of infamy can- 
hot be concealed. France owes it all 
to her conduct in the crisis of the Re- 
formation. Had the Gallic Church, 
under Henry of Navarre, fully copied 
the example of England, or had she 
even carried out her own instincts, 
repudiating the Council of Trent, and 
falling back upon the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion for a full defence of her indepen- 
dence, how different would have been 
her history, and that of the monarchy 
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to which she would have proved a 
lasting support! Let the difference 
between Henri Quatre and Louis 
Quatorze, between Sully and Riche- 
lieu, illustrate the reply. Or it may 
be imagined, by comparing the cam- 
paigns of Cevennes with the peaceful 
mission of Fenelon to the Huguenots 
of Saintonge. Where now both church 
and state appear the mere materials 
of ambition to such as Mazarin and 
Dubois, or where even the purer ge- 
nius of such as Bossuet and Massillon 
is exhibited in humiliating and dis- 
graceful associations, the places of his- 
tory might have been adorned by such 
bright spirits as were immured at Port- 
Royal, or such virtue as sketched the 
ideal kingdom of 7'élémaque, and ren- 
dered illustrious a life of uncomplain- 
ing sorrow in the pastoral chair of 
Cambray. Where the court can boast 
one Bourdaloue, there would have 
been, beside him, not a few like Pas- 
cal; and in the rural parishes there 
would have been many such as Ar- 
nauld and Nicole, training in simple 
piety and loyal worth the successive 
generations of a contented people. As 
for the palace, it would never have 
been haunted by the dark spirit of Je- 
suitism, which has so often hid itself 
in the robes of royalty, and reigned in 
the sovereign’s name ; and the people 
would have known it only as a fear- 
ful thing beyond the Pyrenees, whose 
ear was always in the confessional, 
and whose hand was ever upon the 
secret wires of the terrible Inquisition. 
The capital would have been a citadel 
of law, and the kingdom still a Chris- 
tian state. Its history might have 
lacked a ‘‘ Grand Monarque,” and 
certainly a Napoleon; but then there 
would have been no dragonnades, and 
possibly no Dubarrydom; no Ency- 
clopedie, and no Ca Ira! The bell of 
St Germain l’Auxerrois would have 
retained its bloody memory as the 
tocsin of St Bartholomew’s massacre, 
but it would never have sounded its 
second peal of infamy as the signal for 
storming the Tuileries, and for open- 
ing those successive vials of avenging 
woe, in which France is expiating her 
follies and her crimes. 

Bossuet, in his funeral oration upon 
Queen Henrietta, unhappily for his 
own cause, has challenged a compari- 
son between the histories of France 
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and England, which, if he were living 
in our days, he would hardly renew 
with pleasure. The Anglican Refor- 
mation was rashly charged by him 
with all the responsibility of the Great 
Rebellion ; but facts have proved that 
revolutions are by no means confined 
to anti-papal countries, while history 
may be safely appealed to by English- 
men, in deciding as to the kind of 
religion which has best encountered 
the excesses of rebellion, and most 
effectually cured the disease. The 
Anglican Church survived the Great 
Rebellion, with fidelity to itself: the 
Gallic Church perished in the Revolu- 
tion. Before the vainglorious taunt 
of Bossuet had passed from the 
memory of living men, all those 
causes were at work in France, 
which bred the whirlwind of infi- 
delity, and which insured a revolu- 
tion, not of fanaticism, but of atheism. 
The real power of the two churches, 
in moulding the character of a people, 
and retaining the loyalty of its noblest 
intellect, became, then, singularly ap- 
parent. In France, it was supersti- 
tion to believe in Gop. In France, 
philosophers were afraid to own a 
great First Cause. In France, noble- 
men were ashamed to confess a con- 
science. In France, bishops and car- 
dinals were foremost in apostasy, and 
claimed their sacerdotal rank only to 
become the high-priests of atheistic 
orgies. It is needless to cite, in com- 
parison, the conduct of parallel classes 
during the Great Rebellion in England ; 
while, at the very moment in which 
these things were transacting, the 
brightest genius in her Impcrial Par- 
liament could proclaim himself not 
only a believer, but a crusader for 
Christianity. It was a noble answer 
to the ghost of poor Bossuet, when 
such a man as Burke, addressing a 
gentleman of France, declared the 
adhesion of England to her Reformed 
religion to be not the result of indif- 
ference but of zeal; when he proudly 
contrasted the intelligent faith of his 
countrymen with the fanatical impiety 
of the French ; and when, with a dig- 
nity to which sarcasm has seldom at- 
tained, he reminded a nation of athe- 
ists, that there was a people, every 
whit its peer, which still exulted in 
the Christian name, and among whom 
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religion, so far from being relegated 
to provinces, and the firesides of pea- 
sants, still sat in the first rank of the 
legislature, and ‘‘ reared its mitred 
front” in the very face of the throne. 
The withering rebuke of such a boast 
must be measured by the standard of 
the time when it was given. In Paris, 
the mitre had just been made the 
ornament of an ass, which bore in 
mockery, upon its back, the vessels of 
the holy sacrament, and dragged a 
Bible at its tail. 

WLhus the colossal genius of Burke 
stood before the world, in that war of 
elements, trampling the irreligion of 
France beneath his feet, like the Arch- 
angel thrusting Satan to his bottom- 
less abyss. The spectacle was not 
lost. It was that beautiful and sublime 
exhibition of moral grandeur that 
quickened the noblest minds in Europe 
to imitative virtue, and produced the 
school of the Reaction. It was rather 
the spirit of British faith, and law, and 
loyalty, personified in him. The same 
spirit had been felt in France before: 
it had moulded the genius of Montes- 
quieu, abstractly ; but Burke was its 
mighty concrete, and he wrote him- 
self like a photograph upon kindred 
intellect throughout the world. Be- 
fore his day, the character of English 
liberty had been laboriously studied 
and mechanically learned ; but he, as 
its living representative and embodi- 
ment, made himself the procreant 
author of an intellectual family. I fear 
you will regard this as a theory of my 
own, but I would not have ventured 
to say this on my mere surmise. One 
whose religion identifies him with 
Ultramontanism has made the acknow- 
ledgment before me. I refer to the 
English editor and translator of Schle- 
gel’s Philosophy of History. Accord- 
ing to him, Schlegel at Vienna, and 
Goerres at Munich, were “ the su- 
preme oracles of that illustrious school 
of liberal conservatives, which number- 
ed, besides those eminent Germans, 4 
Baron von Haller in Switzerland, 4 
Viscount de Bonald in France, % 
Count Henri de Merode in Belgium, 
and a Count de Maistre in Pied- 
mont.”* From the writings of these 
great men, in a greater or less degree, 
he augurs the future political regenera 
tion of Europe; and yet, strongly 
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* Literary Life of Frederick con Schlegel. By James Burton Robertson, Esq- 
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warped as he is away from England, 
and towards Rome, as the source of 
all moral and national good, he does 
not conceal the fact that this splendid 
school of the Reaction was ‘ founded 
by our great Burke.” My hopes from 
the writings of these men are not so 
sanguine: but, so far as they are true 
to their original, they have been 
already of great service. ‘They may 
hereafter be made still more powerful 
for good; and if, at the same time, 
the rising school of Conservatism, 
which begins to make itself felt in 
America, shall impart its wholesome 
influences to an off-shoot of England, 
so vast already, and of such grand 
importance to the future, then, and 
not till then, will be duly estimated 
the real greatness of those splendid 
services which Burke was created to 
perform, not for his country only, but 
for the human race. 

Perhaps it could hardly have been 
otherwise; but it must always be 
deplored that the Conservatism of 
England was reproduced on the Con- 
tinent in connexion with the Chris- 
tianity of Ultramontanism. The 
conservatism of de Stael and of 
Chateaubriand, though repudiated by 
the réactionnaires, is indeed worthy 
of honourable mention, as their char- 
acters will ever be of all admiration; 
yet it must be owned to be deficient in 
foree, and by no means executive. 
Itwas the Conservatism of impulse— 
the Conservatism of genius, but not 
the Conservatism of profound philo- 
sophy and energetic benevolence. 
The spirit that breathes in the Génie 
du Christianisme is always beautiful, 
and often devout, yet it has been 
justly censured, as recommending less 
the truth than the beauty of the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ; and though it 
doubtless did something to reproduce 
the religious sentiment, it seems to 
have effected nothing in behalf of 
religious principle. Its author would 
have fulfilled a nobler mission had he 
taught his countrymen, in sober prose, 
their radical defects in morality, and 
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their absolute lack of a conscience. 
The Conservatives of the Reaction 
have at least attempted greater things. 
They have bluntly told the French 
nation that they must reform; they 
have set themselves to produce again 
the believing spirit: their mistake has 
been, that they have confounded faith 
with superstition, and taken the cause 
of the Jesuits into the cause of their 
country and their God. Nothing 
could have been more fatal. It 
arms against them such characters as 
Michelet,* with his Priests, Women, 
and Families, and makes even Quinet 
formidable with his lectures on ‘ the 
Jesuits and Ultramontanism.” Yet 
it must be urged in their belialf, that 
they have been pardonably foolish, 
for they drew their error with their 
mother’s milk; and when even faith 
was ridiculed as credulity, it was an 
extravagance almost virtuous to rush 
into superstition. Such is the dilem- 
ma of a good man in Continental 
Europe: his choice lies between the 
extremes of corrupt faith and philo- 
sophic unbelief. This was the mis- 
fortune of poor Frederick Schlegel ; 
and, disgusted with the hollow ration- 
alism of Germany, he became a Papist, 
in order to profess himself a Chris- 
tian. The mistake was magnani- 
mously made. We cannot but ad- 
mire the man who eats the book of 
Roman infallibility, in his hunger for 
the bread of everlasting life. Even 
Chateaubriand must claim our sym- 
pathies on this ground. Onur feel- 
ings are with such errorists—our con- 
victions of truth remain unaltered; 
and we cannot but lament the fatality 
which has thus attended European 
Conservatism like its shadow, and 
exposed it to successful assaults from 
its foes. I have shown how they use 
their opportunity. And no wonder, 
when this substitution of Ultramon- 
tanism for Christianity has involved 
de Maistre in an elaborate defence of 
the Inquisition—debased the Conser- 
vatism of de Bonald to slavish ab- 
solutism ;¢ and when true to its dead- 





* See Blackwood for August 1845. 


+ Mr Robertson says of de Bonald, “ As long as this great writer deals in general 
Propositions, he seldom errs ; but when he comes to apply his principles to practice, 
then the political prejudices in which he was bred lead him sometimes into exaggera- 
tions and errors.” For “ political prejudices” substitute Ultramontanism, and Mr 
Robertson has characterised the whole school of the Reaction. 
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ening influence upon the conscience, 
it implicated von Haller in the in- 
famous perjury which, though com- 
mitted under the sanction of a Romish 
bishop, led to his ignominious ex- 
pulsion’ from the sovereign council 
at Berne. Chateaubriand has not 
escaped an infection from the same 
atmosphere. It taints his writings. 
In such a work as the Génie du Chris- 
tianisme, denounced as it is by the 
Ultramontanists generally, there is 
much that is not wholesome. The 
eloquent champion of faith wields the 
glaive as stoutly for fables as for 
eternal verities. The poet makes 
beauty drag decay in her train, and 
ties a dead corpse to the wings of im- 
mortality. ‘Truth itself, in his apolo- 
gy, though brought out in grand re- 
lief, is sculptured on a sepulchre full 
of dead men’s bones; and, unhappily, 
while we draw near to examine the 
perfection of his ideal, we find our- 
selves repelled by a lurkiag scent of 
putrefaction. 

The career of de Maistre is, in 
epitome, that of his school. Dis- 
gusted with Jacobinism, and naturally 
delighting in paradox, it seemed to 
afford him relief to avow himself a 
papist, in an age of atheism. He 
was not only the author of the re- 
actionary movement, but his character 
was itself the product of Reaction. 
Driven with his king to Sardinia, in 
1792, by the invasion of Piedmont, 
his philosophical contempt for the 
revolutionists was exhibited in his 
Considerations sur la France, from 
which, in a former letter, I have made 
so long a quotation. In this work— 
in some respects his best—his Ultra- 
montanism is far from extravagant : 
and not only his religious principles 
as they were then, but also the effect 
which everything English was then 
producing on his mind, is clearly seen 
in a comment upon the English Church, 
which, as it passed his review, and 
was printed again in 1817 with no 
retractation, must be regarded as some - 
what extraordinary. ‘“ If ever 
Christians reunite,” says he, “as all 
things make it their interest to do, it 
would seem that the movement must 
take rise in the Church of England. 
Calvinism was French work, and con- 
sequently an exaggerated production. 
We are pushed too far away by the 
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sectarians of so unsubstantial a reli- 
gion, and there is no mean by which 
they may comprehend us: but the 
Church of England, which touches ug 
with one hand, touches with the other 
a class whom we cannot reach; and 
although, in a certain point of view, 
she may thus appear the butt of two 
parties, (as being herself rebellious, 
though preaching authority,) yet in 
other respects she is most precious, 
and may be considered as one of those 
chemical interméedes, which are cap- 
able of producing a union between 
elements dissociable in themselves.” 
He seldom shows such moderation; 
for the Greek and Anglican churches 
he specially hates. In 1804 he was 
sent ambassador to St Petersburg; 
and there he resided till 1817, ful- 
filling his diplomatic duties with that 
zeal for his master, and that devotion 
to conservative interests, which are 
the spirit of his writings. There he 
published, in 1814, the pithy Essai sur 
le principe générateur des Constitutions, 
in which he reduced to an abstract 
form the doctrines of his former 
treatise on France. His style is 
peculiarly relishable, sometimes even 
sportive; but its main maxims are 
laid down with a dictatorial dignity 
and sternness, which associate the 
tractate, in the minds of many, with 
the writings of Montesquieu. This 
essay, so little known in England, 
has found an able translator and 
editor in America, who commends 
it to his countrymen as an antidote to 
those interpretations which are put 
upon our constitutional law by the 
political disciples of Rousseau. I 
commend the simple fact to your con- 
sideration, as a sign of the more 
earnest tone of thinking, on such 
matters, which is beginning to be felt 
among us. The fault of the essay 1s 
its practical part, or those applica- 
tions into which his growing Ultra- 
montanism diverted his sound theories. 
His principles are often capable of 
being turned upon himself, as I have 
noticed in the matter of creeds. His 
genius also found a congenial amuse- 
ment in translating Plutarch’s Delays 
of Divine Justice, which he accom- 
panied with learned notes, illustrating 
the influence of Christianity upon 4 
heathen mind. On his return from 
St Petersburg in 1817, appeared his 
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violent Ultramontane work, Du Pape, 
in which he most ingeniously, but 
very sophistically, uses in support of 
the papacy an elaborate argument, 
drawn from the good which an over- 
ruling Providence has accomplished, 
by the very usurpations and tyrannies 
of the Roman See. As if this were 
not enough, however, he closes his 
life and labours with another work, 
the Soirées de St Petersbourg, in 
which, with bewitching eloquence, he 
expends all his powers of varied 
learning, and pointed sarcasm, and 
splendid sophistry, upon questions 
which have but the one point of turn- 
ing everything to the account of his 
grand theory of church and state. 
Thus, from first to last, he identifies 
his political and moral philosophy 
with religious dogmas _ essentially 
ruinous to liberty, and which, during 
three centuries, have wasted every 
kingdom in which they have gained 
aseendency. To the direct purpose 
of uprooting the little that remained 
of Gallicanism, he devoted a treatise, 
which accompanies his work Du Pape, 
and of which the first book is entitled, 
De l'Esprit d’opposition nourri en 
France contre le Saint-Siege. Its 
points may be stated in a simple sen- 
tence from the works of his coadjutor, 
Frederick Schlegel, who, in a few 
words, gives the theory which has 
been the great mistake of the Reac- 
tim. ‘The disguised half-schism of 
the Gallican church,” says he,—“ not 
less fatal in its historical effects than 
the open schism of the Greeks—has 
contributed very materially towards 
the decline of religion in France, 
down to the period of the Restora- 
tion.”* He illustrates it by the dis- 
putes of Louis XIV. with the court 
of Rome, but forgets to say anything 
ofhis extermination of the Huguenots. 
one sense, however, he is right. It 
Was precisely the half-schism to which 
the mischief is attributable. This 
-way work it was that enabled 
Louis XIV. to assert the Gallican 
theory against a semi- Protestant pope, 
t the very purpose of fostering 
genuine Ultramontanism and favour- 
ing the Jesuits; while under another 
Pontiff he could repudiate Gallican- 
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ism, and force the clergy to retract 
what he had forced them to adopt! 
The schism of England was doubtless 
‘“‘an open schism,” in the opinion of 
Schlegel, and if so, it should have been 
followed, on his theory, by worse 
effects; but Schlegel lives too long 
after the days of Bossuet to bring 
her example into view. The natural 
appeal would have been to that ex- 
ample, as its history is cotemporary ; 
but he adroitly diverts attention from 
So instructive a parallel, and cunning- 
ly drags in ‘the open schism of the 
Greeks!” Thus, against a bristling 
front of facts, he drives his theory 
that France has not been Romish 
enough, and lends all his energies to 
render her less Gallican and more 
Tridentine. Were he now alive, he 
might see reason to amend his doc- 
trine in the condition of Rome itself! 
But the condition of France is quite 
as conclusive. Since the Restoration, 
the French Church has been growing 
more and more Ultramontane, and the 
people are worse and worse. Galli- 
canism is extinct, but results are 
all against the Reactionary theory. 
France has no more a la Vendée; 
there will be no more Chouans; the 
present Church is incapable of reviv- 
ing such things. It makes the infi- 
dels. I know there is less show of 
rampant atheism just now than for- 
merly ; but if there is less of paroxysm, 
there is less of life. France dies of a 
chronic atheism. The Abbé Bonne- 
tat, writing in 1845 on The Religious 
and Moral Wants of the French Popu- 
lation, expresses nothing but contempt 
for the alleged improvement in reli- 
gious feeling. According to him, 
almost a tenth of the male population, 
in any given district, not only do not 
believe in Gop, but glory in their un- 
belief. Half of all the rest make no 
secret of their infidelity as to the im- 
mortality of the soul; and their wives 
are equally sceptical, to the curse of 
their children’s children! ‘The re- 
sidue believe,” says the Abbé, ‘‘ only 
in the sense of not denying. They 
affirm nothing, but, as compared with 
the others, they lack the science of 
misbelief.” To go on with his melan- 
choly picture, the divine and salutary 
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institution of the Lord’s day no longer 
effects its purpose. In towns, the 
working classes and _ tradespeople 
scarcely ever enter the churches. In 
the rural districts, a tenth of the peo- 
ple never go to church at all; and of 
the rest, one half may hear a mass 
on the five great festivals, while the 
other half, though more frequent in 
attendance, are very irregular. One 
Sunday they perform the duty per- 
functorily ; the next they work in the 
fields; the next they stay at home, 
amuse themselves, and forget religion 
as part of “dull care.” The young 
folk, in many places, receive their 
first and last communion at twelve or 
fourteen, and that is the end of their 
conformity. A worse feature yet in 
the domestic manners, resulting from 
this state of religion, is the fact that 
girls and boys are brought up very 
much in the same way, and are 
thrown promiscuously together, spend- 
ing their evenings where they choose. 
Parents have ceased to ask their chil- 
dren— Why were you not at church? 
Were you at vespers? Were youatmass? 
and in fact are the first to corrupt 
their offspring, by their brutal irre- 
ligion, and coarse language, and 
shameless behaviour.* 

Such is the moral picture of France. 
The Abbé has brightened his mass of 
shadow with here and there a reflec- 
tion of light, but there is no mistaking 
his work for a Claude Lorraine. 
France is in a moral eclipse, and her 
portrait presents, of necessity, the 
chiaro ’scuro of a Rembrandt. One 
needs no more than these confessions 
of a French ecclesiastic to account for 
her false and fickle notions of liberty, 
and for her interminable émeutes and 
revolutions. Yet if Quinct has not 
wholly invented his assertions, the 
Conservatism of France is pledged 
to prescribe as remedies the same old 
poison from which the disease results. 
It would take the Christianity of the 
nation, at its last gasp, and dose it 
anew with Ultramontanism. They 
have adopted the sound principle, that 
Christianity moulds a people to en- 
lightened notions of liberty, but they 
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seem not to know that it does this by 
acting directly upon theconscience; and 
hence their political system is spoiled 
by their fatal substitution, for pure 
Christianity, of that spurious religion 
whose great defect is precisely this, 
that it does not undertake to cleanse 
and cure the conscience, but only to 
subject it, mechanically, to irrational 
authority. Montesquieu, in asserting 
the importance of Christianity, with- 
out question failed to detect this 
essential defect in Popery, but he in- 
stinctively taught his countrymen, by 
memorable example, to eschew Ultra- 
montanism. In the closing scene of 
a life which, with all its blemishes, 
was a great life, and, in comparison 
with his times, a good one, he accepted 
with reverence the ministrations of 
his parish priest, but repulsed from 
his deathbed, with aversion and dis- 
gust, the officious and intrusive Je- 
suits.| De Maistre is more devout 
than Montesquieu, but he is less 
jealous of liberty, and his ideas of 
‘‘what a people ought to will” are 
limited, if not illiberal. His more 
moderate ally, Ballanche, has not u- 
justly characterised him as ‘ not, like 
Providence, merciful, but, like destiny, 
inexorable.” It is impossible that a 
Conservatism, of which such is the 
sovereign genius, should achieve any- 
thing for the restoration of such 4 
country as France. I have, indeed, 
predicted the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, according to de Maistre’s prin- 
ciples, by the sheer tenacity of life 
which belongs to a hereditary claim, 
and by which it outlasts all other pre- 
tensions. But I cannot think that 
either he or his disciples have done 
much to bring it about; and still less 
do I imagine that their system, as 3 
system, can give permanence to the 
monarchy or prosperity to the state. 
On the contrary, let Mons. Berryer, 
or the Comte de Montalembert, at- 
tempt the settlement of the kingdom 
on the theory of the réactionnares, 
and they will speedily bring it to that 
full stop which Heaven at last ad- 
judges to princes as well as to people, 
‘‘ who show themselves untutored by 
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calamity, and rebels to experience.” 
They will, at best, prolong the era of 
revolutions to some indefinite epoch 
of futurity, and consign the nation to 
a fever, which will return periodically, 
like a tertian, and wear it out by 
shakings. 

It will be well, then, if the imperial 
farce that must precede ‘the Jlegiti- 
mate drama” shall prove somewhat 
protracted. The Legitimists, mean- 
time, may become convinced of the 
blunder of the Reaction, and resolve 
upon @ wiser and more sound conser- 
vatism. De Maistre hazards some 
predictions in his works, on which he 
stakes the soundness of his theories, 
and for which he challenges derision 
and contempt to his doctrines, if they 
fail. The position of Pio Nono, from 
the very outset of his career, has 
stultified those theories already; and 
if he remains permanently where 
he now is, it will be to good- 
breeding alone that de Maistre will 
owe his preservation from the con- 
tempt he has invoked, by staking 
his reputation on the conservative 
character of that very court of Rome, 
from which the democratic wildfire, 
that has inflamed all Europe, has 
proceeded! In any conceivable set- 
tlement of the Roman States, the 
Pontiff will hardly be to Europe what 
hehas been during the former years 
of this century ; and if he is to sink to 
4 mere patriarchal primate, the grand 
dream of ultramontanism is dissi- 
pated.* It is to be hoped, then, that 
the restoration may be deferred till 
the Legitimists have been effectually 
taught the grand fallacy of ultramon- 
tane conservatism ; and that Henry 

- will ascend the throne, cured of 
the hereditary plague of his immedi- 
ae ancestors, and willing to revert, 
orhis example, to his great name- 
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sake, Henri Quatre. He will need 
another Sully to restore France to a 
sound mind. His cause demands a 
minister who will not trust it to the 
tide of impulse on which it will come 
in, but who will labour with prudence 
and with foresight, to gain an anchor- 
age before the ebb. Give but a mi- 
nister to the restoration capable of 
that kind of patient and practical fore- 
cast, which sent Peter to the dock- 
yards ; and let him begin with the 
parochial schools, to mould a new race 
of Frenchmen under the influences of 
true religion ; and let him have the 
seventeen years which Louis Philippe 
wasted on steam-ships and bastions, 
and Montpensier marriages ; and then, 
if it be ‘*men that constitute a state,” 
there is yet a future of hope for France. 
And forgive me for adding, Basil, that 
if England shall reverse this policy, 
and make the national schools the 
sources of disaffection to the national 
religion—then may she expect to see 
her Oxford and Cambridge degraded 
to such seats ofsedition as ‘‘ the College 
of France,” and their ingenuous youth 
converted from gowusmen into blouse- 
men, under such savans as Quinet. 
Remember, too, in connexion with 
what I have written, that Ireland is 
the most ultramontane of all nations 
under heaven, and you will be able to 
estimate the value of government 
measures for its relief! May God open 
the eyes of all who seek the prosperity 
of the British empire to the primary 
importance of a wholesome national 
religion, retaining its hold on the 
national heart, and moulding the 
national conscience to the grand poli- 
tical wisdom of the proverb—‘'t My 
son, fear the Lord and the king, and 
meddle not with them that are given 
to change.” Yours, 

ERNEST. 





*& * . ° . ° a ee | 
Le Souverain Pontife est la basenécessaire, unique, et exclusive du Christianisme. 


Si les événements contrarient ce que j’avance, j’appelle sur ma mémoire 


le mépris et les risées de la postérité.”—_Du Pape, chap. v. p. 268. 
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MADAME D’ARBOUVILLE’S *‘ VILLAGE DOCTOR.” 


Tue readers of Blackwood can hardly have forgotten a charming French 
tale, of which an abridged translation appeared, under the title of ‘* An Un. 
























































1 
published. French Novel,” in the number of the Magazine for December 
1847. In the brief notice prefixed to it, we mentioned the existence of a : 
companion story by the same authoress, which had obtained wider ciren- 
lation than its fellow, through arbitrary transfer to the pages of a French 
periodical; and which, on that account, although of more convenient length I 
than the Histoire Hollandaise, we abstained from reproducing. Having thus t 
drawn attention to one of the most pleasing tales we in any language are t 
acquainted with, we fully expected speedily to meet with it in an English b 
version. Not having done so, our vivid recollection of the great merits of 9 
‘+ Le Médecin du Village” now induces us to revoke our first decision—the ra 
more readily that we have repeatedly been solicited to give the English public e 
an opportunity of appreciating a tale unprocurable in the form in which it was th 
originally printed, and which few persons in this country are likely to have read br 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The exquisite delineation of the erring, but fr 
meekly penitent Annunciata, and of the long-suffering and enthusiastically ti 
pious Christine, may well inspire a wish to become acquainted with other te 
productions of the same delicate and graceful pen. The simple story of th 
the Village Doctor will not disappoint expectation. We ourselves, deeply le 
sensible of the fascinations of the Countess d’Arbouville’s style, consider sid 
it her happiest effort; and although we once hinted a doubt of the the 
probability of its crowning incident, we forget to play the critic when m- 10 
der the influence of her touching pathos and delightful diction. In om fol 
present capacity of translators we feel but too strongly the inrpossibility of Ma 
rendering the artless elegance of her style, which flows on, smooth, fresh, wil 
-and sparkling, like a summer streamlet over golden sands. And, with all de’ 
her apparent simplicity, Madame d’Arbouville is a cunning artist, play- con 
ing with skilful hand upon the chords of the heart, which vibrate a ney 
her lightest touch. The effects she produces are the more striking because rf 
seemingly unsought. But her merits will be better exhibited by this second ples 
specimen of her writings than by any praise we could lavish; and we there at 
fore proceed, without further preamble, to the narrative of Eva Meredith's Ney 
sorrows, as given by her humble friend, lofty 

| 

THE VILLAGE DOCTOR, the, 

“What is that?” exclaimed was married to a man much older & for ; 
several persons assembled in the than herself, who did not always pro &  smil 
dining-room of the chiteau of tect her by his presence. Withow! 9 inter 
Burcy. abusing the great liberty she enjoyed, Th 
The Countess of Moncar had just she was gracefully coquettish, ele the o 
inherited, from a distant and slightly gantly frivolous, pleased with trifles— J upon 
regretted relation, an ancient chateau with a compliment, an amiable word, guard 
which she had never seen, although it an hour's triumph—loving a ball for Bf assen; 
was at barely fifteen leagues from her the pleasure of adorning herself, fond able 
habitual summer residence. One of of admiration, and not sorry to it: break 
the most elegant, and almost one of spire love. When some grave old table, 
the prettiest womenin Paris, Madame aunt ventured a sage remonstrance— teau. 
de Moncar was but moderately at- ‘ Mon Dieu!” she replied ; “+ do let With ts 
tached to the country. Quitting the me laugh and take life gaily. Its & With ¢ 
capital at the end of June, to return far less dangerous than to listen ® the di 
thither early in October, she usually solitude to the beating of one’s heat Which 
took with her some of the companions For my part, I do not know if Leve? & tot fey 
of her winter gaieties, and afew young have a heart!” She spoke the tru food fo 
men, selected amongst her most assi- and really was uncertain upon t Teturne 
duous partners. Madame de Moncar point. Desirous to remain 80, the ing 
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thought it prudent to leave herself no 
time for reflection. 

One fine morning in September, the 
countess and her guests set out for the 


ch mknown chateau, intending to pass 
In- the day there. A cross road, reputed 
der practicable, was to reduce the journey 
ha to twelve leagues. The cross road 


proved execrable: the travellers lost 
their way in the forest; a carriage 
broke down; in short, it was not 
till mid-day that the party, much fa- 



























are tigued, and but moderately gratified 
lish by the picturesque beauties of the 
i scenery, reached the chateau of Burcy, 


whose aspect was scarcely such as to 
console them for the annoyances of 












was the journey. It was a large sombre 
read building with dingy walls. In its 
but front a garden, then out of cul- 
ally tivation, descended from terrace to 
ther terrace; for the chateau, built upon 
y of the slope of a wooded hill, had no 
eply level ground in its vicinity. On all 
sider sides it was hemmed in by mountains, 
the the trees upon which sprang up amidst 
un- rocks, and had a dark and gloomy 
| OM foliage that saddened the eyesight. 
yf Man's neglect added to the natural 
resh, wild disorder of the scene. Madame 
h all de Moncar stood motionless and dis- 
play- concerted upon the threshold of her 
ie a newly-acquired mansion. 
cause “This is very unlike a party of 
cond Pleasure,” said she; ‘I could weep 
here at sight of this dismal abode. 
diths Nevertheless here are noble trees, 
lofty rocks, a roaring cataract ; doubt- 
less, there is a certain beauty in all 
that; but it is of too grave an order 
older § for my humour,” added she with a 
gpro- @ smile. “Tet us go in and view the 
ithout # interior,” 
joyed, The hungry guests, eager to sec if 
, el the cook, who had been sent forward 
ifles— §§ Upon the previous day, as an advanced 
word, § guard, had safely arrived, willingly 
all for Msented. Having obtained the agree- 
f, fond able certainty that an abundant 
to i ast would soon be upon the 
re old ) they rambled through the cha- 
ance— é The old-fashioned furniture 
do lt § Withtattered coverings, thearm-chairs 
_ It® With three legs, the tottering tables, 
sten 1 discordant sounds of a piano, 
heart. for a good score of years had 
Level § Mt felt a finger, afforded abundant 
2 truth, for jest and merriment. Gaiety 
on . mturned. Instead of grumbling at 
50, Mconveniences of this uncomfort- 
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able mansion, it was agreed to laugh 
at everything. Moreover, for these 
young and idle persons, the expedi- 
tion was a sort of event, an almost 
perilous campaign, whose originality 
appealed to the imagination. A fag- 
got was lighted beneath the wide 
chimney of the drawing-room ; but 
clouds of smoke were the result, and 
the company took refuge in the plea- 
sure grounds. ‘The aspect of the 
gardens was strange enough; the 
stone-benches were covered with 
moss, the walls of the terraces, crumb- 
ling in many places, left space be- 
tween their ill-joined stones for the. 
growth of numerous wild plants, which 
sprung out erect and lofty, or trailed 
with flexible grace towards the earth. 
The walks were overgrown and obli- 
terated by grass; the parterres, re- 
served for garden flowers, were in- 
vaded by wild ones, which grow 
wherever the heavens afford a drop of 
water and a ray of sun; the insipid 
bearbine enveloped and stifled in its 
envious embrace the beauteous rose 
of Provence ; the blackberry mingled 
its acrid fruits with the red clusters of 
the currant-bush; ferns, wild mint 
with its faint perfume, thistles with 
their thorny crowns, grew beside a 
few forgotten lilies. When the com- 

pany entered theenclosure, numbers of 
the smaller animals, alarmed at theun- 
accustomed intrusion, darted into the 
long grass, and the startled birds flew 
chirping from branch to branch. Si- 
lence, for many years the undisturbed 
tenant of this peaceful spot, fled at the 
sound of human voices and of joyous 

laughter. The solitude was appre- 

ciated by none—none grew pensive 

under its influence; it was recklessly 

broken and profaned. The conversa- 

tion ran upon the gay evenings of the 

past season, and was interspersed 

with amiable allusions, expressive 

looks, covert compliments, with all 

the thousand nothings, in short, re- 

sorted to by persons desirous to please 

each other, but who have not yet ac- 

quired the right to be serious. 

The steward, after long search for 
a breakfast-bell along the dilapidated 
walls of the chateau, at last made up 
his mind to shout from the steps that 
the meal was ready—the half-smile 
with which he accompanied the an- 
nouncement, proving that, like his 
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betters, he resigned himself for one 
day to a deviation from his habits of 
etiquette and propriety. Soon a merry 
party surrounded the board. The 
gloom of the chateau, its desert site 
and uncheery aspect, were all forgot- 
ten; the conversation was general 
and well sustained ; the health of the 
lady of the castle—the fairy whose 
presence converted the crazy old edi- 
fice into an enchanted palace, was 
drunk by all present. Suddenly all 
eyes were turned to the windows of 
the dining-room. 

** What is that ?” exclaimed several 
of the guests. 

A small carriage of green wicker- 
work, with great wheels as high as 
the body of the vehicle, passed 
before the windows, and stopped 
at the door. It was drawn by a 
gray horse, short and punchy, whose 
eyes seemed in danger from the 
shafts, which, from their point of 
junction with the carriage, sloped ob- 
liquely upwards. The hood of the 
little cabriolet was brought forward, 
concealing its contents, with the ex- 
ception of two arms covered with the 
sleeves of a blue blouse, and of a whip 
which fluttered about the ears of the 
gray horse. 

** Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Madame 
de Moncar, ‘‘I forgot to tell youl 
was obliged to invite the village doc- 
tor to our breakfast. The old man 
was formerly of some service to my 
uncle’s family, and I have seen him 
once or twice. Be not alarmed at the 
addition to our party: he is very taci- 
turn. After a few civil words, we 
may forget his presence ; besides, I do 
not suppose he will remain very long.” 

At this moment the dining-room 
door opened, and Dr Barnaby entered. 
He was a little old man, feeble and 
insignificant - looking, of calm and 
gentle countenance. His gray hairs 
were collected into a cue, according to 

a bygone fashion; a dash of powder 
whitened his temples, and extended 
to his furrowed brow. He wore a 
black coat, and steel buckles to his 
breeches. Over one arm hung a rid- 
ing-coat of puce-coloured taffety. In 
the opposite hand he carried his hat 
and a thick cane. His whole appear- 
ance proved that he had taken unusual 
pains with his toilet; but his black 
stockings and coat were stained with 
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mud, as if the poor old man had fallen 
into a ditch. He paused at the door, 
astonished at the presence of so many 
persons. For an instant, a tinge of 
embarrassment appeared upon his 
face; but recovering himself, he si- 
lently saluted the company. The 
strange manner of his entrance gave 
the guests a violent inclination to 
laugh, which they repressed more or 
less successfully. Madame de Mon- 


































































1 
car alone, in her character of mistress 
of the house, and incapable of fail- 
ing in politeness, perfectly preserved 
her gravity. 

‘¢ Dear me, doctor! have you had ' 
an overturn ?” was her first inquiry. : 
Before replying, Dr Barnaby glanced J 
at all these young people in the midst : 
of whom he found himself, and, simple h 
and artless though his physiognomy ) 
was, he could not but guess the 8 
cause of their hilarity. He replied . 
quietly : i 
**T have not been overturned. A 
poor carter fell under the wheels of his : 
vehicle; Iwas passing, and [helpedhim . 
up.” And the doctor took possession of 8 
a chair left vacant for him at the table. : 
Unfolding his napkin, he passed a 
corner through the buttonhole of his D 
coat, and spread out the rest over his rs 
waistcoat and knees. At these pre- th 
parations, smiles hovered upon the ar 
lips of many of the guests, and a whis- Me 
per or two broke the silence ; but this mi 
time the doctor did not raise his eyes. he 
Perhaps he observed nothing. his 
‘Ts there much sickness in the vil- hen 
lage?” inquired Madame de Moncar, oe 
whilst they were helping the new a 
comer. Pre 
“Yes, madam, a good deal.” not 
“This is an unhealthy neighbour- in 
hood?” ae 
** No, madam.” ee PM 
“But the sickness. What causesit? Bar 
“The heat of the sun in har ble 
vest time, and the cold and wet of it in 
winter.” ; ever 
One of the guests, affecting great his 
gravity, joined in the conversation. knob 
“So that in this healthy district, hand 
sir, people are ill all the year round Pom 
The doctor raised his little gray his a 
eyes to the speaker’s face, look vhiet 
him, hesitated, and seemed either to am 
check or to seek a reply. Madame wy 
Moncar kindly came to his relief. the 
“I know,” she said, ‘ that you a tenth 
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here the guardian genius of all who 
suffer.” 

“ Oh, you are too good,” replied the 
old man, apparently much engrossed 
with the slice of pasty upon his plate. 
Then the gay party left Dr Barnaby 
to himself, and the conversation flowed 
in its previous channel. If any notice 
was taken of the peaceable old man, it 
was in the form of some slight sar- 
casm, which, mingled with other dis- 
course, would pass, it was thought, 
unperceived by its object. Not that 
these young men and women were 
generally otherwise than polite and 
kind-hearted ; but upon that day the 
journey, the breakfast, the merriment 
and slight excitement that had at- 
tended all the events of the morning, 
had brought on a sort of heedless 
gaiety and communicative mockery, 
which rendered them pitiless to the 
victim whom chance had thrown in 
their way. The doctor continued 
quietly to eat, without looking up, or 
uttering a word, or seeming to hear 
one; they voted him deaf and dumb, 
and he was no restraint upon the con- 
versation. 

When the guests rose from table, 
Dr Barnaby took a step or two back- 
wards, and allowed each man to select 
the lady he wished to take into the 
drawing-room. One of Madame de 
Moncar’s friends remaining without a 
cavalier, the village doctor timidly ad- 
vanced, and offered her his hand—not 
hisarm. His fingers scarcely touched 
hers as he proceeded, his body slightly 
bentin sign of respect, with measured 
steps towards the drawing-room. 
Fresh smiles greeted his entrance, but 
not a cloud appeared upon the placid 
funtenance of the old man, who was 
how voted blind, as well as deaf and 
dumb. Quitting his companion, Dr 

arnaby selected the smallest, hum- 
blest-looking chair in the room, placed 
itin a corner, at some distance from 
everybody else, put his stick between 

knees, crossed his hands upon the 
ob, and rested his chin upon his 
ds. In this meditative attitude he 
Temained silent, and from time to time 
ls eyes closed, as if a gentle slumber, 
¥hich he neither invoked nor repelled, 
Were stealing over him. 

“Madame de Moncar !” cried one of 

€ guests, ‘I presume it is not yourin- 
tention to inhabit this ruin ina desert?” 
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‘* Certainly I have no such project. ° 
But here are lofty trees and wild 
woods. M. de Moncar may very 
likely be tempted to pass a few weeks 
here in the shooting season.” 

‘In that case you must pull down 
and rebuild; clear, alter, and im- 
prove !” 

‘Let us make a plan!” cried the 
young countess. ‘* Let us mark out 
the future garden of my domains.” 

It was decreed that this party of 
pleasure should be unsuccessful. At 
that moment a heavy cloud burst, and 
a close fine rain began to fall. Impos- 
sible to leave the house. 

‘* How very vexatious!” cried Ma- 
dame de Moncar. ‘ What shall we 
do with ourselves? ‘The horses re- 
quire several hours’ rest. It will evi- 
dently be a wet afternoon. For a 
week to come, the grass, which over- 
grows everything, will not be dry 
enough to walk upon; all the strings 
of the piano are broken; there is not 
a book within ten leagues. This room 
is wretchedly dismal. What can we 
do with ourselves?” 

The party, lately so joyous, was 
gradually losing its gaiety. The blithe 
laugh and arch whisper were suc- 
ceeded by dull silence. The guests 
sauntered to the windows and exa- 
mined the sky, but the sky remained 
dark’ and cloud-laden. Their hopes 
of a walk were completely blighted. 
They established themselves as com- 
fortably as they could upon the old 
chairs and settees, and tried to revive 
the conversation; but there are 
thoughts which, like flowers, require 
a little sun, and which will not flour- 
ish under a bleak sky. All these 
young heads appeared to droop, op- 
pressed by the storm, like the poplars 
in the garden, which bowed their 
tops at the will of the wind. A 
tedious hour dragged by. 

The lady of the castle, a little dis- 
heartened by the failure of her party 
of pleasure, leaned languidly upon a 
window-sill, and gazed vaguely at 
the prospect without. 

‘* There,” said she —‘ yonder, 
upon the hill, is a white cottage 
that must come down: it hides the 
view.” 

“The white cottage!” cried the 
doctor. For upwards of an hour Dr 
Barnaby had been mute and motion- 
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less upon his chair. Mirth and weari- 
ness, sun and rain, had succeeded each 
other without eliciting a syllable from 
his lips. His presence was forgotten 
by everybody: every eye turned 
quickly upon him when he uttered 
these three words—** The white cot- 
tage!” 

‘* What interest do you take in it, 
doctor ?” asked the countess. 

“* Mon Dieu, madame! Pray for- 
get that I spoke. The cottage will 
come down, undoubtedly, since such 
is your good pleasure.” 

‘‘ But why should you regret the 
old shed?” 

“*I—Mon Dieu! it was inhabited 
by persons I loved—and—” 

‘* And they think of returning to it, 
doctor?” 

‘“¢ They are long since dead, madam; 
they died when I was young!” And 
the old man gazed mournfully at the 
white cottage, which rose amongst 
the trees upon the hill-side, like a 
daisy in a green field. There was a 
brief silence. 

“Madam,” said one of the guests 
in a low voice to Madame de Moncar. 
“‘ there is mystery here. Observe the 
melancholy of our Esculapius. Some 
pathetic drama has been enacted in 
yonder house ; a tale of love, perhaps. 
Ask the doctor to tell it us.” 

“Yes, yes!” was murmured on all 
sides, ‘‘ a tale, a story! And should 
it prove of little interest, at any rate 
the narrator will divert us.” 

‘“* Not so, gentlemen,” replied Ma- 
dame de Moncar, in the same sup- 
pressed voice. ‘ If I ask Dr Barnaby 
to tell us the history of the white cot- 
tage, it is on the express condition 
that no one laughs.” All having pro- 
mised to be serious and well-behaved, 
Madame de Moncar approached the 
old man. ‘‘ Doctor,” said she, seat- 
ing herself beside him, “‘ that house, 
I plainly see, is connected with some 
reminiscence of former days, stored 
preciously in your memory. Will you 
tell it us? I should be grieved to 
cause you a regret which it is in my 
power to spare you; the house shall 
remain, if you tell me why you love it.” 

Dr Barnaby seemed surprised, and 
remained silent. The countess drew 

still nearer to him. ‘ Dear doctor!” 
said she, ‘‘see what wretched weather; 
how dreary everything looks. You 
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are the senior of us all; tell us a tale, 
Make us forget rain, and fog, and 
cold.” 

Dr Barnaby looked at the countess 
with great astonishment. 

‘“‘ There is no tale,” he said. ** What 
occurred in the cottage is very simple, 
and has no interest but for me, who 
loved the young people: strangers 
would not call it atale. And I am 
unaccustomed to speak before many 
listeners. Besides, what I should tell 
you is sad, and you came to amuse 
yourselves.” And again the doctor 
rested his chin upon his stick. 

*¢ Dear doctor,” resumed the coun- 
tess, ‘‘ the white cottage shall stand, 
if you say why you love it.” 

The old man appeared somewhat 
moved; he crossed and uncrossed his 
legs; took out his snuff-box, returned 
it to his pocket without opening it; 
then, looking at the countess—* You 
will not pull it down?” he said, indi- 
cating with his thin and tremulous 
hand the habitation visible at the 
horizon. 

**T promise you I will not.” 

““ Well, so be it; I will do that 
much for them; I will save the house 
in which they were happy. 

‘‘ Ladies,” continued the old man, 
“‘T am but a poor speaker ; but I be- 
lieve that even the least eloquent suc- 
ceed in making themselves understood 
when they tell what they have seen 
This story, I warn you beforehand, is 
not gay. To dance and to sing, people 
send for a musician ; they call in the 
physician when they suffer, and are 
near to death.” 

A circle was formed round Dr Bar- 
naby, who, his hands still crossed upon 
his cane, quietly commenced the follow- 
ing narrative, to an audience prep 
beforehand to smile at his discourse. 

“Tt was a long time ago, when I was 
young—for I, too, have been young! 
Youth is a fortune that belongs to 
the world—to the poor as well as # 
the rich—but which abides with none. 
I had just passed my examination; 
had taken my physician’s degree, # 
I returned to my village to exercise 
my wonderful talents, well convil 

that, thanks to me, men would n0W 
cease to die. 

My village is not far from here. 
From the little window of my ro0uh 
I beheld yonder white house upét 
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the opposite side to that you now 
discern. You certainly would not 
find my village handsome. In my 
eyes, it was superb ; I was born there, 
and I loved it. We all see with our 
own eyes the things we love. God 
suffers us to be sometimes a little 
blind; for He well knows that in this 
lower world a clear sight is not always 
profitable. ‘To me, then, this neigh- 
pourhood appeared smiling and plea- 
sant, and I lived happily. The white 
cottage alone, each morning when I 
opened my shutters, impressed me 
disagreeably: it was always closed, 
still and sad like a forsaken thing. 
Never had I seen its windows open 
and shut, or its door ajar; never 
had I known its inhospitable garden- 
gate give passage to human being. 
Your uncle, madam, who had no 
occasion for a cottage so near his 
chiteau, sought to let it; but the 
rent was rather higher than anybody 
here was rich enough to give. It 
remained empty, therefore, whilst in 
the hamlet every window exhibited 
two or three children’s faces peering 
through the branches of gilliflower 
at the first noise in the street. But 
one morning, on getting up, I was 
quite astonished to see a long ladder 
resting against the cottage wall; a 
painter was painting the window- 
shutters green, whilst a maid-servant 
polished the panes, and a gardener 
hoed the flower-beds. 

‘“ All the better,” said I to myself; 
“a good roof like that, which covers 
no one, is so much lost.” 

From day to day the house im- 
proved in appearance. Pots of flowers 
veiled the nudity of the walls; the 
parterres were planted, the walks 
weeded and grayelled, and muslin 
curtains, white as snow, shone in the 
si-rays. One day a post-chaise 
rattled through the village, and drove 
¥ to the little house. Who were the 
strangers? None knew, and all de- 
tired to learn. For along time nothing 
transpired without of what passed 
Within the dwelling. The rose-trees 

ed, and the fresh-laid lawn grew 
verdant; still nothing was known. 

y were the commentaries upon 
the mystery. They were adventur- 
&§ concealing themselves—they were 
4 young man and his mistress—in 
everything was guessed except 
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the truth. The truth is so simple, 
that one does not always think of it; 
once the mind is in movement, it seeks 
to the right and to the left, and often 
forgets to look straight before it. ‘The 
mystery gave me little concern. No 
matter who is there, thought I; they 
are human, therefore they will not be 
long without suffering, and then they 
will send for me. I waited patiently. 

At last one morning a messenger 
came from Mr William Meredith, to 
request me to call upon him. I put 
on my best coat, and, endeavouring to 
assume a gravity suitable to my pro- 
fession, I traversed the village, not 
without some little pride at my im- 
portance. That day many envied 
me. The villagers stood at their doors 
to see me pass. ‘ He is going to the 
white cottage!” they said; whilst I, 
avoiding all appearance of haste and 
vulgar curiosity, walked deliberately, 
nodding to my peasant neighbours. 
‘“* Good-day, my friends,” I said; ‘* I 
will see you by-and-by; this morn- 
ing I am busy.” And thus I reached 
the hill-side. 

On entering the sitting-room of the 
mysterious house, the scene I beheld 
rejoiced my eyesight. Everything 
was so simple and elegant. Flowers, 
the chief ornament of the apartment, 
were so tastefully arranged, that gold 
would not better have embellished the 
modest interior. White muslin was 
at the windows, white calico on the 
chairs—that was all; but there were 
roses and jessamine, and flowers of 
all kinds, as in a garden. ‘The light 
was softened by the curtains, the at- 
mosphere was fragrant; and a young 
girl or woman, fair and fresh as all 
that surrounded her, reclined upon a 
sofa, and welcomed me with a smile. 
A handsome young man, seated near 
her upon an ottoman, rose when the 
servant announced Dr Barnaby. 

*¢ Sir,” said he, with a strong foreign 
accent, ‘‘I have heard so much of 
your skill that I expected to see an 
old man.” 

“‘T have studied diligently, sir,” I 
replied. ‘‘ lam deeply impressed with 
the importance and responsibility of 
my calling: you may confide in me.” 

‘+ Tis well,” he said. ‘‘ lrecommend 
my wife to your best care. Her pre- 
sent state demands advice and pre- 
caution. She was born in a distant 
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land: for my sake she has quitted 
family and friends. I can bring but 
my affection to her aid, for I am with- 
out experience. I reckon upon you, 
sir. If possible, preserve her from all 
suffering.” 

As he spoke, the young man fixed 
upon his wife a look so full of love, 
that the large blue eyes of the beauti- 
ful foreigner glistened with tears of 
gratitude. She dropped the tiny cap 
she was embroidering, and her two 
hands clasped the hand of her hus- 
band. I looked at them, and I ought 
to have found their lot enviable, but, 
somehow or other, the contrary was 
the case. I felt sad; I could not tell 
why. I had often seen persons weep, 
of whom I said—They are happy! I 
saw William Meredith and his wife 
smile, and I could not help thinking 
they had much sorrow. I seated my- 
self near my charming patient. Never 
have I seen anything so lovely as that 
sweet face, shaded by long ringlets of 
fair hair. 

** What is your age, madam?” 

‘* Seventeen.” 

“Is the climate of your native 
country very different from ours ?” 

“TI was born in America—at New 
Orleans. Oh! the sun is far brighter 
than here.” 

Doubtless she feared she had uttered 
a regret, for she added— 

‘But every country is beautiful 
when one is in one’s husband’s house, 
with him, and awaiting his child !” 

Her gaze sought that of William 
Meredith ; then, in a tongue I did not 
understand, she spoke a few words 
which sounded so soft that they must 
have been words of love. 

After a short visit I took my leave, 
promising to return. I did return, 
and, at the end of two months, I was 
almost the friend of this young couple. 
Mr and Mrs Meredith were not selfish 
in their happiness; they found time 
to think of others. They saw that to 
the poor village doctor, whose sole 
society was that of peasants, those 
days were festivals upon which he 
passed an hour in hearing the lan- 
guage of cities. They encouraged me 
to frequent them—talked to me of 
their travels, and soon, with the 
prompt confidence characterising 
youth, they told me their story. It 
was the girl-wife who spoke :-— 
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* Doctor,” she said, ‘‘ yonder, beyond 
the seas, I have father, sisters, family, 
friends, whom I long loved, until the 
day when I loved William. But then] 
shut my heart to those who repulsed 
my lover. William’s father forbade 
him to wed me, because he was too 
noble for the daughter of an American 
planter. My father forbade me to 
love William, because he was too 
proud to give his daughter to a man 
whose family refused her a welcome. 
They tried to separate us; but we 
loved each other. Long did we weep 
and supplicate, and implore the pity 
of those to whom we owed obedience; 
they remained inflexible, and we 
loved! Doctor, did you ever love? 
I would you had, that you might be 
indulgent to us. We were secretly 
married, and we fled to France. Oh 
how beautiful the ocean appeared in 
those early days of our affection! The 
sea was hospitable to the fugitives. 
Wanderers upon the waves, we passed 
happy days in the shadow of our ves- 
sel’s sails, anticipating pardon from 
our friends, and dreaming a bright 
future. Alas! we were too sanguine. 
They pursued us; and, upon pretext 
of some irregularity of form in our 
clandestine marriage, William’s family 
cruelly thought to separate us. We 
found concealment in the midst of 
these mountains and forests. Under 
a name which is not ours we live 
unknown. My father has not for- 
given—he has cursed me! That is 
the reason, doctor, why I cannot al- 
ways smile, even with my dear Wil- 
liam by my side.” 

How those two loved each other! 
Never have I seen a being more com- 
pletely wrapped up in another than 
was Eva Meredith in her husband! 
Whatever her occupation, she always 
so placed herself, that, on raising her 
eyes, she had William before them. 
She never read but in the book he 
was reading. Her head against his 
shoulder, her eyes followed the lines 
on which William’s eyes were fixed; 
she wished the same thoughts to strike 
them at the same moment ; and, whet 
I crossed the garden to reach their 
door, I smiled always to see upon the 
gravel the trace of Eva’s little foot 
close to the mark of William’s boot. 
What a difference between the de- 
serted old house you see yonder, al 
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the pretty dwelling of my young 


friends! What sweet flowers covered 
the walls! What bright nosegays 


decked the tables! How many charm- 
ing books were there, full of tales of 
love that resembled their love! How 
gay the birds that sang around them! 
How good it was to live there, and to 
be loved a little by those who loved 
each other so much! But those are 
right who say that happy days are not 
long upon this earth, and that, in re- 
spect of happiness, God gives but a 
little at a time. 

One morning Eva Meredith ap- 
peared to suffer. I questioned her 
with all the interest I felt for her. 
She answered me abruptly. 

“Do not feel my pulse, doctor,” 
she said; ‘‘ it is my heart that beats 
too quick. Think me childish if you 
will, but I am sad this morning. 
William is going away. He is going 
to the town beyond the mountain, to 
receive money.” 

“And when will he return?” in- 
quired I, gently. 

She smiled, almost blushed, and 
then, with a look that seemed to say, 
Do not laugh at me, she replied, 
* This evening !” 

Notwithstanding her imploring 
glance, I could not repress a smile. 
Just then a servant brought Mr Mere- 
dith’s horse to the door. Eva rose 
from her seat, went out into the gar- 
den, approached the horse, and, whilst 
stroking his mane, bowed her head 
upon the animal’s neck, perhaps to 
conceal the tear that fell from her 
eyes. William came out, threw him- 
elf lightly into the saddle, and gently 
raised his wife’s head. 

‘Silly girl!” said he, with love in 
his eyes and voice. And he kissed 

er brow. 

“ William, we have never yet been 
80 many hours apart!” 

Meredith stooped his head to- 
Wards that of Eva, and imprinted a 
Second kiss upon her beautiful golden 
hair; then he touched his horse’s 
flank with the spur, and set off at a 

op. I am convinced that he, too, 
Was a little moved. Nothing is so 
Contagious as the weakness of those 
We love; tears summon tears, and it 
48 No very laudable courage that keeps 
our eyes dry by the side of a weeping 

end. Iturned my steps homeward, 
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and, once more in my cottage, I set 
myself to meditate on the happiness 
of loving. I asked myself if an Eva 
would ever cheer my poor dwelling. 
I did not think of examining whether 
I were worthy to be loved. When we 
behold two beings thus devoted to 
each other, we easily discern that it 
is not for good and various reasons 
that they love so well; they love be- 
cause it is necessary, inevitable; they 
love on account of their own hearts, 
not of those of others. Well, I thought 
how I might seek and find a heart 
that had need to love, just as, in my 
morning walks, I might have thought 
to meet, by the road-side, some flower 
of sweet perfume. Thus did I muse, 
although it is perhaps a wrong feeling 
which makes us, at sight of others’ 
bliss, deplore the happiness we do not 
ourselves possess. Is not a little en- 
vy there? and if joy could be stolen 
like gold, should we not then be near 
a larceny? 

The day passed, and I had just 
completed my frugal supper, when I 
received a message from Mrs Mere- 
dith, begging me to visit her. In five 
minutes I was at the door of the white 
cottage. I found Eva, still alone, 
seated on a sofa, without work or book, 
pale and trembling. ‘‘ Come, doctor, 
come,” said she, in her soft voice; 
‘‘T can remain alone no longer; see 
how late it is!—he should have been 
home two hours ago, and has not 
yet returned!” 

I was surprised at Mr Meredith’s 
prolonged absence; but, to comfort 
his wife, I replied quietly, ‘* How 
can we tell the time necessary to 
transact his business? ‘They may 
have made him wait; the notary was 
perhaps absent. There were papers 
to draw up and sign.” 

** Ah, doctor, I was sure you would 
find words of consolation! I needed 
to hear some one tell me that it is 
foolish to tremble thus! Gracious 
heaven, how long the day has been! 
Doctor, are there really persons who 
live alone? Do they not die imme- 
diately, as if robbed of half the at- 
mosphere essential to life? But there 
is eight o’clock!” Eight o’clock was 
indeed striking. I could not imagine 
why William was not back. At all 
hazards I said to Mrs Meredith, 
‘* Madam, the sun is hardly set; it is 
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still daylight, and the evening is beau- 
tiful; come and visit your flowers. 
If we walk down the road, we shall 
doubtless meet your husband.” 

She took my arm, and we walked 
towards the gate of the little garden. 
I endeavoured to turn her attention 
to surrounding objects. At first she 
replied, as a child obeys. But I felt 
that her thoughts went not with her 
words. Her anxious gaze was fixed 
upon the little green gate, which had 
remained open since William’s de- 
parture. Leaning upon the paling, 
she suffered me to talk on, smiling 
from time to time, by way of thanks ; 
for, as the evening wore away, she 
lacked courage to answer me. Gray 
tints succeeded the red sunset, foresha- 
dowing the arrival of night. Gloom 
gathered around us. The road, hither- 
to visible like a white line winding 
through the forest, disappeared in the 
dark shade of the lofty trees, and the 
village clock struck nine. Eva started. 
I myself felt every stroke vibrate upon 
my heart. I pitied the poor woman’s 
uneasiness. 

**Remember, madam,” I replied, 
(she had not spoken, but I answered 
the anxiety visible in her features,) 
“‘remember that Mr Meredith must 
return at a walk; the roads through 
the forest are not in a state to admit 
fast riding.” Isaid this to encourage 
her; but the truth is, I knew not how 
to explain William’s absence. Know- 
ing the distance, I also knew that I 
could have gone twice to the town 
and back since his departure. The 
evening dew began to penetrate our 
clothes, and especially Eva’s thin 
muslin dress. Again I drew her 
arm through mine and led her to- 
wards the house. She followed un- 
resistingly; her gentle nature was 
submissive even in affliction. She 
walked slowly, her head bowed, her 
eyes fixed on the tracks left by the 
gallop of her husband’s horse. How 
melancholy it was, that evening walk, 
still without William! In vain we 
listened: there reigned around us the 
profound stillness of a summer night 
in the country. How greatly does a 
feeling of uneasiness increase under 
such circumstances. We entered the 
house. Eva seated herself on the 
sofa, her hands clasped upon her 
knees, her head sunk upon her bosom. 
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There was a lamp on the chimneys 
piece, whose light fell full upon her 
face. I shall never forget its suffer. 
ing expression. She was pale, very 
pale—her brow and cheeks exactly 
the same colour; her hair, relaxed 
by the night-damp, fell in disorder 
upon her shoulders. ‘Tears filled her 
eyes, and the quivering of her colour. 
less lips showed how violent was the 
effort by which she avoided shedding 
them. She was so young that her 
face resembled that of a child for- 
bidden to cry. 

I was greatly troubled, and knew 
not what to say or how to look, 
Suddenly I remembered (it was 4 
doctor’s thought) that Eva, engrossed 
by her uneasiness, had taken nothing 
since morning, and her situation ren- 
dered it imprudent to prolong this 
fast. At my first reference to the 
subject she raised her eyes to mine 
with a reproachful expression, and the 
motion of her eyelids caused two tears 
to flow down her cheeks. 

“For your child’s sake, madam,” 
said I. 

‘‘ Ah, you are right!” she mur. 
mured, and she passed into the 
dining-room; but there the little table 
was laid for two, and at that moment 
this trifle so saddened me as to de 
prive me of speech and motion. My 
increasing uneasiness rendered mé 
quite awkward; I had not the wit to 
say what I did not think. The silence 
was prolonged; ‘‘ and yet,”’ said I to 
myself, ‘‘I am here to console her; 
she sent for me for that purpose 
There must be fifty ways of explail- 
ing this delay—let me find one.” 1 
sought, and sought—and still I re 
mained silent, inwardly cursing the 
poverty of invention of a poor v: 
doctor. Eva, her head resting of 
her hand, forgot to.eat. Suddenly she 
turned to me and burst out sobbing. 

“Ah, doctor!” she exclaimed, “I 
see plainly that you too are uneasy. 

‘* Not so, madam—indeed not 80, 
replied I, speaking at random. 
“Why should I be uneasy? He has 
doubtless dined with the notary. 
The roads are safe, and no one knows 
that he went for money.” 

I had inadvertently revealed one 
my secret causes of uneasiness. 
knew that a band of foreign reapet 
had that morning passed through 
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village, on their way to a neighbour- 
ing department. 

Eva uttered a cry. 

“ Robbers! robbers !” 
claimed. 

er.” 

“But, madam, I only mention it 
to tell you it does not exist.” 

“Oh! the thought struck you, 
doctor, because you thought the mis- 
fortune possible! William, my own 
William! why did you leave me?” 
cried she, weeping bitterly. 

Iwas in despair at my blunder, 
and I felt my eyes fill with tears. 
My distress gave me an idea. 

“Mrs Meredith,” I said, ‘* I can- 
not see you torment yourself thus, 
and remain by your side unable to 
console you. I will go and seek your 
husband ; I will follow at random one 
of the paths through the forest; I 
will search everywhere and shout his 
name, and go, if necessary, to the 
town itself.” 

“Oh, thanks, thanks, kind friend!” 

cried Eva Meredith, ‘‘take the gar- 
dener with you and the servant; 
search in all directions ! ” 
_ We hurried back into the draw- 
ing-room, and Eva rang quickly and 
repeatedly. All the inhabitants of 
the cottage opened at the same time 
the different doors of the apartment. 
“ Follow Dr Barnaby,” cried Mrs 
Meredith. 

At that moment a horse’s gallop 
was distinctly heard upon the gravel 
of the garden. Eva uttered a cry of 
ppiness that went home to every 
heart. Never shall I forget the 
divine expression of joy that illu- 
mined her face, still inundated with 
tears. She and I, we flew to the 
house-door. The moon, passing from 
behind a cloud, threw her full light 
upon a riderless and foam-covered 
horse, whose bridle dragged upon the 
ground, and whose dusty flanks were 

d by the empty ‘stirrups. A 

second cry, this time of intensest 

, burst from Eva’s breast ; 

en she turned towards me, her eyes 

ed, her mouth half open, her arms 
ging powerless. 

i’ Servants were in consternation. 

., Get torches, my friends !” 
tied I, “and follow me! Madam, 
We shall soon return, I hope, and 
Your husband with us. He has re- 


she ex- 
“IT never thought of that 
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ceived some slight hurt, a strained 
ancle, perhaps. Keep up your cou- 
rage. We will soon be back.” 

‘*T go with you!” murmured Eva 
Meredith in a choking voice. 

“Impossible!” I cried. ‘* We must 
go fast, perhaps far, and in yourstate— 
it would be risking your life, and that 
of your child—” 

“T go with you!” repeated Eva. 

Then did I feel how cruel was this 
poor woman’s isolation! Had a 
father, a mother been there, they 
would have ordered her to stay, they 
would have retained her by force ; 
but she was alone upon the earth, 
and to all my hurried entreaties she 
still replied in a hollow voice: “I 
go with you!” 

We set out. The moon was again 
darkened by dense clouds; there was 
light neither in the heavens nor on 
the earth. The uncertain radiance of 
our torches barely showed us the 
path. A servant went in front, 
lowering his torch to the right and to 
the left, to illumine the ditches and 
bushes bordering the road. Behind 
him Mrs Meredith, the gardener, and 
myself followed with our eyes the 
stream of light. From time to time 
we raised our voices and called Mr 
Meredith. After us a stifled sob 
murmured the name of William, as if 
a heart had reckoned on the instinct 
of love to hear its tears better than 
our shouts. We reached the forest. 
Rain began to fall, and the drops 
pattered upon the foliage with a 
mournful noise, as if everything 
around us wept. Eva's thin dress 
was soon soaked with the cold flood. 
The water streamed from her hair 
over her face. She bruised her 
feet against the stones of the road, 
and repeatedly stumbled and fell 
upon her knees; but she rose again 
with the energy of despair, and 
pushed forwards. It was agonising 
to behold her. I scarcely dared look 
at her, lest I should see her fall dead 
before my eyes. At last—we were 
moving in silence, fatigued and dis- 
couraged—Mrs Meredith pushed us 
suddenly aside, sprang forward and 
plunged into the bushes. We fol- 
lowed her, and, upon raising the 
torches—alas !| she was on her knees 
beside the body of William, who was 
stretched motionless upon the ground, 
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his eyes glazed and his brow covered 
with blood which flowed from a wound 
in the left temple. 

‘“Doctor?” said Eva tome. That 
one word expressed—‘* Does Wil- 
liam live?” 

I stooped and felt the pulse of Wil- 
liam Meredith ; I placed my hand on 
his heart and remained silent. Eva 
still gazed at me; but, when my 
silence was prolonged, I saw her 
bend, waver, and then, without word 
or cry, fall senseless upon her hus- 
band’s corpse. 

‘** But, ladies,” said Dr Barnaby, 
turning to his audience, “‘ the sun 
shines again; you can go out now. 
Let us leave this sad story where it 
Sq 7? 


Madame de Moncar approached 
the old physician. ‘ Doctor,” said 
she, ‘‘I implore you to continue; 
only look at us, and you will not 
doubt the interest with which we 
listen.” 

There were no more smiles of 
mockery upon the young faces that 
surrounded the village doctor. In 
some of their eyes he might even 
distinguish the glistening of tears. 
He resumed his narrative. 

*“*Mrs Meredith was carried home, 
and remained for several hours sense- 
less upon her bed. I felt it at once 
a duty and a cruelty to use every 
effort to recall her to life. I dreaded 
the agonising scenes that would fol- 
low this state of immobility. I 
remained beside the poor woman, 
bathing her temples with fresh water, 
and awaiting with anxiety the sad 
and yet the happy moment of re- 
turning consciousness. I was mis- 
taken in my auticipations, for I had 
never witnessed great grief. Eva 
half opened her eyes and immediately 
closed them again; no tear escaped 
from beneath their lids. She remained 
cold, motionless, silent ; and, but for 
the heart which again throbbed be- 
neath my hand, I should have deemed 
her dead. Sad is it to behold a sor- 
row which one feels is beyond con- 
solation! Silence, I thought, seemed 
like a want of pity for this unfortu- 
nate creature: on the other hand, 
verbal condolence was a mockery 
of so mighty a grief. I had found no 
words to calm her uneasiness ; could 
I hope to be more eloquent in the 
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hour of her great suffering? I took 
the safest course, that of profound 
silence. I will remain here, I thought, 
and minister to the physical sufferings, 
as is my duty ; but I will be mute and 
passive, even as a faithful dog would 
lie down at her feet. My mind once 
made up, I felt calmer ; I let her live 
a life which resembled death. After 
a few hours, however, I put a spoon- 
ful of a potion to her lips. Eva 
slowly averted her head. In a few 
moments I again offered her the 
drug. 

“Drink, madam,” I said, gently 
touching her lips with the spoon, 
They remained closed. 

** Madam, your child !” I persisted, 
in a low voice. 

Eva opened her eyes, raised her. 
self with effort upon her elbow, swal- 
lowed the medicine, and fell back upon 
her pillow. 

“T must wait,” she murmured, 
‘till another life is detached from 
mine !” 

Thenceforward Mrs Meredith spoke 
no more, but she mechanically fol- 
lowed all my prescriptions. Stretched 
upon her bed of suffering, she seemed 
constantly to sleep; but at what- 
ever moment I said to her, even it 
my lowest whisper, ‘* Drink this,” 
she instantly obeyed; thus proving 
to me that the soul kept its weary 
watch in that motionless body, with 
out a single instant of oblivion ani 
repose. 

There were none beside myself to 
attend to the interment of William 
Nothing positive was ever known # 


to the cause of his death. The sme. 


he was to bring from the town wi 
not found upon him; perhaps he hal 
been robbed and murdered ; perhaps 
the money, which was in notes, 
fallen from his pocket when he ws 
thrown from his horse, and, as it w# 
some time before any thought é 
seeking it, the heavy rain 
trampled mud might account for is 
disappearance. A fruitless investige 
tion was made and soon dropped. 
endeavoured to learn from Eva 
dith if her family, or that of her hi 
band, should not be written to. I 
difficulty in obtaining an answer. i 
last she gave me to understand that 
had merely to inform their agent, 
would do whatever was need 
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hoped that, at least from England, 
some communication would arrive, 
decisive of this poor creature’s future 
lot. But no; day followed day, and 
none seemed to know that the widow 
of William Meredith lived in utter 
isolation, in a poor French village. 
To endeavour to bring back Eva to 
the sense of her existence, I urged 
her to leave her bed. Upon the 
morrow I found her up, dressed in 
black; but she was the ghost of the 
beautiful Eva Meredith. Her hair 
was parted in bands upon her pale 
forehead, and she sat near a window, 
motionless as she had lain in bed. 

I passed long silent evenings with 
her, a book in my hand for apparent 
occupation. Each day, on my ar- 
rival, I addressed to her a few words 
ofsympathy. She replied by a thank- 
fal look; then we remained silent. 
I waited an opportunity to open a 
conversation ; but my awkwardness 
and my respect for her grief prevented 
my finding one, or suffered it to escape 
when it occurred. Little by little I 
grew accustomed to this mute inter- 
course; and, besides, what could I 
have said to her? My chief object 
was to prevent her feeling quite alone 
in the world; and, obscure as was the 
prop remaining, it still was something. 
I went to see her merely that my 
presence might say, ‘‘ I am here.” 

It was a singular epoch in my life, 
and had a great influence on my future 
existence. Had I not shown so much 
regret at the threatened destruction of 
the white cottage, I would hurry to 
the conclusion of this narrative. “But 
you have insisted upon knowing why 

» that building is hallowed to me, and 
I must tell you therefore what I have 
thought and felt beneath its humble 
roof. Forgive me, ladies, if my words 
are grave. It is good for youth to be 
sometimes a little saddened ; it has so 
much time before it to laugh and to 
forget. 

The son of a rich peasant, I was 
sent to Paris to complete my studies. 
uring four years passed in that great 
ity, I retained the awkwardness of 
iy manners, the simplicity of my 

guage, but I rapidly lost the in- 
genuiousness of my sentiments. I re- 

to these mountains, almost 
ed, but almost incredulous in all 

ose points of faith which enable a 
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man to pass his life contentedly be- 
neath a thatched roof, in the society 
of his wife and children, without 
caring to look beyond the cross above 
the village cemetery. 

Whilst contemplating the love of 
William and of Eva, I had reverted to 
my former simple peasant-nature. I 
began to dream of a virtuous, affec- 
tionate wife, diligent and frugal, em- 
bellishing my house by her care and 
order. I saw myself proud of the 
gentle severity of her features, reveal- 
ing to all the chaste and faithful spouse. 
Very different were these reveries 
from those that haunted me at Paris 
after joyous evenings spent with my 
comrades. Suddenly, horrible cala- 
mity descended like a thunderbolt 
upon Eva Meredith. This time I was 
slower to appreciate the lesson I daily 
received. Eva sat constantly at the 
window, her sad gaze fixed upon the 
heavens. The attitude, common in 
persons of meditative mood, attracted 
my attention but little. Her persist- 
ance in it at last struck me. My book 
open upon my knees, I looked at 
Meredith ; and well assured she would 
not detect my gaze, I examined her 
attentively. She still gazed at the sky 
—my eyes followed the direction of 
hers. ‘* Ah,” I said to myself with 
a half smile, ‘ she thinks to rejoin 
him there!” Then I resumed my 
book, thinking how fortunate it was 
for the weakness of women that such 
thoughts came to the relief of their 
sorrows. 

I have already told you that my 
student’s life had put evil thoughts 
into my head. Every day, however, 
I saw Eva in the same attitude, and 
every day my reflections were recalled 
to the same subject. Little by little I 
came to think her dream a good one, 
and to regret I could not credit its 
reality. The soul, heaven, eternal life, 
all that the old priest had formerly 
taught me, glided through my imagi- 
nation as I sat at eventide before the 
open window. ‘The doctrine of the 
old curé,” I said to myself, ‘‘ was more 
comforting than the cold realities 
science has revealed to me.” Then I 
looked at Eva, who still looked to 
heaven, whilst the bells of the village 
church sounded sweetly in the dis- 
tance, and the rays of the setting sun 
made the steeple-cross glitter against 
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the sky. I often returned to sit op- 
posite the poor widow, persevering in 
her grief as in her holy hopes. 

‘¢ What!” I thought, “‘ can so much 
love address itself to a few particles of 
dust, already mingled with the mould; 
are all these sighs wasted on empty 
air? William departed in the fresh- 
ness of his age, his affections yet 
vivid, his heart in its early bloom. 
She loved him but a year, one little 
year—and is all over for her? Above 
our heads is there nothing but void? 
Love—that sentiment so strong within 
us—is it but a flame placed in the ob- 
scure prison of our body, where it 
shines, burns, and is finally extin- 
guished by the fall of the frail wall 
surrounding it? Is a little dust all that 
remains of our loves, and hopes, and 
passions—of all that moves, agitates, 
and exalts us?” 

There was deep silence in the re- 
cesses of my soul. I had ceased to 
think. Iwas as if slumbering between 
what I no longer denied, and what I 
did not yet believe. At last, one 
night, when Eva joined her hands 
to pray, beneath the most beautiful 
starlit sky possible to behold, I know 
not how it was, but I found my hands 
also clasped, and my lips opened to 
murmur a prayer. ‘Then, by a happy 
chance, and for the first time, Eva 
Meredith looked round, as if a secret 
instinct had whispered her that my 
soul harmonised with hers. 

‘“‘ Thanks,” said she, holding out 
her hand, ‘‘ keep him in your memory, 
and pray for him sometimes.” 

“Oh, madam!” I exclaimed, “ may 
we all meet again in a better world, 
whether our lives have been long or 
short, happy or full of trial.” 

“The immortal soul of William 
looks down upon us!” she replied in a 
grave voice, whilst her gaze, at once 
sad and bright, reverted to the star- 
spangled heavens. 

Since that evening, when perform- 
ing the duties of my profession, I have 
often witnessed death; but never 
without speaking, to the sorrowing 
survivors, a few consoling words on a 
better life than this one; and those 
words were words of conviction. 

At last, a month after these inci- 
dents, Eva Meredith gave birth to a 
son. When they brought her her 
child,—** William !” exclaimed the 
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poor widow ; and tears, soothing tearg 
too long denied to her grief, escaped 
in torrents from her eyes. The child 
bore that much-loved name of William, 
and a little cradle was placed close to 











































the mother’s bed. Then Eva’s gaze, § Sit 
long directed to heaven, returned earth. dle 
wards. She looked to her child now, ag thr 
she had previously looked to her God, § 4 
She bent over him to seek his father’s § fr 
features. Providence had permittedan § 
exact resemblance between William afte 
and the son he was fated not to see. A I 
great change occurred around us. Eva, § tt 
who had consented to live until her § ™8 
child’s existence was detached from § the: 
hers, was now, I could plainly see, me 
willing to live on, because she felt that lean 
this little being needed the protection 
of her love. She passed the days and § 1 
evenings seated beside his cradle; had 
and when I went to see her, oh! then § hear 
she questioned me as to what she § 400 
should do for him, she explained what § "Dh 
he had suffered, and asked what could § ‘ge 
be done to save him from pain. For I ka 
her child she feared the heat of aray § Mad 
of sun, the chill of the lightest breeze. = 
Bending over him, she shielded him r : 
with her body, and warmed him with v 
her kisses. One day, I almost thought jf ™éla 
I saw her smile at him. But she b sap 
never would sing, whilst rocking his o 
cradle, to lull him to sleep; she called fF ™8 ; 
one of her women, and said, “Singto # , 
my son that he may sleep.” Thea Th 
she listened, letting her tears flow r 
softly upon little William’s brow. pen 
Poor child! he was handsome, gentle, sic ¢ 
easy to rear. But, as if his mother’s pe 
sorrow had affected him even before Pr 
his birth, the child was melancholy: WA 
he seldom cried, but he never smiled: hand 
he was quiet; and at that age quiet bless. 
seems to denote suffering. I fancied tp afl 
that all the tears shed over the cradle yon th 
froze that poor little soul. I would fais denes 
have seen William’s arms twined cat- Ib 
essingly round his mother’s neck. 1 
would have had him return noved 
kisses lavished upon him. “ Bat Th 
what am I thinking about?” I thea tf the 
said to myself; ‘is it reasonable 1 the sen 
expect that a little creature, not ye biased 
a year upon the earth, should undet- him Ip 
stand that it is sent hither to love tear gt 
console this woman ?” : wo! In 
It was, I assure you, a touching 
sight to behold this young mother, pala § “ 





feeble, and who had once reno 
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existence, clinging again to life for 
the sake of a little child which could 
not even say “Thanks, dear mother!” 
What a marvel is the human heart! 
Of how small a thing it makes much! 
Give it but a grain of sand, and it 
elevates @ mountain; at its latest 
throb show it but an atom to love, 
and again its pulses revive; it stops 
for good only when all is void around 
it, and when even the shadow of its 
affections has vanished from the earth ! 

Time rolled on, and I received a 
letter from an uncle, my sole surviv- 
ing relative. My uncle, a member of 
the faculty of Montpellier, summoned 
me to his side, to complete in that 
learned town my initiation into the 
secrets of my art. This letter, in form 
a0 invitation, was in fact an order. I 
had to set out. One morning, my 
heart big when I thought of the isola- 
tion in which I left the widow and the 
orphan, I repaired to the white cot- 
tage to take leave of Eva Meredith. 
I know not whether an additional 
shade of sadness came over her fea- 
tures when I told her I was about to 
make along absence. Since the death 
of William Meredith such profound 
melancholy dwelt upon her counte- 
nance that a smile would have been 
the sole perceptible variation: sad- 
ness was always’ there. 

“You leave us?” she exclaimed ; 
“your care is so useful to my child !” 

The poor lonely woman forgot to re- 
gretthe departure of her last friend ; the 
mother lamented the loss of the phy- 
‘idan useful to her son. I did not 
complain. To be useful is the sweet 
recompense of the devoted. 

“Adieu!” she said, holding out her 
hand, “ Wherever you go, may God 
bless you; and should it be His will 
0 afflict you, may He at least afford 
you the sympathy of a heart compas- 
lohate as your own.” 

I bowed over the hand of Eva 
Meredith; and I departed, deeply 
Moved, 


The child was in the garden in front 
of the house, lying upon the grass, in 
the sun, _ I took him in my arms and 

ised him repeatedly; 1 looked at 
, attentively, sadly, and a 


d to my eyes. ‘Oh, no, 
re I must be mistaken!” I murmur- 
’ = I hurried from the white 
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‘*Good heavens, doctor!” simul- 
taneously exclaimed all Dr Barnaby’s 
audience, ‘‘ what did you appre- 
hend?” 

‘¢ Suffer me to finish my story my 
own way,” replied the village doctor ; 
“‘ everything shall be told in its turn. 
I relate these events in the order in 
which they occurred.” 

On my arrival at Montpellier, I was 
exceedingly well received by my uncle; 
who declared, however, that he could 
neither lodge nor feed me, nor lend 
me money, and that as a stranger, 
without a name, I must not hope for 
a patient in a town so full of cele- 
brated physicians. 

‘¢ Then I will return to my village, 
uncle,” replied I. 

‘¢ By no means!” was his answer. 
““T have got you a lucrative and re- 
spectable situation. An old English- 
man, rich, gouty, and restless, wishes 
to have a doctor to live with him, an 
intelligent young man who will take 
charge of his health under the super- 
intendence of an older physician. I 
have proposed you—you have been 
accepted ; let us go to him.” 

We betook ourselves immediately 
tothe residence of Lord James Kysing- 
ton, a large and handsome house, full 
of servants, where, after waiting some 
time, first in the anteroom, and then 
in the parlours, we were at last usher- 
ed into the presence of the noble in- 
valid. Seated in a large arm-chair 
was an old man of cold and severe 
aspect, whose white hair contrasted 
oddly with his eyebrows, still of a jet 
black. He was tall and thin, as far 
as I could judge through the folds of 
a large cloth coat, made like a dress- 
ing-gown. His hands disappeared 
under his cuffs, and his feet were 
wrapped in the skin of a white bear. 
A number of medicine vials were upon 
a table beside him. 

“My lord, this is my nephew, Dr 
Barnaby.” 

Lord Kysington bowed ; that is to 
say, he looked at me, and made a 
scarcely perceptible movement with 
his head. 

‘‘ He is well versed in his profes- 
sion, and I doubt not that his care 
will be most beneficial to your lord- 
ship.” 

A second movement of the head was 
the sole reply vouchsafed. 
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*¢ Moreover,” continued my relation, 
‘thaving had a tolerably good educa- 
tion, he can read to your lordship, or 
write under your dictation.” 

‘* T shall be obliged to him,” replied 
Lord Kysington, breaking silence at 
last, and then closing his eyes, either 
from fatigue, or as a hint that the 
conversation was to drop. I glanced 
around me. Near the window sat a 
lady, very elegantly dressed, who con- 
tinued her embroidery without once 
raising her eyes, as if we were not 
worthy her notice. Upon the carpet 
at her feet a little boy amused him- 
self with toys. The lady, although 
young, did not at first strike me as 
pretty—because she had black hair 
and eyes; and to be pretty, according 
to my notion, was to be fair, like Eva 
Meredith ; and moreover, in my inex- 
perience, I held beauty impossible 
without a certain air of goodness. It 
was long before I could admit the 
beauty of this woman, whose brow 
was haughty, her look disdainful, 
and her mouth unsmiling. Like 
Lord Kysington, she was tall, thin, 
rather pale: In character they were 
too much alike to suit each other well. 
Formal and taciturn, they lived to- 
gether without affection, almost with- 
out converse. The child, too, had been 
taught silence ; he walked on tiptoe, 
and at the least noise a severe look 
from his mother or from Lord Kysing- 
ton changed him into a statue. 

It was too late to return to my vil- 
lage ; but it is never too late to regret 
what one has loved and lost. My 
heart ached when I thought of my 
cottages my valley, my liberty. 

What I learned concerning the 
cheerless family I had entered was as 
follows:— Lord James Kysington had 
come to Montpellier for his health, 
deteriorated by the climate of India. 
Second son of the Duke of Kysington, 
and a lord only by courtesy, he owed 
to talent and not to inheritance his 
fortune and his political position in 
the House of Commons. Lady Mary 
was the wife of his youngest brother ; 

and Lord James, free to dispose of 
his fortune, had named her son his 
heir. 

Towards me his lordship was most 
punctiliously polite. A bow thanked 
me for every service I rendered him. 
I read aloud for hours together, un- 
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interrupted either by the sombre old 
man, whom I put to sleep, or by the 
young woman, who did not listen to 
me, or by the child, who trembled in 
his uncle’s presence. .I had never led 
so melancholy a life, and yet, as you 
know, ladies, the little white cottage 
had long ceased to be gay; but the 
silence of misfortune implies such 
grave reflections, that words are in- 
sufficient to express them. One feels 
the life of the soul under the stillness 
of the body. In my new abode it 
was the silence of a void. 

One day that Lord James dozed 
and Lady Mary was engrossed with 
embroidery, little Harry climbed upon 
my knee, as I sat apart at the farther 
end of the room, and began to ques- 
tion me with the artless curiosity of 
his age. In my turn, and without 
reflecting on what I said, I questioned 
him concerning his family. 

‘‘ Have you any brothers or sis- 
ters?” J inquired. 

‘‘T have a very pretty little sister.” 

‘What is her name,” asked I, 
absently, glancing at the newspaper 
in my hand. 

** She has a beautiful name. Guess 
it, Doctor.” 

I know not what I was thinking 
about. In my village I had heard 
none but the names of peasants, 
hardly applicable to Lady Mary's 
daughter. Mrs Meredith was the only 
lady I had known, and the child re- 
peating, “Guess, guess!” I replied 
at random, 

‘* Eva, perhaps?” 

We were speaking very low; but 
when the name of Eva escaped my 
lips, Lord James opened his eyss 
quickly, and raised himself in his 
chair, Lady Mary dropped her needle 
and turned sharply towards me. 
was confounded at the effect Ih 
produced; I looked alternately # 
Lord James and at Lady Mary, with- 
out daring to utter another worl. 
Some minutes passed: Lord Jame 
again let his head fall back and closed 
his eyes, Lady Mary resumed her 
needle, Harry and I ceased our col 
versation. I reflected for some tim 
upon this strange incident, until 
last, all around me having sunk into 
the usual monotonous calm, I se 
leave the room. Lady Mary push 
away her embroidery frame, P 
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before me, and made me sign to fol- 
low. When we were both in another 
room she shut the door, and raising 
her head, with the imperious air which 
was the most habitual expression of 
her features: ‘‘Dr Barnaby,” said 
she, ‘‘be so good as never again to 
pronounce the name that just now 
escaped your lips. It is a name Lord 
James Kysington must not hear.” She 
bowed slightly, and re-entered her 
brother-in-law’s apartment. 

Thoughts innumerable crowded up- 
on my mind. This Eva, whose name 
was not to be spoken, could it be 
Eva Meredith? Wasshe Lord Kys- 
ington’s daughter-in-law? Was I in 
the house of William’s father? I 
hoped, but still I doubted; for, after 
all, if there was but one Eva in the 
world for me, in England the name 
was, doubtless, by no means uncom- 
mon. But the thought that I was 
perhaps with the family of Eva Mere- 
dith, living with the woman who 
robbed the widow and the orphan of 
their inheritance, this thought was 
— to me by day and by night. 

n my dreams I beheld the return of 
Eva and her son to the paternal resi- 
dence, in consequence of the pardon 
Thad implored and obtained for them. 
But when I raised my eyes, the cold 
impassible physiognomy of Lord 
Kysington froze all the hopes of my 
heart. I applied myself to the exa- 
mination of that countenance as if I 
had never before seen it; I analysed 
its features and lines to find a trace 
of sensibility. I sought the heart I 
80 gladly would have touched. Alas! 
I found it not. But I had so good’& 
cause that I was not to be discou- 
taged. ‘¢*Pshaw!” I said to myself, 
“what matters the expression of the 
face? why heed the external enve- 
lope? May not the darkest coffer 
contain bright gold? Must all that is 
Within us reveal itself at a glance? 
Does not every man of the world 
learn to separate his mind and his 
thoughts from the habitual expression 
of his countenance?” 

I resolved to clear up my doubts, 
but how to do so was the difficulty. 
Impossible to question Lady Mary 
or Lord James; the servants were 
French, and had but lately come to 

¢ house. An English valet-de- 
chambre had just been despatched to 
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London on a confidential mission. I 
directed my investigations to Lord 
James Kysington. The severe ex- 
pression of his countenance ceased to 
intimidate me. I said to myself:— 
‘* When the forester meets with a 
tree apparently dead, he strikes his 
axe into the trunk to see whether sap 
does not still survive beneath the 
withered bark; in like manner will I 
strike at the heart, and see whether 
life be not somewhere hidden.” And 
I only waited an opportunity. 

To await an opportunity with im- 
patience is to accelerate its coming. 
Instead of depending on circumstances 
we subjugate them. One night Lord 
James sent for me. He was in pain. 
After administering the necessary 
remedies, I remained by his bedside, 
to watch their effect. ‘The room was 
dark; a single wax candle showed 
the outline of objects, without illu- 
minating them. ‘The pale and noble 
head of Lord James was thrown back 
upon his pillow. His eyes were shut, 
according to his custom when suffer- 
ing, as if he concentrated his moral 
energies within him. He never com- 
plained, but lay stretched ont in his 
bed, straight and motionless as a 
king’s statue upon a marble tomb. 
In general he got somebody to read 
to him, hoping either to distract his 
thoughts from his pains, or to be 
lulled to sleep by the monotonous 
sound. 

Upon that night he made sign to 
me with his meagre hand to take a 
book and read, but I sought one in 
vain; books and newspapers had all 
been removed to the drawing-room ; 
the doors were locked, and unless I 
rang and aroused the house, a book 
was not to be had. Lord James made 
a gesture of impatience, then one of 
resignation, and beckoned me to re- 
sume my seat by his side. We re- 
mained for some time without speak- 
ing, almost in darkness, the silence 
broken only by the ticking of the 
clock. Sleep came not. Suddenly 
Lord James opened his eyes. 

‘¢ Speak to me,” he said. ‘** Tell me 
something ; whatever you like.” 

His eyes closed, and he waited. 
My heart beat violently. The mo- 
ment had come. 

‘* My lord,” said I, ‘‘ I greatly fear 
I know nothing that will interest your 

2N 
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lordship. I can speak but of myself, 
of the events of my life,—and the his- 
tory of the great ones of the earth 
were necessary to fix your attention. 
What can a peasant have to say, who 
has lived contented with little, in 
obscurity and repose? I have scarcely 
quitted my village, my lord. Itisa 
pretty mountain hamlet, where even 
those not born there might well be 
pleased to dwell. Near it is a coun- 
try house, which I have known in- 
habited by rich people, who could 
have left it if they liked, but who 
remained, because the woods were 
thick, the paths bordered with flow- 
ers, the streams bright and rapid in 
their rocky beds. Alas! they were 
two in that house—and soon a poor 
woman was there alone, until the 
birth of her son. My lord, she is a 
countrywoman of yours, an English- 
woman, of beauty such as is seldom 
seen either in England or in France; 
good as, besides her, only the angels 
in heaven can be! She had just com- 
pleted her eighteenth year when I 
Jeft her, fatherless, motherless, and 
already widowed of an adored hus- 
band; she is feeble, delicate, almost 
ill, and yet she must live ;—who 
would protect that little child? Oh! 
my lord, there are very unhappy be- 
ings in this world! To be unhappy 
in middle life or old age, is doubtless 
sad, but still you have pleasant me- 
mories of the past to remind you that 
you have had your day, your share, 
your happiness; but to weep before 
you are eighteen is far sadder, for 
nothing can bring back the dead, and 
the future is dim with tears. Poor 
creature! We see a beggar by the 
roadside suffering from cold and hun- 
ger, and we give him alms, and look 
upon him without pain, because it is 
in our power to relieve him; but this 
unhappy, broken-hearted woman, the 
only relief to give her would be to 
love her—and none are there to be- 
stow that alms upon her! 

** Ah! my lord, if you knew what a 
fine young man her husband was !— 
hardly three-and-twenty ; a noble 
countenance, a lofty brow—like your 
own, intelligent and proud; dark blue 
eyes, rather pensive, rather sad. I 
knew why they were sad. He loved 
his father and his native land, and he 
‘was doomed to exile from both ! 
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And how good and graceful was 
his smile! Ah! how he would 
have smiled at his little child, had he 
lived long enough to see it. He loved 
it even before it was born: he took 
pleasure in looking at the cradle that 
awaited it. Poor, poor young man! 
—I saw him on a stormy night, in the 
dark forest, stretched upon the wet 
earth, motionless, lifeless, his gar- 
ments covered with mud, his temple 
shattered, blood escaping in torrents 
from his wound. Isaw—alas! Isaw 
William —” 

‘* You saw my son’s death!” cried 
Lord James, raising himself like a 
spectre in the midst of his pillows, 
and fixing me with eyes so distended 
and piercing, that I started back 
alarmed. But notwithstanding the 
darkness, I thought I saw a tear 
moisten the old man’s eyelids. 

“« My lord,” I replied, ‘‘ I was pre- 
sent at your son’s death, and at the 
birth of his child!” 

There was an instant’s silence. 
Lord James looked steadfastly at me. 
At last he made a movement; his 
trembling hand sought mine, pressed 
it, then his fingers relaxed their grasp, 
and he fell back upon the bed. 

“ Enough, sir, enough: I suffer, I 
need repose. Leave me.” 

I bowed, and retired. 

Before I was out of the room, Lord 
James had relapsed into his habitual 
position ; into silence and immobility. 

I will not detail to you my numer- 
ous and respectful representations to 
Lord James Kysington, his inde 
cision and secret anxiety, and how 
at last his paternal love, awakened 
by the details of the horrible catas- 
trophe, his pride of race, revived by 
the hope of leaving an heir to his 
name, triumphed over his bitter re 
sentment. ‘Three months after the 
scene I have described, I awaited, 0 
the threshold of the house at Mont- 
pellier, the arrival of Eva Meredith 
and her son, summoned to their family 
and to the resumption of all thei 
rights. It was a proud and happy day 
for me. 

Lady Mary, perfect mistress of her- 
self, had concealed her joy whet 
family dissensions had made her s0@ 
heir to her wealthy brother. 
better did she conceal her regret 
anger when Eva Meredith, or 
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Eva Kysington, was reconciled with 
her father-in-law. Not a cloud ap- 
red upon Lady Mary’s marble fore- 
= But beneath this external calm 
how many evil passions fermented ! 
When the carriage of Eva Meredith 
(i will still give her that name) entered 
the court-yard of the house, I was 
there to receive her. Eva held out 
her hand—‘“‘ Thanks, thanks, my 
friend!” she murmured. She wiped 
the tears that trembled in her eyes, 
and taking her boy, now three years 
old, and of great beauty, by the hand, 
she entered her new abode. ‘I am 
afraid!” she said. She was still the 
weak woman, broken by affliction, 
pale, sad, and beautiful, incredulous 
of earthly hopes, but firm in heavenly 
faith. I walked by her side; and as 
she ascended the steps, her gentle 
countenance bedewed with tears, her 
slender and feeble form inclined to- 
wards the balustrade, her extended 
arm assisting the child, who walked 
still more slowly than herself, Lady 
Mary and her son appeared at the 
door. Lady Mary wore a brown vel- 
vet dress, rich bracelets encircled her 
arms, a slender gold chain bound her 
brow, which in truth was of those on 
which a diadem sits well. She ad- 
vanced with an assured step, her head 
high, her glance full of pride. Such 
was the first meeting of the two 
mothers. 
“You are welcome, madam,” said 
Lady Mary, bowing to Eva Meredith. 
Eva tried to smile, and answered by 
a few affectionate words. How could 
she forbode hatred, she who only 
knew love? We proceeded to Lord 
James’sroom. Mrs Meredith,scarcely 
able to support herself, entered first, 
took a few steps, and knelt beside her 
father-in-law’s arm-chair. Taking her 
child in her arms, she placed him on 
Lord James Kysington’s knee. 
“His son!” she said. Then the 
poor woman wept and was silent. 
Long did Lord James gaze upon 
the child. As‘he gradually recognised 
the features of the son he had lost, 
his eyes became moist, and their ex- 
Pression affectionate. There came a 
moment when, forgetting his age, 
of time, and past misfortune, 
dreamed himself back to the happy 
y when he first pressed his infant 
Sento his heart. “William, William!” 
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he murmured. “ My daughter !” 
added he, extending his hand to Eva 
Meredith. 

My eyes filled with tears. Eva 
had a family, a protector, afortune. I 
was happy ; perhaps that was why I 
wept 


ept. 

The child remained quiet upon his 
grandfather’s knees, and showed 
neither pleasure nor fear. 

“ Will you love me?” said the old 
man. 

The child raised its head, but did 
not answer. 

“Do you hear? I will be your 
father.” 

“T will be your father,” the child 
gently repeated. 

‘¢ Excuse him,” said his mother; * he 
has always been alone. He is very 
young; the presence of many persons 
intimidates him. By-and-by, my 
lord, he will better understand your 
kind words.” 

But I lvoked at the child; I exa- 
mined him in silence; I recalled my 
former gloomy apprehensions. Alas! 
those apprehensions now became a cer- 
tainty ; theterrible shock experienced 
by Eva Meredith during her preg- 
nancy had had fatal consequences for 
her child, and a mother only, in her 
youth, her love, and her inexperience, 
could have remained so long ignorant 
of her misfortune. 

At the same time with myself 
Lady Mary looked at the child. I 
shall never forget the expression of 
her countenance. She stood erect, 
and the piercing gaze she fixed upon 
little William seemed to read his very 
soul. As she gazed, her eyes 
sparkled, her mouth was half-opened 
as by a smile—she breathed short 
and thick, like one oppressed by 
great and sudden joy. She looked, 
looked—hope, doubt, expectation, re- 

laced each other on her face. At 
ast her hatred was clear-sighted, an 
internal cry of triumph burst from 
her heart, but was checked ere it 
reached her lips. She drew herself 
up, let fall a disdainful glance upon 
Eva, her vanquished enemy, and re- 
sumed her usual calm. 

Lord James, fatigued by the emo- 
tions of the day, dismissed us and 
remained alone all the evening. 

Upon the morrow, after an agitated 
night, when I entered Lord James’s 
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room, all the family were already 
assembled around him, and Lady Mary 
had little William on her knees: it 
was the tiger clutching its prey. 

‘*¢ What a beautiful child!” she said. 
“See, my lord, these fair and silken 
locks! how brilliant they are in the 
sunshine! But, dear Eva, is your son 
always so silent ? does he never exhi- 
bit the vivacity and gaiety of his age?” 

**He is always sad,” replied Mrs 
Meredith. ‘* Alas! with me he could 
hardly learn to laugh.” 

‘We will try to amuse and cheer 
him,” said Lady Mary. ‘‘ Come, my 
dear child, kiss your grandfather ! 
hold out your arms, and tell him you 
love him.” 

William did not stir. 

“Do you not know how? Harry, 
my love, kiss your uncle, and set 
your cousin a good example.” 

Harry jumped upon Lord James’s 
knees, threw both arms round his 
neck, and said, ‘‘I love you, uncle!” 

“Now it is your turn, my dear 
William,” said Lady Mary. 

William stirred not, and did not 
even look at his grandfather. 

A tear coursed down Eva Meredith’s 
cheek. 

“Tis my fault,” she said. ‘‘I have 
brought up my child badly.” And, 
taking William upon her lap, her 
tears fell upon his face: he felt them 
not, but slumbered upon his mother’s 
heavy heart. 

“Try to make William less shy,” 
= Lord James to his daughter-in- 

aw. 

“*T will try,” replied Eva, in her 
submissive tones, like those of an 
obedient child. ‘* I willtry ; and per- 
haps I shall succeed, if Lady Mary 
will kindly tell me how she rendered 
her son so happy and so gay.” Then 
the disconsolate mother looked at 
Harry, who was at play near his 
uncle’s chair, and her eyes reverted 
to her poor sleeping child.’ “‘ He suf- 
fered even before his birth,” she mur- 
mured ; ‘we have both been very 
unhappy! but I will try to weep no 
more, that William may be cheerful 
like other children.” 

Two days elapsed, two painful days, 
full of secret trouble and ill-concealed 
uneasiness. Lord James’s brow was 
care-laden ; at times his look ques- 
tioned me. I averted my eyes to 
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avoid answering. On the morning 
of the third day, Lady Mary came 
into the room with a number of play- 
things for the children. Harry seized 
a sword, and ran about the room, 
shouting for joy. William remained 
motionless, holding in his little hand 
the toys that were given to him, but 
not attempting to use them; he did 
not even look at them. 


“* Here, my lord,” said Lady Mary | 


to her brother, ‘‘ give this book to 
your grandson ; perhaps. his attention 
will be roused by the pictures it con- 
tains.” And she led William to Lord 
James. The child was passive; he 
walked, stopped, and remained like a 
statue where he was placed. Lord 
James opened the book. All eyes 
turned towards the group formed by 
the old man and his grandson. Lord 
James was gloomy, silent, severe; 
he slowly turned several pages, stop- 
ping at every picture, and looking at 
William, whose vacant gaze was not 
directed to the book. Lord James 
turned a few more pages; then his 
hand ceased to move; the book fell 
from his knees to the ground, and an 
irksome silence reigned in the apart- 
ment. Lady Mary approached me, 
bent forward as if to whisper in my 
ear, and in a voice loud enough to be 
heard by all— 

“‘The child is an idiot, doctor!” 
she said. 

A shriek answered her. Eva started 
up as if she had received a blow ; and 
seizing her son, whom she pressed 
convulsively to her breast— 

*‘ Tdiot !” she exclaimed, her indig- 
nant glance flashing, for the first time, 
with a vivid brilliance ; ‘‘ idiot!” she 
repeated, ‘‘ because he has been un- 
happy all his life, because he has seen 
but tears since his eyes first opened! 
because he knows not how to play 
like your son, who has always h 
joy around him! Ah! madam, you 
insult misfortune! Come, my child! 
cried Eva, all in tears. ‘* Come, let 
us leave these pitiless hearts, that 
find none but cruel words to console 
our misery !” j 

And the unhappy mother carried off 
her boy to her apartment. I followed. 
She set William down, and knelt 
before the little child. ‘‘ My som: 
my son!” she cried. 

William went close to her, and 
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rested his head on his mother’s 
shoulder. 

“Doctor!” cried Eva, ‘he loves 
me—you see he does ! He comes when 
Icall him; he kisses me! His caresses 
have sufficed for my tranquillity—for 
my sad happiness! My God! was it 
not then enough? Speak.to me, my 
son, reassure me! Find a consoling 
word, a single word for your despair- 
ing mother! ‘Till now I have asked 
nothing of you but to remind me of 
your father, and leave me silence to 
weep. To-day, William, you must 
give me words! See you not my 
tears—my terror? Dear child, so 
beautiful, so like your father, speak, 
speak to me!” 

Alas ! alas ! the child remained mo- 
tionless, without sign of fear or intel- 
ligence; a smile only, a smile horrible 
to behold, flitted across his features. 
Eva hid her face in both hands, and 
remained kneeling upon the ground. 
For a long time no noise was heard 
save the sound of her sobs. Then I 
prayed heaven to inspire me with con- 
soling thoughts, such as might give a 
ray of hope to this poor mother. I 
spoke of the future, of expected cure, 
of change possible—even probable. 
But hope is no friend to falsehood. 
Where she does not exist her phan- 
tom cannot penetrate. A terrible 
blow, a mortal one, had been struck, 
and Eva Meredith saw all the 
truth. 

From that day forwards, only one 
child was to be seen each morning in 
Lord James Kysington’s room. Two 
women came thither, but only one of 
them seemed to live—the other was 
silent as the tomb. One said, *‘ My 
son!” the other never spoke of her 
child ; one carried her head high, the 
other bowed hers upon her breast, the 
better to hide her tears; one was 
blooming and brilliant, the other pale 
and a mourner. ‘The struggle was 
at an end. Lady Mary triumphed. 
It was cruel how they let Harry play 
before Eva Meredith’s eyes. Careless 
of her anguish, they brought him to 
Tepeat his lessons in his uncle’s pre- 
sence; they vaunted his progress. The 
ambitious mother calculated every- 
thing to consolidate her success ; and, 
whilst abounding in honeyed words and 
feigned consolation, she tortured Eva 
Meredith’s heart each moment in the 
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day. Lord James, smitten in his 
dearest hopes, had resumed the cold 
impassibility which I now saw formed 
the foundation of his character. Strict- 
ly courteous to his daughter-in-law, 
he had no word of affection for her: 
only as the mother of his grandson, 
could the daughter of the American 
planter find a place in his heart. And 
he considered the child as no longer 
in existence. Lord James Kysington 
was more gloomy and taciturn than 
ever, - regretting, perhaps, to have 
yielded to my importunities, and to 
have ruffled his old age by a painful 
and profitless emotion. 

A year elapsed; then a sad day 
came, when Lord James sent for Eva 
Meredith, and signed to her to be 
seated beside his arm-chair. 

‘¢ Listen to me, madam,” he said, 
‘listen with courage. I will act 
frankly with you, and conceal nothing. 
I am old andill, and must arrange my 
affairs. The task is painful both for 
you and for me. I will not refer to my 
anger at my son’s marriage; your 
misfortune disarmed me—I called you 
to my side, and I desired to behold 
and to love in your son William, the 
heir of my fortune, the pivot of my 
dreams of future ambition. Alas! 
madam, fate was cruel to us! My 
son’s widow and orphan shall have 
all that can insure them an honour- 
able existence ; but, sole master of a 
fortune due to my own exertions, I 
adopt my nephew, and look upon 
him henceforward as my sole heir. 
I am about to return to London, 
whither my affairs callme. Come with 
me, madam—my house is yours—I 
shall be happy to see you there.” 

Eva (she afterwards told me so) 
felt, for the first time, her despondency 
replaced by courage. She had the 
strength that is given by a noble 
pride: she raised her head, and if her 
brow was less haughty than that of 
Lady Mary, on the other hand it had 
all the dignity of misfortune. 

‘¢ Go, my lord,” she answered, “go; 
I shall not accompany you. I will not 
witness the usurpation of my son’s 
rights! You are in haste to condemn, 
my lord. Who can foresee the future ! 
You are in haste to despair of the 
mercy of God!” 

‘‘ The future,” replied Lord James, 
‘‘ at my age, is bounded by the pass- 
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ing day. What I would be certain to 
do I must do at once and without 
delay.” 

“ Aet as you think proper,” replied 
Eva. “I return to the dwelling 
where I was happy with my husband. 
I return thither with your grandson, 
William Kysington; of that name, his 
sole inheritance, you cannot deprive 
him ; and though the world should 
know it but by reading it on his tomb, 
your name, my lord, is the name of 
my son !”’ 

A week later, Eva Meredith de- 
scended the stairs of the hotel, holding 
her son by the hand, as she had done 
when she entered this fatal house. 
Lady Mary was a little behind her, a 
few steps higher up: the numerous 
servants, sad and silent, beheld with 
regret the departure of the gentle 
creature thus driven from the paternal 
roof. When she quitted this abode, 
Eva quitted the only beings she knew 
upon the earth, the only persons 
whose pity she had a right to claim— 
the world was before her, an immense 
wilderness. It was Hagar going forth 
into the desert. 

“ This is horrible, doctor!” cried Dr 
Barnaby’s audience. “Is it possible 
there are persons so utterly unhappy? 
What! you witnessed all this yourself?” 

“ T have not yet told you all,” re- 
plied the village doctor; “let me get 
to the end.” 

Shortly after Eva Meredith’s depar- 
ture, Lord James went to London. 
Once more my own master, I gave up 
all idea of further study ; I had enough 
learning for my village, and in 
haste I returned thither. Once more 
I sat opposite to Eva in the little 
white house, as I had done two years 
before. But how greatly had inter- 
vening events increased her misfor- 
tune! We no longer dared talk of 
the future, that unknown moment of 
which we all have so great need, and 
without which onr present joys appear 
too feeble, and our misfortunes too 
great. 

Never did I witness grief nobler in 
its simplicity, calmer in its intensity, 
than that of Eva Meredith. She for- 
got not to pray to the God who chas- 
tened her. For her, God was the being 
in whose hands are the springs of 
hope, when earthly hopes are extinct. 
Her look of faith remained fixed upon 
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her child’s brow, as if awaiting the 
arrival of the soul her prayers invoked. 
I cannot deseribe the courageous pa- 
tience of that mother speaking to her 
son, who listened without understand- 
ing. I cannot tell you all the trea- 
sures of love, of thought, of ingenious 
narrative she displayed before that 
torpid intelligence, which repeated, 
like an echo, the last of her gentle 
words. She explained to him heaven, 
God, the angels ; she endeavoured to 
make him pray, and joined his hands, 
but she could not make him raise his 
eyes toheaven. In all possible shapes 
she tried to give him the first lessons 
of childhood ; she read to him, spoke 
to him, placed pictures before his eyes 
—had recourse to music as a substitute 
forwords. One day, making a terrible 
effort, she told William the story of his 
father’s death ; she hoped, expected a 
tear. The child fell asleep whilst yet 
she spoke: tears were shed, but they 
fell from the eyes of Eva Meredith. 

Thus did she exhaust herself by vain 
efforts, by a persevering struggle. 
That she might not cease to hope, she 
continued to toil; but to William’s 
eyes pictures were merely colours ; to 
his ears words were but noise. The 
child, however, grew in stature and 
in beauty. One who had seen him 
but for an instant would have taken 
the immobility of his countenance for 
placidity. But that prolonged and 
coutinued calm, that absence of alk 
grief, of all tears, had a strange and 
sad effect upon us. Suffering must 
indeed be inherent in our nature, since 
William’s eternal smile made every 
one say, ‘‘ The poor idiot !” Mothers 
know not the happiness concealed im 
the tears of their child. A tear ® 
a regret; a desire, a fear ; it is life, im 
short, which begins to be unders 
Alas! William was content with 
everything. All day long he seemed 
to sleep with his eyes open; angef, 
weariness, impatience, were alike ul 
known to him. He had but one m- 
stinct : he knew his mother—he eves 
loved her. He took pleasure in rest- 
ing on her knees, on her shoulder; 
he kissed her. When I kept him long 
away from her, he manifested a sort 
of anxiety. I took him back to his 
mother ; he showed nojoy, but he was 
again tranquil. This tenderness, this 
faint glimmering of William’s heart, 
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was Eva’s life. It gave her strength 
to strive, to hope, to wait. If her 
words were not understood, at least 
her kisses were! How often she took 
her son’s head in her hands and kissed 
his forehead, as long and fervently as 
if she hoped her love would warm and 
vivify his frozen soul! How often did 
she dream a miracle whilst clasping 
her son in her arms, and pressing his 
still heart to her burning bosom ! 
Often she lingered at night in the vil- 
lage church. (Eva Meredith was of 
a Roman Catholic family.) Kneeling 
upon the cold stone before the Virgin’s 
altar, she invoked the marble statue 
of Mary, holding her child in her 
arms, ‘‘O virgin!” she said, ‘* my boy 
is inanimate as that image of thy Son! 
Ask of God a soul for my child !” 

She was charitable to all the poor 
children of the village, giving them 
bread and clothes, and saying to them, 
“Pray for him.” She consoled af- 
flicted mothers, in the secret hope that 
consolation would come at last to her. 
She dried the tears of others, to enjoy 
the belief that one day she also would 
cease to weep. In all the country 
round, she was loved, blessed, vene- 
rated. She knew it, and she offered 
up to Heaven, not with pride but with 
hope, the blessings of the unfortunate 
in exchange for the recovery of her 
son. She loved to watch William’s 
sleep; then he was handsome and 
like other children. For an instant, 
for a second perhaps, she forgot ; and 
whilst contemplating those regular 
features, those golden locks, those long 

shes which threw their shadow on 
his rose-tinted cheek, she felt a mo- 
ther’s joy, almost a mother’s pride. 
God has moments of mercy even for 
those he has condemned to suffer. 

_ Thus passed the first years of Wil- 
liam’s childhood. He attained the 
age of eight years. Then a sad change, 
Which could not escape my attentive 
observation, occurred in Eva Meredith. 
Either that her son’s growth made his 
want of intelligence more striking, or 
that she was like a workman who has 
laboured all day, and sinks at eve 
beneath the load of toil, Eva ceased 
to hope ; her soul seemed to abandon 
the task undertaken, and to recoil 
with weariness upon itself, asking only 
Tesignation. She laid aside the books, 
he engravings, the music, all the 
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means, in short, that she had called to 
her aid ; she grew silent and despond- 
ing ; only, if that were possible, she 
was more affectionate than ever to her 
son. As she lost hope in his cure, 
she felt the more strongly that her 
child had but her in the world; and 
she asked a miracle of her heart—an 
increase of the love she bore him. 
She became her son’s servant—his 
slave ; her whole thoughts were con- 
centrated in his wellbeing. If she 
felt cold, she sought a warmer covering 
for William ; was she hungry, it was 
for William she gathered the fruits of 
her garden; did she suffer from fatigue, 
for him she selected the easiest chair 
and the softest cushions ; she attended 
to her own sensations only to guess 
those of her son. She still dis- 
played activity, though she no longer 
harboured hope. 

When William was eleven years 
old, the last phase of Eva Mere- 
dith’s existence began. Remark- 
ably tall and strong for his age, he 
ceased to need that hourly care re- 
quired by early childhood: he was 
no longer the infant sleeping on his 
mother’s knees; he walked alone in 
the garden; he rode on horseback 
with me, and accompanied me in my 
distant visits; in short the bird, 
although wingless, left the nest. His 
misfortune was in no way shocking or 
painful to behold. He was of exceed- 
ing beauty, silent, unnaturally calm— 
his eyesexpressing nothing but repose, 
his mouth ignorant of a smile: he 
was not awkward, or disagreeable, or 
importunate : it was a mind sleeping 
beside yours, asking no question,. 
making no reply. The incessant 
maternal care which had served to 
occupy Mrs Meredith, and to divert 
her mind from dwelling on her sor- 
rows, becaine unnecessary, and she 
resumed her seat at the window, 
whence she beheld the village and 
the church-steeple—at that same 
window where she had so long wept 
her husband. Hope and oceupation 
successively failed her, and nothmg 
was left her but to wait and watch, 
by day and by night, like the lamp 
that ever burns beneath cathedral 
vaults. 

. But her forces were exhausted. In 
the midst of this grief which had 
returned to its starting-point, to 
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silence and immobility, after having in 
vain essayed exertion, courage, ~~, 

n 
spite of all the resources of my art, I 
beheld her grow weak and thin. How 
apply a remedy, when the sickness is 
of the soul? 

The poor foreigner ! she needed her 
native sun and a little happiness to 
warm her; but the ray of sun and 
the ray of joy were alike wanting. It 
was long before she perceived her 
danger, because she thought not of 
herself; but when at last she was 
unable to leave her arm-chair, she 
was compelled to understand. I will 
not describe to you all her anguish at 
the thought of leaving William with- 
out a guide, without friend or pro- 
tector—of leaving him alone in the 
midst of strangers, he who needed to 
be cherished and led by the hand like 
a child. Oh, how she struggled for 
life! with what avidity she swallowed 
the potions I prepared! how many 
times she tried to believe in a cure, 
whilst all the time the disease pro- 
gressed! Then she kept William 
more at home,—she could no longer 
bear to lose sight of him. 

** Remain with me,” she said ; and 
William, always content near his 
mother, seated himself at her feet. 
She looked at him long, until a flood 
of tears prevented her distinguishing 
his gentle countenance; then she 
drew him still nearer to her, and 
pressed him to her heart. ‘ Oh!” 
she exclaimed, in a kind of delirium, 
“if my soul, on leaving my body, 
might become the soul of my child, 
how happy should I be to die!” No 
amount of suffering could make her 
wholly despair of divine mercy, and 
when all human possibility disap- 
peared, this loving heart had gentle 
dreams out of which it reconstructed 
hopes. But how sad it was, alas! to 
see the poor mother slowly perishing 
before the eyes of her son, of a son 
who understood not death, and who 
smiled when she embraced him. 

“‘ He will not regret me,” she said : 
‘‘he will not weep: he will not re- 
member.” And she remained motion- 
less, in mute contemplation of her 
child. Her hand then sometimes 
sought mine: ‘ You love him, dear 
doctor?” she murmured. 

“*T will never quit him,” replied I, 
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** so long as he has no better friends 
than myself.” God in heaven, and 
the poor village doctor upon earth, 
were the two guardians to whom she 
confided her son. 

Faith is a great thing! This wo- 
man, widowed, disinherited, dying, 
an idiot child at her side, was yet 
saved from that utter despair which 
brings blasphemy to the lips of death. 
An invisible friend was near her, on 
whom she seemed to rest, listening 
sometimes to holy words, which she 
alone could hear. 

One morning she sent for me early. 
She had been unable to get up. 
With her wan, transparent hand she 
showed me a sheet of paper on which 
a few lines were written. 

‘** Doctor,” she said, in her gentlest 
tones, ‘‘I have not strength to con- 
tinue ; finish this letter!” 

I read as follows :— 

‘¢ My Lord,—I write to you for the 
last time. Whilst health is restored 
to your old age, I suffer and am about 
to die. I leave your grandson, Wil- 
liam Kysington, without a protector. 
My Lord, this last letter is to recall 
him to your memory ; I ask for him a 
place in your heart rather than a share 
of your fortune. Of all the things of 
this world, he has understood but one 
—his mother’s love; and now she 
must leave him for ever! Love him, 
my Lord,—love is the only sentiment 
he can comprehend.” 

She could write no more. I added:— 

“Mrs William Kysington has but 
few days to live. What are Lord 
James Kysington’s orders with re- 
spect to the child whobears his name? 

‘* The Doctor Barnaby.” 

This letter was sent to London, and 
we waited. Eva kept her bed. Wil- 
liam, seated near her, held her hand 
in his: his mother smiled sadly upon 
him, whilst I, at the other side of the 
bed, prepared potions to assuage her 
pains. Again she began to talk to 
her son, as if no longer despairing 
that, after her death, some of her words 
might recur to his memory. She gavé 
the child all the advice, all the in- 
structions she would have given to 
an intelligent being. Then she turned 
to me—‘* Who knows, doctor,” she 
said, ‘one day, perhaps, he will find 
my words at the bottom of his heart!” 

Three more weeks elapsed. Death 
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approached, and submissive as was 
the Christian soul of Eva, she yet felt 
the anguish of separation and the so- 
lemn awe of the future. The village 
priest came to see her, and when 
he left her I met him and took his 
hand. 

“You will pray for her,” I said. 

“T have entreated her to pray for 
me!” was his reply. 

It was Eva Meredith’s last day. 
The sun had set: the window, near 
which she so long had sat, was open : 
she could see from her bed the land- 
seape she had loved. She held her 
son in her arms and kissed his face 
and hair, weeping sadly. ‘* Poor 
child! what will become of you? 
Oh!” she said, with tender earnest- 
ness, “listen to me, William :—I am 
dying! Your father is dead also; 
you are alone; you must pray to the 
Lord. I bequeath you to Him who 
watches over the sparrow upon the 
house-top ; He will shield the orphan. 
Dear child, look at me! listen to me! 
Try to understand that I die, that 
one day you may remember me!” 
And the poor mother, unable to speak 
longer, still found strength to embrace 
her child. 

At that moment an unaccustomed 
noise reached my ears. The wheels 
of acarriage grated upon the gravel 
of the garden drive. I ran to the 
door. Lord James Kysington and 
Lady Mary entered the house. 

“I got your letter,” said Lord 
James. “I was setting out for Italy, 
and it was not much off my road to 
come myself and settle the future 
destiny of William Meredith : so here 
Tam. Mrs William ?——” 

“Mrs William Kysington still lives, 
my lord,” I replied. 

It was with a painful sensation that 
Isaw this calm, cold, austere man 
approach Eva’s chamber, followed by 
the haughty woman who came to 
Witness what for her was a happy 
évent—the death of her former rival ! 

ey entered the modest little room, 
80 different from the sumptuous 
apartments of their Montpellier hotel. 

ey drew near the bed, beneath 
Whose white curtains Eva, pale but 
still beautiful, held her son upon her 
rahe They stood, one on the right, 
€ other on the left of that couch of 
suffering, without finding a word of 
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affection to console the poor woman 
who looked up atthem. They barely 
gave utterance to a few formal and un- 
meaning phrases. Averting their eyes 
from the painful spectacle of death, 
and persuading themselves that Eva 
Meredith neither saw nor heard, they 
passively awaited her spirit’s depar- 
ture—their countenances not even 
feigning an expression of condolence 
or regret. Eva fixed her dying gaze 
upon them, and sudden terror seized 
the heart which had almost ceased to 
throb. She comprehended, for the 
first time, the secret sentiments of 
Lady Mary, the profound indifference 
and egotism of Lord James; she 
understood at last that. they were 
enemies rather than protectors of her 
son. Despair and terror portrayed 
themselves on her pallid face. She 
made no attempt to soften those soul- 
less beings. By a convulsive move- 
ment she drew William still closer to 
her heart, and, collecting her last 
strength— 

‘*My child, my poor child !” she 
cried, ‘you have no support upon 
earth; but God above is good. My 
God! succour my child !” 

With this cry of love, with this su- 
preme prayer, she breathed out her life: 
her arms opened, her lips were motion- 
less on William’s check. Since she 
no longer embraced her son, there 
could be no doubt she was dead—dead 
before the eyes of those who to the 
very last had refused to comfort her 
affliction—dead without giving Lady 
Mary the uneasiness of hearing her 
plead the cause of her son—dead, leav- 
ing her a complete and decided vic- 
tory. 

There was a moment of solemn 
silence: none moved or spoke. Death 
makes an impression upon the haugh- 
tiest. Lady Mary and Lord James 
Kysington kneeled beside their vic- 
tim’s bed. In a few minutes Lord 
James arose. ‘Take the child from 
his mother’s room,” he said, “ and 
come with me, doctor; I will explain 
to you my intentions respecting 
him.” 

For two hours William had been 
resting on the shoulder of Eva Mere- 
dith, his heart against her heart, 
his lips pressed to hers, receiving her 
kisses and her tears. I approached 
him, and, without expending useless 
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words, I endeavoured to raise and 
lead him from the room ; but he re- 
sisted, and his arms clasped his mother 
more closely. This resistance, the 
first the poor child had ever offered 
to living creature, touched my very 
soul. On my renewing the attempt, 
however, William yielded; he made 
a movement and turned towards 
me, and I saw his beautiful eounte- 
nance suffused with tears. Until that 
day, William had never wept. I was 
greatly startled and moved, and I let 
the child throw himself again upon 
his mother’s corpse. 

“Take him away,” said Lord 
James. 

‘* My lord,” I exclaimed, “ he 
weeps! Ah, check not his tears!” 

I bent over the child, and heard 
him sob. 

“ William ! dear William!” I cried, 
anxiously taking his hand, “‘ why do 
you weep, William?” 

For the second time he turned his 
head towards me ; then, with a gentle 
look, full of sorrow, ‘‘ My mother is 
dead,” he replied. 

I have not words to tell you what 
I felt. William’s eyes were now in- 
telligent : his tears were sad and sig- 
nificant ; and his voice was broken as 
when the heart suffers. I uttered a 
ery ; I almost knelt down beside Eva’s 
bed 


‘““ Ah! you were right, Eva!” I 
exclaimed, ‘‘not to despair of the 
mercy of God!” 

Lord James himself had started. 
Lady Mary was as pale as Eva. 

*¢ Mother ! mother!” cried William, 
in tones that filled my heart with joy ; 
and then, repeating the words of Eva 
Meredith—those words which she had 
so truly said he would find at the bot- 
tom of his heart—the child exclaimed 
aloud, 

“T amdying,myson. Your father 
is dead; you are alone upon the 
earth ; you must pray to the Lord!” 

I pressed gently with my hand 
upon William’s shoulder; he obeyed 
the impulse, knelt down, joined his 
trembling hands—this time it was of his 
own accord—and, raising to heaven a 
look full of life and feeling : ‘‘ My God! 
have pity on me!” he murmured. 

I took Eva’s cold hand. “ Oh 
mother! mother of many sorrows!” 
I exclaimed, “can you hear your 
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child ? do you behold*him from above? fl 
Be happy! your son is saved !” 

Dead at Lady Mary's feet, Eve 9 
made her rival tremble; for it wag b 
not I who led William from the 
room, it was Lord James Kysingtog lo 
who carried out his grandson in hig he 
arms. hi 

I have little to add, ladies. Wil- lo 
liam recovered his reason and de- 
parted with Lord James. Reinstated n 
in his rights, he was subsequently he 
his grandfather’s sole heir. Science gr 
has recorded a few rare instances 
of intelligence revived by a violent ris 
moral shock. Thus does the fact I Ps 
have related find a natural explana- ig: 
tion. But the good women of the the 
village, who had attended Eva Mere- gin 
dith during her illness, and had heard yo 
her fervent prayers, were convinced bef 
that, even as she had asked of r 
Heaven, the soul of the mother had the 
passed into the body of the child. wh 

“‘She was so good,” said they, Ba 
“ that God could refuse her nothing.” eno 
This artless belief took firm root in 
the country. No one mourned Ms 
Meredith as dead. es) 

“« She still lives,” said the people of 
the hamlet: ‘“‘speak to her son, and 
she will answer you.” 

And when Lord William Kysing- 1 
ton, in possession of his grandfather's Sys 
property, sent each year abundant tion 
alms to the village that had wil ing 
nessed his birth and his mother’s othe 
death, the poor folks exclaimed— Mel 
“There is Mrs Meredith’s kind sol J give 
thinking of us still! Ah, when she poin 
goes to heaven, it will be great pily the 
for poor people !” the | 

We do not strew flowers upon het §  yigi, 
tomb, but upon the steps of the altar B hore 
of the Virgin, where she so often pray- ports 
ed to Mary to send a soul to her sou. ties 
When taking thither their wreathsof B  noote 
wild blossoms, the villagers say to we fe 
other—* When she prayed 80 fet 9 nove 
vently, the good Virgin answered het B hag 
softly : ‘I will give thy soul to ty B omin, 
child!” de 

The curé has suffered our peasants t 
to retain this touching superstitions § the f, 
and I myself, when Lord Willit® Bon th, 
came to see me, when he fixed Up F  pogeq 
me his eyes, so like his mothers 9 recap; 
when his voice, which had a Wé Promi 
known accent, said, as Mrs Me Popul: 
was wont to say—‘t Dear Doctor, taken 
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thank you!” Then,+smile, ladies, if 
you will—I wept, and I believed, like 
all the village, that Eva Meredith was 
pefore me. 

She, whose existence was but a 
long series of sorrows, has left behind 
her asweet, consoling memory, which 
has nothing painful for those who 
loved her. 

In thinking of her we think of the 
mercy of God, and those who have 
hope in their hearts, hope with the 
greater confidence. 

But it is very late, ladies—your car- 
riages have long been at the door. 
Pardon this long story: at my age it 
is diffienlt to be concise in speaking of 
the events of one’s youth. For- 
give the old man for having made 
you smile when he arrived, and weep 
before he departed.” 

These last words were spoken in 
the kindest and most paternal tone, 
whilst a half-smile glided across Dr 
Barnaby’s lips. Allhis auditors now 
wowded round him, eager to express 


their thanks. But Dr Barnaby got 
up, made straight for his riding-coat 
of puce-coloured taffety, which hung 
across a chair back, and, whilst one 
of the young men helped him to put 
it on—*“ Farewell, gentlemen; fare- 
well, ladies,” said the village doctor. 
‘“* My chaise is ready; it is dark, the 
road is bad; good-night: I must 
be gone.” 

When Dr Barnaby was installed im 
his cabriolet of green wicker-work, 
and the little gray cob, tickled by the 
whip, was about to set off, Madame 
de Moncar stepped quickly forward, 
and leaning towards the doctor, 
whilst she placed one foot on the step 
of his vehicle, she said, in quite a low 
voice— 

‘* Doctor, I make you a present. of 
the white cottage, and I will have it 
fitted up as it was when you loved 
Eva Meredith !” 

Then she ran back into the house. 
The carriages and the green chaise 
departed in different directions. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


Tux subject of the Parochial School 
System of Scotland claims some atten- 
tion at the present moment. Follow- 
ing up certain ominous proceedings of 
other parties high in authority, Lord 
Melgund, M.P. for Greenock, has 
given notice of a motion for the ap- 
pomtment of a select committee of 

House of Commons to consider 
the expediency of a fundamental re- 
vision of that system. The question 
here involved is one of national im- 
portance; and the family and other 
ties by which Lord Melgund is con- 
nected with the Government, are likely, 
we fear, to secure for his proposed in- 
Rovations on that institution which 
has been hitherto, perhaps, the pre- 
tment glory of Scotland, a certain 

of favour. 

may be of some use to preface 

few observations we have to offer 
on the Scottish system, and the pro- 
Posed alterations of it, by a brief 
Tecapitulation of some of the more 
Prominent methods and statisties of 
popular education in other countries, 
taken chiefly from a very carefully pre- 


pared and important Appendix to the 
Privy Council committee’s Minutes for 
1847-8. The information was obtain- 
ed through the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, from the Govern- 
ments of the principal states of Europe 
and America. 

The cost of public instruction is de- 
frayed by different means in different 
countries—means varying, however, 
more in detail than in principle. In 
Prussia, a regular school-rate, vary- 
ing from 3d. to 6d. per month, aecord- 
ing to circumstances, is levied upon 
all who have children; but this is 
supplemented by a grant from the 
state budget which, for elementary 
schools alone, amounted in 1845 to 
£37,000. A similar practice prevails 
not only in the other countries of 
Central Europe, but in Pennsylvania, 
where it was introduced by the Ger- 
man emigrants, and, of late years, 
also in some other parts of the United 
States. The income of schools in the 
Austrian Empire is derived from @ 
variety of sources, of which school- 
money Constitutes little more than 
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one-third ; the remainder, as far as 
we can understand the technical 
phraseology of the report, being partly 
derived from old endowments, partly 
from provincial revenues, and partly 
from the imperial treasury. In Hol- 
land, the governments of the towns 
and provinces are charged with the 
cost of maintaining their own schools, 
aided by grants from the state. On 
the first year that separate accounts 
were kept for the northern provinces, 
after their separation from Belgium, 
the sum raised in this way amounted 
(in a population of 2,450,000) to no less 
than £76,317. In Belgium, where the 
funds are derived from old foundations 
and local endowments, aided by the 
government, two-fifths of the scholars 
received, in 1840, their education 
gratuitously ; but the provision seems 
to be not very complete, for in that 
year, out of 2510 communes, 163 were 
without any school. 

As to management, there appears to 
be no country in Europe in which 
public instruction is not directed by a 
department of the government. No 
regular system of superintendence, 
however, has yet been established in 
the United States. In Prussia, there 
is a minister of public instruction, who 
is also at the head of church affairs, 
and under whom are local consistories 
and school inspectors, one of the latter 
being always the superintendant or 
bishop of the district. In Wiirtem- 
berg, each school is inspected by the 
clergyman of the confession to which 
the schoolmaster belongs, and is sub- 
ject to the control of the presbytery. 
In the Grand-duchy of Baden, the 
minister of the interior has charge of 
the department of education. The 
local school authority is commonly a 
parochial committee, consisting of 
clergy and laymen combined. The 
parish clergyman is the regular school 
inspector, but where there are differ- 
ent confessions, each clergyman in- 
spects the school of his own church. 
Certain functionaries, called ‘ Visit- 
ors” and ** County Authorities,” are 
also intrusted with special powers. 
In Lombardy, the direction is com- 


mitted to a chief inspector, with a 


number of subordinates, and the 
parish clergy. (By clergy, of course, 
throughout these details, must usually 
be understood RomanCatholic priests. ) 


— 
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In Holland, every province was in 
1814 divided into educational districts, ; 
with a school inspector for each dis. se 
trict, and provincial school commis- 
sions chosen from the leading inhabj- e 
tants, to which were afterwards added Pt 
provincial “juries.” In Russia, pub- 
lic instruction is superintended by the K 
government. | 
The details regarding religious in. fo 
struction are not so full as we should ” 
have wished. The great difficulty asre- 6 
gards this appears, however, in most of 
the European states to be met by the Hf 
establishment of separate schools for 
the different sects. In Wiirtemberg, wi 
“if, in a community of different reli- P 
gious confessions, the minority com- to 
prises sixty families, they may claim | 
the establishment and support of a 
school of their own confession, at the en 
expense of the whole community.” ie 
The ecclesiastical authorities of the ® 
various sects are not, however, inde- 5 
pendent of, but merely associated } 
with, the state functionaries, whose f 
sanction is indispensable for the cate- ff 
chisms and school-books in use in Ne 
every school. Such, at least, is said Hy 
to be the case in Wiirtemberg; and, oid 
as far as we can judge from the not I 
very precise statements made on this tail 
subject, the rule appears to be univer- hei 
sal. Roman Catholic, Protestant, oa 
Greek Church, and Jewish schools poe 
are, in the Austrian empire, alike oe 
established by law, according to the z 
necessities of each province and dis- wa 
trict. But in the state of New York oli 
(and we believe a like practice pre- syst 
vails in other parts of the Union) the pect 
sectarian difficulty is overcome in & hen 
different way. By a recent act of the dian 
legislature, it is provided that “™ § .. 
school shall be entitled to a portion § 4, 
of the school-moneys, in which the mak 
religious sectarian doctrine or tenet of land 
any particular Christians, or other Bi 
religious sect, shall be taught, incul- refle 
cated, or practised.” mere 
The only other particulars we shal Fy. 
notice relate to school attendance. pens: 
must be premised that, in the cowl religi 
tries of central Europe, the attend- vatio 
ance of every child at the elementary ties, 
schools is compulsory—the only % B toy} 
ternative being private instructiOl B to). 
Fines and imprisonment are emp 
to enforce this regulation. Free ed FL 






cation is also provided, at the gem 
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expense, for those unable to pay the 
school fees. : 

In Prussia, the proportion of those 
enjoying school education was to the 
population, in 1846, as 1 to 6. 

In Bavaria, in 1844, nearly as 1 
to 4. 
In the Austrian empire, as 1 to 9 
for boys, and as 1 to 12 for girls; but 
in Upper and Lower Austria, as 1 to 
6 for boys, and as 1 to 7 for girls. 

In Holland, 1 in 8 received, in 
1846, public instruction. 

In Sweden, in 1843, the proportion 
was no more than as 1 to 165 of the 
population. 

In Belgium, in 1840, it was as 1 
to 9. 

In Russia, the number attending 
schools of all kinds, including the uni- 
versities, amounted, in 1846, to 195,819, 
which, in a population of 60,000,000, 
gives a proportion of less than 1 to 
300 of the inhabitants. 

In Pennsylvania, in 1840, 1 in 5 
of the population had the advantage 
of instruction in common schools ; in 
New York, on the first of January 
1847, nearly 1 in 16; in Massachus- 
setts, about 1 in 64 of the population. 

It is impossible to read these de- 
tails without two reflections especially 
| immediately suggested to the 
mind. One of these is the necessary 
connexion between the success of any 
system of national education and the 
special circumstances of each indi- 
vidual state to which it may be ap- 
plied. To introduce the Prussian 
system into Scotland, with any pros- 
pect of its working here as well as it 
does there, one would require to 
change the whole character of the go- 
vernment, and the whole habits, nay, 
the very nature of the people, to 
make Scotchmen Prussians and Scot- 
land Prussia. 

But there is a still more important 
reflection forced upon us. How little 
mere secular education, apart from 
that which we hold to be an indis- 
Pensable accompaniment to it—sound 
religious education—avails for the ele- 
vation of the people, let these statis- 
tics, read in the light of recent events, 
tell! The murderers of Count La- 
tour were all well-educated persons, 
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after that fashion which it has been 
proposed to introduce into this coun- 
try as the national system. They 
had all been at schools—at schools 
from which religious instruction, how- 
ever, was either excluded, or worse 
than excluded. 

But, to come to National Education 
in Scotland. On this subject there 
are two questions wholly distinct from 
each other, which at present occupy 
some attention. The one relates to 
the long-tried and approved parochial 
system, the other to the plans, pro- 
fessedly of a supplementary character, 
recently introduced by a committee of 
the Privy Council, which constitutes a 
government board for the application 
of the parliamentary grant, now voted 
annually for some years, for educa- 
tional purposes. In a pamphlet* 
lately published by Lord Melgund, 
which is of some importance now, as 
indicating the views with which his 
motion in parliament is introduced, 
these two questions have, we think, 
been unfairly confounded: with the 
former we have particular concern at 
present. 

We agree, however, with Lord 
Melgund in condemning utterly the 
procedure of the Privy Council in re- 
gard to those schools which are at this 
moment rising up in almost every 
parish in Scotland, not for the purpose, 
even ostensibly, of supplying destitute 
localities with the means of education, 
but as parts of an ecclesiastical system, 
whose avowed object is to supersede 
in all its departments the Established 
Church. These schools receive much 
the greater part (in fact nearly two- 
thirds) of the whole sum voted for 
education in Scotland; that is to say, 
about two-thirds of the parliamentary 
grant, intended to promote general 
education in this part of the kingdom, 
is by the Privy Council diverted alto- 
gether from its proper object, and ap- 
plied to purposes exclusively and 
avowedly sectarian. 

This is an abuse which cannot be 
too severely reprobated. Lord Mel- 
gund, in his pamphlet, with some 


. justice calls attention to the strictly 


exclusive character of the Free Church 
—anexclusiveness to which the Estab- 





* . . , area 
Remarks on the Government Scheme of National Education in Scotland, 1848. 
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lished Church affords no parallel—to 
the factthat it is an irresponsible body, 
with whose affairs no man not a 
member has any more right to interfere, 
than he has with those of a railway 
company to which he does not belong. 
It is not, however, on this ground 
alone, or chiefly, that the Privy Coun- 
cil’s proceedings in regard to the Free 
Church schools are objectionable. 

Out of the sum of £5463 granted, 
according to the committee’s minutes 
last issued, to Scotland in 1847, no 
less than £3485 was apportioned to 
Free Church schools. Letjus inquire 
on what conditions, in what circum- 
stances, so large a proportion of the 
fund at the disposal of the committee 
has been thus expended. If this sum 
had been appropriated bond fide for 
educational purposes, to aid in build- 
ing schools in localities previously un- 
provided with them, perhaps no very 
serious exception could have been 
taken to the, in that case, compara- 
tively trivial circumstance, that the 
persons by whom the money was to be 
applied happened to be dissenters from 
the Established Church,—dissenters 
whose doctrinal standards arethe same 
as those recognised by law. Im this 
case, it might with some reason have 
been said by defenders of the Privy 
Council, “‘ Why should these localities 
remain without schools of any kind, 
merely because the Free Churchmen 
have been the only parties zealous 
enough to obtain for them this boon ?” 

But what are the facts ? Even on 
the face of the minutes of council 
themselves, it appears that at least the 
greater part of the large grant in. ques- 
tion has been given to aid in erecting 
schools where there was no pretence at 
all of destitution—in localities already 
amply supplied with the means of 
education, including both parochial 
and non-parochial schools; and has 
been given, therefore, not for the pur- 
pose of supplementing, but for the 
purpose of SUPPLANTING existing in- 
stitutions ; not for the advancement 
of education, but for the advancement 
of Free Churchism. 

An assertion of so serious a nature 
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as this requires proof, and proof ig 
easily given. 

In the return in the minutes of 
council for 1847-8, of the grants for 
education im Scotland, sixteen of the 
schools aided are marked F. C.§,, 
(Free Church of Scotland ;) and there 
is, in the case of most of these, are. 
turn as to the existing school accom. 
modation of the district, an inquiry 
on this subject being always and very 
properly made—oftener, as appears, 
however, made than attended to, 
The following are some of the returns, 
taken almost at random :— 

Brigton in Polmont. — Population 
of school district, 3584: existing 
schools—‘‘ The parish school, Esta 
blishment, (attended by 150 scholars; 
Redding Muir, Establishment, Goo} 
Redding village, Establishment and 
Free Church, (80;) Redding Muir, 
Methodist, (40.)* Grant to Free 
Church, £143. 

Dalkeith —Population, 6000: ex- 
isting school accommodation—* The 
parochial or grammar school, and 
other schools, partially supported by 
the Duke of Buccleuch.” No further 
particulars. Grant to Free Church, 
£248.—In the following instance, a 
notable attempt is made to manufac 
ture a case of crying destitution :— 

Ellon.—P opulation, 3000 : existing 
schools—“‘ The parochial school is 
situate about a quarter of a mile dis 
tant, at the eastern extremity of the 
old town; the new school will be at 
the western extremity of the new 
town!” In consideration, however, 
of the ‘one-fourth mile,” coupled 
with the interesting topographical m- 
formation that this is the exact dis- 
tance between the eastern extremity 
of the old and the western extremity 
[or “‘ west-end”] of the new town 
Ellon, and, doubtless, for other grave 
reasons not expressed, £162 is sub- 
scribed to the funds of the Free 
Church. 

These are average examples of al 
the cases. Everybody, indeed, knows 
what the practice of the Free Seces- 
sion has been in choosing sites, alike 
for their churches and for thei 





* We observe, however, that by the Parliamentary Returns of 1834, the school 
accommodation was even then considerably greater than is here stated. The great 
number attending the parish school was 246, and non-parochial schools 443 ; which, 
to the population there given of 3210, was nearly a proportion of 1 in 5 of the 
bitants—a larger proportion than in Prussia ! 
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ghools. Their endeavour has been 
to plant both as near as possible to 
the parish church and the parish 
school,—a most natural, and, for their 

, Wise arrangement; but an 
arrangement, one would imagine, 
which ought not to have been counte- 
nanced by the Privy Council. That 
pody might have been expected to 
reply to such an application as that 
from Polmont parish—* The funds at 
ow disposal are intended to supply 
deficiencies in the means of education. 
We cannot recognise your case as one 
of destitution. Asa public body, ad- 
ministering public money, it is not 
permitted to us to agree with you in 
setting aside the parochial schools, 
and the other schools in the district 
as of no account, merely because they 
are not under your sectarian control. 
You are applying for our aid, not to 
supplement, but to supersede existing 
educational institutions; and this is 
an object to which we could not con- 
tribute without a gross misappropria- 
ti of the national funds.” In hay- 
ing, instead of returning this answer 
to the promoters of the proposed new 
shool in Polmont, sent them £143, 
the Privy Council’s committee have, 
be it noticed, established a precedent 
which is not likely to be left unim- 
proved: indeed the Free Church are 
said to have about 500 similar appli- 
cations ready.* 

The practical evils of such a course 
ae obvious. ‘‘ Suppose,” (say the 
parish schoolmasters, in their memo- 
tialto Lord John Russell, —“‘ suppose 
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the people of the parishes where these 
schools shall be established wished to 
be divided betwixt the parochialschools 
and those of the Free Church, instead 
of resorting exclusively to the former, 
are they likely to be better educated in 
consequence of the change? Is it not 
rather to be feared that, instead of 
one efficient, two comparatively inefii- 
cient schools will in consequence be 
established in a great number of 
parishes ? At all events, 
the loss resulting from the injury done 
to the old and tried system is certain ; 
the advantages of the new system are 
problematical ; and the sacrifice of the 
former to the latter, therefore, seems 
to us to be inexpedient and unwise.” 

That *‘old and tried system” is, 
however, exposed to other perils. 
Lord Melgund not only finds fault 
with the above and other abuses of 
the Privy Council’s scheme of educa- 
tion, but with the original parochial 
system; and not only suggests that 
that recent scheme should be re- 
organised, but that the whole system 
of national education in Scotland 
should undergo a thorough revisal. 
Let us come at once to that refofm 
which it appears to be the chief aim 
of his pamphlet to recommend, and of 
his motion to effect; which is of a 
very sweeping and fundamental cha- 
racter, and which, in a word, consists 
in the severance of the subsisting con- 
nexion between the parochial schools 
and the Established Church. 

It is not necessary at present to go 
back to the origin of the ecclesiastical 





* They have taken care to sound the committee on the subject, and have received 


‘answer encouraging enough. 


The following extract is from their report of a 


deputation to the Lord President :—“ 2. In regard to applications for annual grants 
under the minutes, it was asked— What evidence will ordinarily be required to satisfy 
the Committee of the Privy Council that any particular school is needed in the dis- 
triet in which it stands, and that it ought to be recognised as entitled to its fair share 


of the grant equally with others similarly situated ? 


Supposing, in any given school, 


the other conditions, as to pecuniary resources, the qualifications of teachers, &¢., 


satisfactorily complied with, will it be held enough to have the report of the Govern- 
ment inspector or inspectors that a sufficient number of children (say 50 or 60 in the 
country, and 90 or 100 in towns) either are actually in attendance upon the school, 
engaged to attend, without the question being raised as to the contiguity of other 
thools of a different denomination, or the amount of vacant accommodation in such 
chools In reply, it was stated that the Committee of Privy Council could not 
their discretion in judging of the comparative urgency of applications ; their 
, Ips were disposed to receive representations, and to inquire as to the sufficiency 
whi mating school accommodation ; and they would also consider any other ground 
tein might be urged for the erection of a new school where a school or schools had 
Previously established.”— Minutes for 1847-8, vol. 1, p. Ixiv. 
+ Schoolmasters’ Memorial, p. 3. 
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institutions of Scotland. The ques- 
tion is, not what the law is, but 
what the law ought to be; and we 
shall here assume that, whatever may 
be the vested interests of the Church 
in the parish schools, it is competent 
for parliament to consider the pro- 
priety, in existing circumstances, of 
introducing a new national system of 
education, irrespective altogether of 
historical considerations. 
arguing the question on its merits, 
to the exclusion of historical associa- 
tions, we deprive ourselves of many 
pleas against a change which appear 
relevant and cogent to friends of the 
Church whose judgment is entitled to 
the highest respect. But we take 
the ground which, if the matter be 
discussed at all, will doubtless be 
taken by most of those who engage 
in the controversy, and on which, 
doubtless, the result will be made 
ultimately to depend. 

The parish-school system of Scot- 
land may be described in a few words. 
In every parish, at the present day, 
there is (except in the case of some 
of the large towns) at least one 
school,* which, with the teacher’s 
house, has been erected, and is kept up 
by the heritors, or landed proprietors, 
of each parish; by whom also a 
salary is provided for the school- 
master, which, exclusive of house and 
garden, at present varies, according 
to circumstances, from £25 the 
minimum, to £34 the maximum al- 
lowance. This certainly most inade- 
quate remuneration is supplemented 
partly by school fees—which, how- 
ever, are fixed at a low rate, and 
always dispensed with in cases of 
necessity—partly by the schoolmaster 
being allowed to hold, in conjunction 
with his school, the offices of heritors’ 
and session clerk, which yield, on an 
average, to each about £14 more, 
(Remarks, p. 15;) and partly, though 
in comparatively few parishes, by 
local foundations. In 1834, the 
number of parochial schools was 
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1,047; and the emoluments of the 
teachers amounted for the whol 
(excluding the augmentations from 
the Dick Bequest) to £55,339 : of this 
sum £29,642 being salaries, £20,717 
school fees, and £4,979 other emoln. 
ments.t 

With regard to management: the 
election of the teacher is vested in 
the heritors (the sole rate-payers) and 
























































about £17. 


+ Parliamentary Inquiry, 1837, Appendix. 













| 
By thus minister of the parish. Before ad. ( 
mission to his office, however, the 
schoolmaster-elect must pass a. strict 1 
examination before the presbytery of ] 
the bounds, as to his qualifications to I 
teach the elementary branches of | 
education, and such of the higher § 
branches as either the heritors on the t 
one hand, or the presbytery f on the i 
other hand, may think necessary in 8 
every case; and must profess his ¢ 
adherence to the Established Church e 
by signing the Confession of Faith tl 
and formula. The parish minister m 
acts as the regular school-inspector: B jy 
and every presbytery is bound t C: 
hold an annual examination of all the Bay 
schools within its jurisdiction, usualy §  ¢ 
conducted in the presence of th y 
leading inhabitants, and to mae — qy 
returns to the supreme ecclesiastial §  ¢, 
court of the attendance, the branches § 39 
taught, the progress of the scholar, gn 
and the efficiency of the teach jf, 
It must be here added that, althoug § gis 
thus placed under the superinta-§ 4p, 
dence of the national church, al cey 
although based on the principles d boc 
the national faith, the parish schok® , , 
are acknowledged to be free fu— 1, 
anything which, in Scotland at lew, po, 
could be called a sectarian charac. 
Lord Melgund frankly admits thé 0 
‘“‘the teachers and presbyteries i 
pear to have dealt liberally by = — 
classes of Dissenters in religwt . 
matters, and certainly cannot “ati 
reproached with having given oftwi— 
by dogmatical teaching, or by #% may, 
tempts to proselytise—( Remarls ‘r 
p. 24;) and adduces some prool 8 inter 
support of this view, with which "I these 
owin, 
1 Instr 
* In many parishes side schools are built and endowed, in addition to the PR tiny, 
school, from the same funds: the salary in these cases being fixed by the Act # heen 
we | 
thus ; 
t+ That the presbytery has the power of insisting upon qualifications supplea# 64s ay 
Socie 


tary to those prescribed by the heritors, was decided, we think about a dozen ye 


ago, in the case of Sprouston. 
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ghall content ourselves, though they 
might easily be multiplied. About 
twelve years ago, a_ series of 
queries was sent to all the parish 
schools, containing, among many 
others, the following, —‘‘ Do children 
attend the school without reference to 
the religious persuasion of their pa- 
rents?” and, as quoted by Lord Mel- 
gund, out of 924 answers, 915 were 
in the affirmative.—(Remarks, p. 27.) 
“Tt is but justice to the present 
teachers,” said the Rev. Dr Taylor of 
the Secession Church to the House of 
Lords’ Committee, in 1848, (Remarks, 
p. 34,) “to say that, as far as my 
knowledge goes, they do not generally 
attempt to proselytise or interfere with 
the religious opinions of the children.” 
Mr John Gibson, the Government in- 
spector, states, that not only the 
children of orthodox Dissenters, but 
even Roman Catholic children, find 
these schools non-sectarian. ‘ Ro- 
man Catholic children (he says) have 
been wont to attend the schools of the 
Church of Scotland in the Highlands 
and Islands. This they seem to have 
done in consequence of the manner in 
which these schools have been con- 
ducted in reference to the Roman 
Catholic population.”—(Remarks, p. 
$2.) With respect, indeed, to the 
great body of dissenters from the 
Established Church, there can be no 
difficulty. The Catechism taught in 
the parish schools, and, with the ex- 
ception of the Bible, the only text- 
book insisted upon by the church, is 
a religious standard acknowledged by 
them all, and is taught almost as ge- 
nerally in the non-parochial as in the 
parochial schools. 

Our answer to Lord Melgund’s prin- 


——. 
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cipal reason for a fundamental revisal 
of this the present parochial school 
system of Scotland is, that that reasonis 
founded onagreatdelusion. Thereason 
may be thus stated, that while the 
parish schools, however useful as far as 
they go, are confessedly inadequate to 
the increased population, their present 
constitution stands in the way of the 
introduction into Scotland of a general 
system of national education.—(See 
Remarks, p. 35 and passim.) 

It may be here noticed, in passing, 
that rather more than enough is per- 
haps sometimes said as to the inade- 
quacy of the provision for education 
made in the parish schools. The 
population has certainly enormously 
increased since 1696; but so has the 
wealth of the country, and so also, 
along with the power, has the desire 
increased, of compensating, by volun- 
tary efforts, for the growing dispro- 
portion between the legal provision 
and the actual wants of the people in 
regard to education. In a great mea- 
sure, the parish schools continue to 
serve efficiently some of the main pur- 
poses contemplated in their institution. 
In a great measure, they still afford a 
legal provision for education, as far as 
legal provision is absolutely neces- 
sary.* 

That a strictly national system of 
education is on many accounts desir- 
able, no one will doubt, any more than 
that the connexion between the parish 
schools and the National Church is, in 
the present state of opinion in the 
country, an insuperable obstacle to 
any such material extension of the 
present machinery, as would constitute 
a strictly national educational system. 
But whether the necessity or propriety 





* The Church herself, to a considerable extent, supplements deficiencies in the 


legal school provision by means of her “ Education Scheme,” whose object and effi- 
“lency may be partly gathered from the two first sentences of the last report of the 
managing committee :— 

_ “The schools under the charge of your committee (as has often been stated) are 
intended to form auxiliaries to the parish schools, not to compete or interfere with 
these admirable institutions ; and, accordingly, are never planted except where, 
owing to local peculiarities, it is impossible that all the youth of the district requiring 
instruction can be gathered into one place. While much needed, your schools con- 
tinue to be most useful ; and, indeed, by the divine blessing, they appear to have 
ten rendered eminently beneficial. 


“The number of schools under the care of your committee may be reported of 
o :~Those situated in the Highlands and Islands, 125; those in the Lowlands, 
rid ara those planted at the expense of the Church of Scotland’s Ladies’ Gaelic School 

selety, and placed under your committee’s charge, 20: in all, 209.” 
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of an alteration of the present system 

be an inference from these premises is 

a different question. Our answer to 

Lord Melgund here is, that to remove 

the parish schools from the superin- 

tendence of the Church would not have 

the smallest effect in facilitating 
arrangements for the purpose which 
Lord Melgund and others profess— 
doubtless, sincerely—to have so much 
at heart, and that, upon the whole, 

a national system of education for 
Scotland, of a more general description 
than the one already in operation, is, 
at least in present circumstances, 
wholly impracticable on any conditions 
or terms, after any fashion, or mode, 
or plan whatsoever. It is right that 
this should be distinctly understood. 
If Lord Melgund believes that the 
only or even the principal difficulty in 
the way of his utopian scheme of a 
strictly national system for this coun- 
try, which shall unite all sects and 
parties, is the connexion between the 
parish school and the parish church, 
he must be extremely ignorant of the 
state of public opinion in Scotland, 
where, in fact, any such scheme is, on 
every account, notoriously out of the 
question. 

Whether, with all its defects, the 
present system is not better than no 
system at all, is therefore a question 
deserving the serious consideration 
even of those who are most inimical 
to it. We would venture here to 
suggest, that if the existing system 
is to be interfered with, that interfer- 
ence should not at least be attempted 
until a strictly national substitute for 
it has been actually agreed upon. 
But it is vain to talk thus. The 
education system of 1696, already 
established, to which the people have 
long been habituated, and whose value 
they have had the best means of ap- 
preciating, is the only approximation 
to a national system which would now 
be tolerated for a moment, and, if it 
were set aside, could not be replaced 
by any other. 

In the first place, the Church her- 
self would not consent to any scheme 
which deprived her of her present se- 
curities for the ‘ godly upbringing ” 
of the children of her own communion. 
Abolish in the parish schools the tests 
and rights of supervision which she 
now possesses, and she must seek, in 
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schools raised by voluntary contribu. 
tion, the means of carrying out her 
principles on the subject of education, 
It is equally well known, that neither 
would the dissenters agree among 
themselves as to a national system of 
education. Of these members of the 
community, a large proportion would 
object to any system which excluded 
the Bible and the Shorter Catechism 
from the schools; and another large 
proportion—all who are voluntaries— 
would be equally bound, on their own 
principles, to oppose any plan which 
did nor exclude the Bible and the 
Shorter Catechism—the latter class 
holding that the state cannot, without 
sin, interfere in any way in the reli- 
gious instruction of the people, as 
strongly as the former class holds such 
interference to be the duty of the 
state. But thisis not all. Thus, for 
instance, the Free seceders have shown, 
in the most unequivocal manner, that 
their objection is not only to the 
parish schools, as at present organ- 
ised, but to all schools not under 
their own special superintendence. 
What the views of the present rate- 
payers would be remains to be seen. 
The endowment of the parish schools 
cannot be called national. It comes 
exclusively out of the pockets of the 
landed gentry and other heritors of 
the country, who, as far as we are 
aware, have never as a class expressed 
any dissatisfaction with its present 
application, or any wish to interfere 
at all with the general ecclesiastical 
system with which it is connected. 
How far their concurrence toa radical 
alteration in the appropriation of 
funds, for which they originally con- 
sented to assess themselves on speci 
fied conditions, could be secured, we 
do not know; but we have strong sus 
picions that not the least of the difi- 
culties would arise from this quarter, 
which is not usually taken into 
acount. In short, let the question be 
put to the test. Propose a substitute 
for the enactment of 1696. Draw up 
a bill in which the details of a work- 
able national system of education are 
intelligibly set forth, and let that sy& 
tem be what it will, liberal orilliberal, 
exclusive or catholic—a system # 
which all sects are endowed, 28 i 
many of the German states, or from 
which all religious instruction 5 
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excluded, as in America—let it be the 
wisest, most comprehensive, most 
flexible scheme ever devised—and see 
the result : see whether the true diffi- 
culty in setting in motion a more ex- 
tended and more strictly national sys- 
tem of education than at present exists, 
liesin the connexion between the parish 
schools and the Established Church, 
which an act of parliament might 
remedy any day, or in causes which 
no strong-handed measure of the legis- 
lature can reach—in the irremediable 
differences of opinion on the subject of 
education, and on the subject of reli- 
gion, and on the subject of national 
endowments, prevalent at this day in 
Scotland, to a degree, and with com- 
plications, perhaps, nowhere else to 
be found in the world. 

We consider it unnecessary to say 
anything as to the only other reason 
alleged by Lord Melgund for an inter- 
ference with the present management 
of the parish schools—namely, the 
practical injustice suffered by dissen- 
ters from the Established Church, by 
the exclusive character of that man- 
agement. We almost hope we mis- 
interpret his lordship’s statement, in 
attributing to him an objection which 
is nowhere announced in explicit 
terms, but which seems to us to be 
not the less obviously suggested. The 
objection, however, is a common one. 
Thus, as quoted by Lord Melgund 
himself, the Rev. Dr Taylor stated be- 
fore the Lords’ Committee, that the 
“Dissenters desired the reform of the 
parish schools less on account of the 
education of the children, than to open 
4 field of employment for persons who 
Wish to be schoolmasters, and are 
members of congregations not belong- 
ing to the Established Church ;” and 
that “ Dissenters consider it a griev- 
ance, or badge of inferiority, and an 
at of injustice, that they should be 
excluded from holding office in schools 
Which are national institutions.” 

We think it needless to enter upon 
this topic, for if the reason here al- 
leged e valid as against the parish 
schools, it is also valid as against the 
parish churches—against, in a word, 
the whole system of the national reli- 
gous Establishment; and we trust 
the time is not yet come when 
propriety of overthrowing that in- 


stitution, and—for all must stand or 
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fall together—those of the sister king- 
doms, admits of serious discussion. It 
is worthy of notice, however, in pass- 
ing, not only that such is at bottom 
the true state of the question, but that, 
with almost the whole of the advo- 
cates of a change, it is acknowledged 
to be so; and that that change, like 
the similar proposed innovations in 
the universities, and like the Lord 
Advocate’s Marriage and Registration 
Bills, is mainly desired, when desired 
at all, as an important step towards 
the gradual accomplishment of an 
ulterior object, which it is not yet ex- 
pedient to seek by open and straight- 
forward means. 

Before concluding this protest 
against the sweeping measures pro- 
posed by Lord Melgund and the party 
which he represents, it is right to take 
some notice of another question. Is 
the school system of Scotland inca- 
pable of any alteration whatever for 
the better? Granting that its funda- 
mental principles ought to remain in- 
tact, may it not, and should it not, 
be rendered more efficient in the de- 
tails of its administration, by the aid 
of the legislature? 

One matter of detail which has been 
often pointed out as calling for legis- 
lative interference, is the difficulty, 
under the present law, of relieving 
parishes from the burden of incompe- 
tent schoolmasters, and particularly 
of schoolmasters who have become 
unfit for their duties by age or infir- 
mity. Unhappily there are no retir- 
ing allowances provided in the paro- 
chial school system of Scotland. The 
consequence is, that it depends upon 
the mere liberality of the heritors— 
who however, to their honour, are sel- 
dom found wanting in such cases— 
whether a man who has outlived his 
usefulness shall continue to exercise 
his functions. For this evil it is very 
desirable that the obvious remedy 
should be furnished; and we think 
that there are no insurmountable 
practical difficulties to arrange- 
ments on the subject being carried 
into effect. It might also be proper 
to give greater facilities to presby- 
teries in dismissing teachers for wilful 
neglect of duty—a contingency which 
it is right to mention is both of very 
rare occurrence, and is best provided 
against by care in the selection, on 
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the part of the heritors, and in the 
rigorous exercise by presbyteries of 
their large powers of examination and 
rejection, when the appointments are 
originally made. 

With regard to the existing salaries, 
their inadequacy has been already in- 
sisted upon. Nor, for many reasons, 
can we accept the recently pro- 
pounded—if it can be said to be pro- 
pounded, for its terms are not a little 
ambiguous—plan of the Privy Coun- 
cil’s Committee for their augmenta- 
tion as any remedy whatever. ‘That 
plan—not to speak of more serious 
objections to it—includes certain con- 
ditions which are so framed, as prac- 
tically to exclude from participation 
in the grant all parishes except the 
wealthiest and most liberal, which, of 
course, least need it. It is enough to 
mention here, that one of the condi- 
tions on which this grant, in every 
case, depends, is the voluntary con- 
currence of the heritors themselves in 
the payment of a considerable propor- 
tion of any addition to the present 
salary. We, of course, wish, that 
eventually some truly practicable 
means may be adopted to secure for 
the parish schoolmasters, throughout 
the country, allowances more in pro- 
portion than their present pittances 
to the importance—which can hardly 
be overrated—of their duties, and, we 
may add, to their merits. 

These matters of detail admit, we 
repeat, of improvement. It is desir- 
able that something should be done in 
the case of both. Better, however, a 
hundredfold, that things should remain 
altogether as they are, than that the 
principles lying at the foundation of 
the system should be shaken. It is 
to be hoped that the Church will be 
true to herself in regard to the ques- 
tion of pecuniary aid either from go- 
vernment, or by government legisla- 
tion ; refusing for its sake to compro- 
mise in the least degree her sacred 
rights—or let us rather call them her 
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sacred duties—of superintendence, 
Better to be poor than not pure. 
One word more. Alarming as is 
the proposal of the member for Green. 
ock, we have to state, with great re. 
gret, that it does no more than con- 
firm apprehensions for the safety of a 
system hitherto found to work well, 
which have been awakened by actual 
proceedings already adopted. It is 
impossible that any one can have 
watched the gradual development of 
the plan, in regard particularly, though 
not exclusively, to Scotland, of that 
anomalous board, the Privy Council's 
Committee on Education, without be- 
ing persuaded that they are, we do not 
say intended, but, at least, most nicely 
adapted to the eventual attainment of 
the very same object which Lord Mel- 
gund would accomplish per saltum. 
The every-day increasing claims of the 
Board to a right of interference with 
the internal management of all schools, 
its assumption of apparently unlimited 
legislative powers, and its continual 
indications of special hostility to the 
parochial school system, constitute an 
ominous combination of unfavourable 
circumstances. Even in the act of 
ostensibly aiding, it is secretly under- 
mining that system. It is not only 
weakening its efficiency by the en- 
couragement of rival schools—rival in 
the strictest sense of the term—but, by 
its grants to the parish schools them- 
selves, on the conditions now exacted, 
it is purchasing the power, and pre- 
paring the way, for an eventual ab- 
sorption of these sghools in a compre- 
hensive system to be under its own 
exclusive control, and to be regu 
lated by principles at direct variance 
with those under the influence o 
which, in the schools of Scotland, 
have been for nearly two centuné 
brought up a people—we may say It 
with some pride—not behind any other 
in intelligence, or in moral and religion 
worth. 
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Ararat and the Armenian Highlands. 
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ARARAT AND THE ARMENIAN HIGHLANDS. 


Tr were a worthy and novel under- 
taking for a man of science, enter- 
prise, and letters, to explore and 
describe in succession the most cele- 
brated of the earth’s mountains. And 
we know of no person better fitted 
for such a task, and likely to accom- 
plish it with more honour to himself 
and advantage to the world, than the 
persevering traveller and able writer, 
the title of whose latest work heads 
this page. Has he allotted himself 
that task? We cannot say; but 
what he has already done looks like 
its commencement, and he has time 
before him to follow the path upon 
which he has so successfully and credit- 
ably entered. In Dr Moritz Wagner 
we have an instance of a strong 
natural bent forcing its way in defi- 
ance of obstacles. Compelled by the 
pressure of peculiar circumstances to 
abandon his academical studies at 
Augsburg before they were completed, 
and to devote himself to commercial 
pursuits, he entered a merchant’s 
house at Marseilles. Business took 
him to Algiers, and his visit to that 
country, then in the early years of 
French occupation, roused beyond the 
possibility of restraint the ardent 
thirst for travel and knowledge which 
had always been one of his charac- 
teristics. Abandoning trade, he 
returned to Germany and devoted 
himself to the study of natural history, 
and especially to that of zoology, 
Which he had cultivated in his youth. 
In 1836, being then in his twenty- 
ninth year, he started from Paris for 
Algeria, where he travelled for two 
years, sharing, in the capacity of 
member of a scientific commission, 
i the second and successful expedi- 
tin to Constantina. It is a pecu- 
liarity, and we esteem it laudable, of 
many German travellers of the more 
reflective and scientific class, that 
they do not rush into type before the 
dust of the journey is shaken from 


their feet, but take time to digest and 
elaborate the history oftheir researches. 
Thus it was not until three years 
after his return to Europe, that Dr 
Wagner sent forth from his studious 
retirement at Augsburg an account 
of his African experiences, in a book 
which still keeps the place it at once 
took as the best upon that subject in 
the German language.* The work 
had not long been issued to the public, 
when its author again girded himself 
for the road. This time his footsteps 
were turned eastwards ; Asia was his 
goal: he passed three busy and 
active years in Turkey and Russia, 
Circassia and Armenia. The strictly 
scientific results of this long period of 
observant travel and diligent research 
are reserved for a great work, now 
upon the anvil. ‘To the general 
reader Dr Wagner addressed, a few 
months ago, two volumes of remark- 
able spirit and interest, which we 
recently noticed; and he now comes 
forward with a third, in its way 
equally able and attractive. The 
apparent analogy between the sub- 
jects of the two books, as treating of 
contiguous countries and nations, but 
slightly cloaks their real contrast. 
The two mountain ranges, whose 
world-renowned names figure on their 
title-pages, are, although geographi- 
cally adjacent to cach other, as far 
apart as the antipodes in their history 
and associations, and in the character 
of their inhabitants. Of the one the 
traditions are biblical, of the other 
pagan and mythological. Upon a 
crag of Caucasus Prometheus howls, 
and Medea culls poison at its base ; 
upon Ararat’s summit the ark reposes, 
and Noah, stepping forth upon the 
soaked and steaming earth, founds the 
village of Arguri, and plants the first 
vine in its valley. In modern days 
the contrast is not less striking. 
Amongst the Caucasian cliffs the 
rattle of musketry, the howl of war- 
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like fanatics, the glitter of Mahomedan 
mail, the charging hoofs of chivalrous 
squadrons, the wave of rich robes and 
the gleam of costly weapons pur- 
chased with the flesh and blood of 
Circassia’s comely daughters. ‘‘ Curse 
upon the Muscovite! Freedom or 
death!” is here the cry. Upon Ara- 
rat’s skirts how different the scene 
and sounds! Cloisters and churches, 
monks and bishops, precious relics 
and sainted sites, the monotonous 
chant of priests and the prayer-bell’s 
musical clang, the holy well of Jacob 
and the vestiges of Noah’s floating 
caravan.* Dr Wagner esteems his 
journey to Armenia one of the most 
interesting episodes of his three years’ 
Asiatic wanderings. In the preface 
to its record, he pays a handsome 
and well-deserved tribute to the 
enterprise of English travellers—to 
the names of Ker Porter, Wilbraham, 
Fraser, Hamilton, Ainsworth, and 
many others—who have contributed 
more, he says, to our geographical 
knowledge of Asia, than the learned 
travellers of all the other nations of 
Europe. He himself, he modestly 
and truly intimates, has added in the 
present volume to the store of in- 
formation. 

“ When I undertook, in the year 1843, 
a journey to Russian Armenia, Mount 
Ararat was the object I had particularly 
in view. Various circumstances then 
compelled me to content myself with a 
visit to the north side of that mountain. 
But in the following year, during my 
journey to Turkish Armenia and Persia, 
it was vouchsafed me to explore the pre- 
viously entirely unknown south side of 
the Ararat group, and to abide upon 
Turkish and Persian territory, in the 
vicinity of the mighty boundary-stone of 
three great empires. The striking posi- 
tion of Ararat, almost equidistant from 
China and from the Iberian peninsula, 
from the ice-bound Lena in the high 
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northern latitudes of Siberia, and from 
the slimy current of the Ganges in South. 
ern Hindostan, has at all periods attract- 
ed the attention of geographers. For 
years I had harboured the ardent wish 
to visit the mysterious mountain. Tower- 
ing in the centre of the Old Continent, an 
image of the fire whose mighty remains 
extend to the regions of eternal ice, 
Ararat is indicated by Jewish and Ar- 
menian tradition as the peak of refuge, 
round which the deluge roared, unable to 
overflow it. From the summit of the 
gigantic cone descended the pairs of all 
creatures, whose descendants people the 
earth.” 


On Ararat, as in many other places, 
tradition and science disagree. Di- 
luvial traces are sought there in vain. 
On the other hand, evidences of vol- 
canic devastation on every side 
abound; and a wish to investigate 
this, and to ascertain the details of 
the subterranean commotion that had 
destroyed Arguri three years previous- 
ly, was one of the principal motives 
of Dr Wagner’s visit to Armenia. 
Towards the middle of May he started 
from Tefflis, the most important town 
of the Russian trans-Caucasian pro- 
vinces, accompanied by Abowian, 4 
well-educated Armenian and accom- 
plished linguist, and attended by 
Ivan, the doctor’s Cossack, a sharp 
fellow, and a faithful servant after his 
kind, but, like all his countrymen, an 
inveterate thief. Their vehicle wasa 
Russian telega, or posting carriage, 
springless, and a perfect bone-setter 
on the indifferent roads of Armenia. 
They travelled in company with that 
well-known original and indefatigable 
traveller, General Baron Von Hall- 
berg,t of whose appearance, and of 
the sensation it excited in the streets 
of Erivan, Dr Wagner gives an 
amusing account :— 


“ Amongst the travellers was a strange 








* The Armenian Christians abound in traditions respecting Noah and his ark, 
We have already mentioned the one relating to Arguri, which he is said to have 
founded, and which should therefore have been the oldest village in the world, up # 
its destruction in 1840 by an earthquake and volcanic eruption, of which Dr Wagner 
gives an interesting account. The simple and credulous Christians of Armenia 
believe that fragments of the ark are still to be found upon Ararat. ’ 

+ This eccentric old soldier and author, who calls himself the Hermit of Gauting, 
from the name of an estate he possesses, is not more remarkable for the oddity of his 
dress and appearance, than for the peculiarities and affected roughness of his literary 
style, and for the overstrained originality of many of his views. In his own country 
he is cited as a contrast to Prince Puckler Muskau, the dilettante and silver-for 
tourist par excellence, whose affectation, by no means less remarkable than that of the 
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figure, around which the inquisitive mob 
assembled, with expressions of the ut- 
most wonderment. It was that of an 
old man, hard upon eighty, but who, 
nevertheless, sprang into the carriage, 
and took his seat beside a young Russian 
lady, with an air of juvenile vigour. 
From his chin and furrowed cheeks fell a 
yenerable gray beard, half concealing the 
diamond-studded order of St Anna, which 
hung round his neck, whilst upon his left 
breast four or five other stars and crosses 
glittered from under the black Russian 
caftan, and his bald head was covered by 
ared Turkish fez, to the front of which a 
leathern peak was sewn. ‘Who can hebe ? 
murmured the curious Armenians and 
Tartars, who could not reconcile the old 
gentleman’s brilliant decorations with his 
coachman’s caftan and ‘Turkish cap. 
‘Certainly a general, or perhaps a great 
lord from the emperor’s court —a man 
of the first tschin !’—* Or mayhap a fo- 
reign ambassador !’ quoth others. ‘Since 
he wears the fez, he must come from 
Stamboul.’? A Munich gamin would have 
enlightened the good folks of Erivan. 
The interesting stranger, as some of my 
readers may already have conjectured, 
was no other than Baron Von Hallberg of 
Munich, (known also as the Hermit of 
Gauting,) my much-respected country- 
man. 1 made the acquaintance of this 
remarkable man, and great traveller, in 
1836, at Algiers, where we passed many 
acheerful day together, in the society of 
some jovial fellow-countrymen. After a 
lapse of seven years, I again met him at 
Tefflis, and we travelled together to Ar- 
Menia, Since our parting at the foot 
of Atlas, he had visited the pyramids of 
Egypt, and the ruined temples of Helio- 
polis, and now the unwearied traveller 
thirsted after a sight of the capital of 
Persia’s kings. He had come down the 
Wolga, and over the Caucasus, and was 
about to cross the Persian frontier.” 


At Pipis, the chief town of a circle, 
and residence of its captain, Dr Wag- 
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ner was struck by the appearance of 
a handsome modern building; and 
soon he learned, to his astonishment, 
that it was a district-school erected 
by the former governor, General Von 
Rosen. A school in this wild dis- 
trict, scantily peopled with rude Tar- 
tars and Armenians, seemed as much 
out of place as a circulating library in 
an Ojibbeway village. He proceeded 
forthwith to visit the seminary, whose 
folding-doors stood invitingly open. 
The spacious halls were unfurnished 
and untenanted; over the mouldy 
walls spiders spread their webs with 
impunity ; the air was damp, the 
windows were broken, and a great 
lizard scuttled out of sight upon the 
traveller's intrusion. There were 
neither benches nor desks, teachers 
nor pupils. Nor had there ever been 
any of these, said a Cossack lieutenant, 
whose horses were feeding in the 
court-yard. The school-house was a 
mere impromptu in honour of the 
Russian emperor. In many coun- 
tries, when the sovereign travels, his 
progress is celebrated by triumphal 
arches, garlands, and illuminations. 
In Russia it is different. Nicholas is 
known to prefer use to ornament, and 
when he visits the remote provinces 
of his vast dominions, his lieutenants 
and governors strain their ingenuity 
to make him credit the advance of 
civilisation and the prosperity of his 
subjects. The property-men are set 
to work, and edifices spring up, more 
solid, but, at present, scarcely more 
useful than the pasteboard mansions 
on a theatrical stage. On his ap- 
proach to Tefflis, the school was run 
up in all haste, and plans and schemes 
were shown for the education of 
Tartar and Armenian. Languages 
and every branch of knowledge were 





baron, is quite of the opposite description. 


Von Hallberg’s works are numerous, and 


of various merit. One of his most recent publications is a “ Journey through Eng- 
land,” (Stuttgard, 1841.) ‘The chief motive of his travels is apparently a love of loco- 
motion and novelty. When travelling with Dr Wagner, he took little interest in his 
Companion’s geological and botanical investigations, and directed his gftention to 
men rather than to things. After passing the town of Pipis, three days’ journey from 
efflis, the country and climate assumed a very German aspect, strongly reminding 
the travellers of the vicinity of the Hartz Mountains. “ It is folly,” exclaimed old 
Baron Hallberg, almost angrily, “ perfect folly, to travel a couple of thousand miles 
to visit a country as like Germany as one egg isto another.” ‘I really pitied the old 
man, who had daily to support the rude jolting of the Russian telega, besides suffer- 
ing greatly from the assaults of vermin, and who found so little matter where with to 
I his journal.”—Reise nach dem Ararat, &c., p. 15. 
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to be taught, and money was to be 
given to the people to induce them to 
send their children to the hall of 
learning. ‘' The project was splen- 
did,” said the Cossack officer to 
Dr Wagner, ‘ but there the matter 
rested. No sooner had the Emperor 
seen the school-house, and expressed 
his satisfaction, than the hands of 
masons and carpenters seemed sud- 
denly crippled. Not another ruble 
reached Pipis for the prosecution of 
the philanthropical work, the architect 
took himself off, and we took posses- 
sion of theempty house. The court- 
yard is convenient for our horses, and 
in the hot summer days my Cossacks 
find pleasant lying in the large cool 
halls.” Not all the acuteness, fore- 
sight, and far-sightedness, and many 
kingly qualities, which combine to ren- 
der Nicholas the most remarkable of 
existing monarchs, can protect from 
such impositions as this the sovereign 
of so extensive a country as Russia. 
In vain may the czar, indefatigable 
upon the road, visit the remotest cor- 
ners of his dominions; unless he do 
so incognito, after the fashion of 
Haroun Alraschid, he will still be 
cheated. The governing part of the 
population, the civil and military offi- 
cials, conspire to deceive him; and the 
governed dare not reveal the truth, 
for their masters have abundant means 
at their disposal to punish an indiscre- 
tion. ‘Life is delightful in this 
country,” said Mr Ivanoff, a Russian 
district overseer in Armenia, as he 
reclined upon his divan, wrapped in a 
silken caftan, sipping coffee and 
smoking a cigar; “how absurd of 
people in Russia to look upon Caucasus 
as a murder-hole, and to pity those 
who have to cross it, as if they were 
going straight to purgatory! [reckon 
one vegetates here very endurably, 
and he who complains is either an ass, 
a rascal, or a liar. You see, my house 
is tolerably comfortable, my table not 
bad: I have four-and-twenty saddle- 
horses in my stable, superb beasts, fit 
for a prince’s stud, and to crown all, 
I am loved and honoured by the twenty 
thousand human beings over whom I 
rule as the sardar’s representative.” 
Ivanoff’s frank avowal of his satisfac- 
tion contrasted with the hypocritical 
complaints of many of his colleagues, 
who, whilst filling their pockets and 
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consuming the fat of the land, affect 
to consider residence in trans-Cau- 
casus the most cruel of inflictions, 
“Truly,” says Dr Wagner, ‘ nothing 
was wanting to the comfort of life in 
Mr Ivanoff’s dwelling: convenient 
furniture, a capital kitchen, wine from 
France, cigars from the Havannah, 
horses of the best breeds of Arabia, 
Persia, and Turkistan—all these things 
have their value, and yet, to procure 
them, Mr Ivanoff had a salary of only 
six hundred paper rubles, (about six- 
and-twenty pounds sterling!) He had 
a tolerably pretty wife, on whom he 
doated, and to whom he brought all 
manner of presents whenever he re- 
turned from the Erivan bazaar, which 
he visited generally once a-week. 
Trinkets and silken stuffs and rich 
carpets—whatever, in short, the little 
woman fancied—she at once got, and 
if not to be had at Erivan, it was 
written for to Tefflis. When 
Ivanoff rode forth in his official capa- 
city, it was with a following of twenty 
horsemen, all belonging to his house- 
hold, and with a banner waving before 
him. What a life! comfort, riches, 
oriental pomp, and despotic power! 
Who would not be chief of a Russian 
district in Armenia?” All this upon 
ten shillings a-week! It was more 
astounding even than the school-house 
at Pipis. Abowian, as yet inexpe- 
rienced in Russian ways, regarded the 
riddle asunsolvable. Ivanoff confessed 
he had nothing beside his salary. How 
then did he maintain this princely 
existence? He assured the travellers 
he was beloved by his people, and 
the Armenian peasants confirmed the 
assurance. Extortion and violent 
plunder could not therefore be the 
means employed. It was not till some 
days later, and in another district, 
that Dr Wagner elucidated the 
mystery. He saw a long procession of 
Armenian and Tartar peasants pro- 
ceeding to the house of Ivanofi’s 
official brother. They were gift-laden; 
one led ahorse, another a sheep, athird 
dragged a stately goat by the horns, 
and forced the bearded mountaineer 
to kneel before the Russian’s corpulent 
wife, who received the animals, the 
eggs, milk, cakes, and other offerings, 
as well in coin as in kind, quite as 
matter of course. Nay, she even 
looked sour and sulky, as though the 
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tribute were scanty; and Dr Wagner, 
who was an unobserved witness of the 
scene, heard her say to the leader of 
the deputation, (probably the mayor 
of some Armenian village:) ‘Think 
yourselves lucky to get off so cheaply, 
for if it were known that the tschuma 
isamongst you! . .” 
doctor caught at this menacing phrase, 
asa possible key to what had so greatly 
puzzled him. ‘The meaning of the Rus- 
sian word tschuma, which, upon the 
man to whom it was addressed, 
seemed to have the effect of a thunder- 
bolt, being unknown to him, he in- 
quired it of his companion. T'schuma 
means the pLacuE. This frightful 
disease the governor of the trans- 
Caucasian provinces, stimulated by 
stringent orders from St Petersburg, 
makes it his constant effort to extir- 
pate at any price from the territory 
under his rule. Let a district-overseer 
report a village infected, and forth- 
with it is placed in the most rigid 
quarantine by means of a circle of 
Cossack pickets ; for months the un- 
lucky inhabitants are deprived of com- 
munication with the surrounding 
country; their agriculture is suspen- 
ded, their crops rot in the ground, and 
they lack the necessaries of life. All 
their clothes, bedding, blankets, every- 
thing capable of conveying infection, 
are burned without reserve, and the 
compensation allowed does not repay 
atithe of the loss. Hence the terrible 
power of the district-overseer : a word 
suffices; he will declare the village 
infected ! The first death from fever, or 
any other endemic, furnishes him with 
apretext. At the least threat of this 
nature, the peasants, apprehending 
ruin, hasten to sacrifice part of their 
substance, and to avert the evil by gifts 
to the great man, who is maintained in 
opulence and luxury by these illegiti- 
mate imposts. Here was the secret of 
Ivanoff’s five-and-twenty horses and 
other little comforts. Nevertheless he 
was liked in the country, for he did 
hot over-drive the willing brute he 
ved upon, neither did he hoard like 
ls colleagues, but spent his money 
teely and generously. And the poor 
peasants brought him their contribu- 
Hons unasked and almost gladly, eager 
‘ keep him in good humour, and fear- 
of changing him for a severer task- 

master, Suppose Czar Nicholas on a 
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visit to his Armenian provinces, and 
how can it be expected that the poor 
ignorant wretches who offer up their 
sheep and chickens as ransom from 
the plague-spot, will dare carry to his 
august feet a complaint against their 
tyrants? They may have heard of his 
justice, and feel confidence in it — for 
it is well known that the emperor is 
promptand terriblein his chastisement 
of oppressive and unjust officials, when 
he can detect them—and yet they will 
hesitate to risk greater evils by trying 
to get rid of those that already afflict 
them. The esprit-de-corps of Russian 
employés is notorious, and a disgraced 
governor or overseer may generally 
reckon pretty confidently on his suc- 
cessor for vengeance upon those who 
denounced him. The corruption, ac- 
cording to Dr Wagner, extends to the 
very highest; and men of rank and 
birth, princes and general officers, are 
no more exempt from it than the un- 
derstrapper with a few hundred rubles 
per annum. ‘‘One crow does not 
pick out another’s eyes,” says the 
German proverb. But in spite of his 
officers’ cunning and caution, the em- 
peror can hardly visit his distant pro- 
vinces without detecting abuses and 
getting rid of illusions. One of these 
was dispelled when he, forthe firsttime, 
beheld, upon his journey to Russian Ar- 
menia in 1837, the much-vaunted for- 
tifications of Erivan’s citadel. Count 
Paskewitch’s pompous bulletins had 
led him to expect something very dif- 
ferent from the feeble walls, composed 
of volcanic stones, loosely cemented 
with mud and straw, upon whose 
conqueror a proud title had been 
bestowed. ‘The result of all the em- 
peror’s observations at that time had 
great influence—so says Dr Wagner 
—upon his subsequent policy. His 
love of peace, and his moderation with 
respect to Asiatic conquest, were con- 
firmed by the impression he then re- 
ceived. Of this the doctor was assured 
by many well-informed and trust- 
worthy persons in the trans-Caucasus. 
‘This country needs much improve- 
ment,” said Nicholas to a high official 
who accompanied him through the 
monotonous, thinly-peopled, and scan- 
tily-tilled wildernesses, and through 
the indigent towns and villages of 
Armenia. His desire for conquest 
was cooled, and his wish to consolidate 
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and improve what he already possess- 
ed was strengthened tenfold. Every- 
where upon the south-eastern frontier 
of Russia Dr Wagner traced evidence 
of this latter feeling. But he also 
beheld forts on a scale and of a con- 
struction hinting offensive as well as 
defensive projects on the part of their 
builder. One of them was in process 
of erection at Erivan, to replace the 
crazy edifice already referred to. In 
1843, the progress of the works was 
slow, for another expensive citadel 
was building on the Turkish frontier, 
and it was desirable to limit the annual 
outlay for this item. And a hostile 
demonstration against Russia, from 
Persians beyond the river Araxes, was 
the last thing to be apprehended. 


“The great new fortress is far less in- 
tended for a defence than for a storehouse 
and place of muster for a Russian army 
of operations against the Persian frontier 
provinces, whose conquest the Emperor Ni- 
cholas undoubtedly bequeaths to his suc- 
cessors. The formidable constructions at 
Sevastopol, Nicolajeff, and Gumri, are to 
answer the same end against Turkey as 
that of Erivan against Persia. These 
frontier forts are the sword of Damocles, 
which the emperor—not greedy of con- 
quest himself, but far-calculating for the 
future—suspends over the heads of his 
Moslem neighbours, to be drawn from its 
scabbard under more favourable circum- 
stances by a warlike son or grandson.” 


The appearance of the forts in 
question gives a show of reason to 
Dr Wagner's prognostications. Gumri 
—or Alexandropol, as the Russians 
have re-baptised the contiguous town 
—is built on a rocky eminence, whose 
crags serve it in some measure for 
walls. It contains barracks, case- 
mates, storehouses, and hospitals, all 
as strong as they are spacious, and 
which could be defended as detached 
citadels, supposing an enemy to have 
mastered the walls and rocky out- 
works. It is adapted for an army of 
sixty thousand men, and is so roomy, 
that in case of a sudden inroad of the 
Pasha of Kars—who, if war broke 
out, could probably bring an army to 
the river Arpatschai before the Rus- 
sians could assemble one at Tefflis, 
and march to the frontier—not only 
the whole population of Alexandropol, 
(in 1843 about 6000 souls,) but the 
entire peasantry of the surrounding 
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country would find shelter within its 
walls. Its natural and artificial] 
strength is so great, that a small gar- 
rison might laugh at the attacks of 
Turks and Persians. 


“¢ From these turrets,’ said the mus- 
tached Russian major who showed me all 
that was worth seeing in the fortress of 
Gumri, ‘our eagle will one day wing its 
victorious flight.’ If the Russians ever 
conquer Asiatic Turkey, the first step 
will undoubtedly be taken from this spot, 
and therefore has the sagacious emperor 
commanded no expense to be spared in 
the perfection of the works. ‘ The power 
of Russia is patient as time, vast as 
space,’ once exclaimed a renowned orator 
in the tribune of the French Chamber, 
Persons who assert that Nicholas has no 
ambition, that all thirst of conquest is 
foreign to his character, are perhaps 
right; but greatly do those err who be- 
lieve that he contents him with playing 
the part of the first Tory in Europe, and 
thinks only of closing the Russian fron- 
tier to liberal ideas, of drilling his guards 
and passing brilliant reviews. The works 
done, doing, and planned, at Nicolajeff, 
Sevastopol, Gumri, Erivan, prove the 
potent monarch to have ulterior views. 
For himself, he may be content not to en- 
large the enormous territory within whose 
limits his voice is law. So long as he 
lives, perhaps, no ukase will silence the 
Hatti-scherif of the padishad beyond the 
Arpatschai. But under the shadow of 
this much-vaunted moderation and love 
of peace, the prudent emperor forgets not 
to clear the road of conquest into Asia, 
and to leave it broad, smooth, and con- 
venient for some succeeding Romanoff.” 


Such speculations as these, proceed- 
ing from a man who has travelled, 
with slow step and observant eye, 
every inch of the ground to which he 
refers, and to whom a clear head, 
reflective habits, and much commu- 
nion with the people of the country, 
have given peculiar facilities for the 
formation of a sound judgment, are 0 
high interest and value. Dr Wagner 
is no dogmatist, but a close and 
candid reasoner, abounding in facts to 
support what he advances, and hav- 
ing at his fingers’ ends all that has 
been written not only in his owl 
country, but in England and elsewhere, 
on the subject of Russia and 
emperor, of her policy and her eastem 
neighbours. And it is to the cr 
of his impartiality that his writing 
afford no clue to his own polit 
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predilections. He stigmatises abuses 
wherever he meets them, and from 
whatever cause proceeding; but whilst 
showing due sympathy with the gal- 
lant Circassians and long-suffering 
Armenians, he wholly eschews the 
insane propagandism so rife in the 
writings of many of his countrymen. 
He is evidently not of opinion that 
autocrat and oppressor are always 
synonymous, and that absolutism is 
essentially the worst tyranny. 

A preferable site having been found 
for the new fort of Erivan, the old 
one was still standing at the period of 
Dr Wagner’s visit. He gives an 
amusing account of its interior, and 
especially of the apartments of the 
ex-sardar, Hussein Khan, whose walls 
were painted in fresco, an art still 
quite in its infancy amongst the Per- 
sians. The pictures, as might be ex- 
pected, were rather grotesque than 
graceful in their execution. — 


*The subject of one of them is the his- 
tory of Jussuf (Joseph) in Egypt, based 
upon the Arabian tradition. Zuleikha, 
the wife of Potiphar—so runs the Moslem 
legend—had become the laughing-stock 
of the ladies of Pharaoh’s court, by the 
failure of her attempt to seduce the beau- 
tiful Joseph. ‘T'o revenge herself, she 
invited all those court-dames to visit her, 
and commanded Joseph to hand them 
fruit and sherbet. But when the women 
beheld him, they were so bewitched by 
his beauty, that they bit their fingers in- 
stead of the pomegranates. This is the 
Moment selected by the Persian artist. 
One of the ladies is seen to swoon from 
surprise, and Zuleikha triumphs at this 
incident, and at the confusion of the 
scoffers,”” 


There was considerable license in 
the subjects of some of the other pic- 
tures, one of which was intended to 
turn the Armenian Christians into 
ridicule, by representing their priests 
and bishops in profane society and 
notous revel. Amongst the portraits, 
one of the last sardar of Erivan re- 
presented him with a gloomy and for- 
bidding countenance—an expression 
Which, if true to life, was by no 
means in conformity with his cha- 
Tacter, 


“Hussein Khan was esteemed, even by 

@ Armenians, as an able ruler. He 
Was a brave warrior, a great protector of 
fine arts, and tolerably moderate and 
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just in his actions. In the struggle with 
the Russians he exhibited the utmost 
personal gallantry, but his example had 
no effect upon his cowardly soldiery. 
Without his knowledge his brother had 
attempted to have the Russian general 
murdered. When, after the surrender of 
the citadel, they both fell into the hands 
of the Russians, Count Paskewitch was 
inclined to take his revenge, by exclud- 
ing the sardar’s brother, as an assassin, 
from the benefits of the capitulation. But 
the firm bearing and cold resignation of 
the Persian, when brought before his 
conqueror, moved the latter to mercy. 
‘ Every nation,’ said the prisoner to Count 
Paskewitch, (the words were repeated to 
Dr Wagner by an eye-witness of the in- 
terview,) ‘has its own way of making war. 
With us Persians, all means are held good 
.and praiseworthy by which we can injure 
our foe. Thy death would have profited 
us, by spreading confusion and alarm 
amongst thy troops, and we should have 
availed ourselves of the circumstance 
for an attack. And if I sought to kill 
thee, it was solely in the interest of my 
sovereign’s cause. If you desire revenge, 
you are free to take it. I am in your 
power, and shall know how to meet 
my fate. This calm courage made a 
great impression upon the staff of general 
Paskewitch, (although the Persian noble 
was a man of very bad reputation,) and 
the Russian commander generously gave 
his enemy his life, and ultimately his free- 
dom.” 

The sardar’s harem has less deco- 
ration than the state apartments. 
Formerly its walls were covered with 
frescos, mosaic work, and porcelain 
ornaments of many colours ; but since 
the Russians took possession all these 
have disappeared, leaving the walls 
bare and white. During the czar’s 
short stay at Erivan, he inhabited one 
of these rooms, and wrote, with his 
own hand, in firm, well-formed cha- 
racters, his name upon the wall. The 
signature is now framed and glazed. 
In many houses where the emperor 
passed a night, when upon his travels, 
he left a similar memento of his pre- 
sence, sometimes adding a few friendly 
words for his host. 

From Erivan Dr Wagner started 
for the far-famed Armenian convent 
of Eshmiadzini; his journey enlivened, 
or at least saved from complete mo- 
notony, by the eccentricities of his 
Cossack attendant. Ivan, warmed 
by a glass of wodha, and no way 
affected by the jolting, which to his 
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master was martyrdom, basked in the 
morning sun, and chanted a ditty of 
the Don, from time to time turning 
round his mustached physiognomy, 
and looking at the doctor as for ap- 
plause. An active, cunning fellow, 
with a marvellous facility for making 
himself understood, even by people of 
whose language he knew not a syll- 
able, Dr Wagner was, upon the whole, 
well contented with him, although 
utterly unable to break him of steal- 
ing. He never left his night’s quar- 
ters without booty of some kind, al- 
though his master always warned the 
host to keep a sharp eye upon his fin- 
gers. But when anything was to be 
pilfered, the Don-Cossack’s sleight 
of hand threw into the shade that 
of the renowned Houdin himself. 
Even from the wretched Jesides, who 
have scarcely anything to call their 
own, he carried off a pot of buttermilk 
rather than depart empty-handed. 


“Carefully as I locked away from him 
my little stock of travelling money, he 
nevertheless found some _ inexplicable 
means of getting at it. At last I adopted 
the plan of counting it every evening be- 
fore his eyes, and making him answerable 
for all deficiencies. Still, from time to 
time, something was missing, and Ivan 
employed his utmost eloquence to con- 
vince me of the culpability of the Arme- 
nian drivers whom I occasionally had in 
my service. I never could catch him in 
the fact ; but one evening I examined his 
clothes, and found a packet of silver ru- 
bles in a secret pocket. Whereupon the 
Cossack, with a devout grimace, which 
sat comically enough upon his sly fea- 
tures, held up his ten fingers in the air, 
and swore, by all the saints of the Rus- 
sian calendar, that he had economised 
the sum out of his wages, and had hidden 
it for fear of an attack by robbers.” 


The doctor pardoned his servant's 
peculations more easily than his 
blunders—one of which, that occurred 
upon the road to Erivan, was cer- 
tainly provoking enough to so eager 
a naturalist. On the lonely banks of 
a canal, apparently the work of na- 
ture rather than of man, (although 
local traditions maintain thecontrary, ) 
one of the outlets of the alpine lake 
of Chenk-sha, or Blue Water, Dr 
Wagner encountered some Armenian 
anglers, who had secured a rich store 
of extremely curious fish. He pur- 
chased a dozen specimens, and on 


[Mays 
arriving at the next posting station, 
he bade his Cossack put them in a 
leathern bottle of spirits of wine, 
whilst he himself, armed with the geo- 
logical hammer, availed himself of the 
short halt to explore some adjacent 
rocks. On his return, he found Ivan 
hard at work executing his orders, 
in obedience to which this Fair- 
service from the Don had duly im- 
mersed the icthyological curiosities 
in alcohol, but had previously cut 
them in pieces, ‘‘in order that on ar- 
riving at Erivan, they might taste 
more strongly of the pickle.” 
Eshmiadzini is about fifteen miles 
from Erivan, across the plain of the 
Araxes, a monotonous stony flat, 
offering little worthy of note. Dr 
Wagner had expected, in the church 
and residence of the chief of the 
Armenian Christians, a stately and 
imposing edifice, something after the 
fashion of Strassburg cathedral ; and 
he wondered greatly not to behold its 
turrets or spire rising in the distance 
long before he came within sound of 
its bells. In this, as in various other 
instances during his travels, by in- 
dulging his imagination, he stored up 
for himself a disappointment. A 
clumsy stunted dome, a mud-walled 
convent, ugly environs, a miserable 
village, black pigs wallowing in a pool 
of mud—such was the scene that met 
his disgusted vision. The people were 
worthy of the place, but from them he 
had not expected much. He had seen 
enough of the Armenian priesthood at 
Tefflis, in Constantinople, and else- 
where, to appreciate them at their 
just value. Some dirty, stupid-look- 
ing monks lounged about the convent 
entrance, gossiping and vermil- 
hunting. The travellers were con- 
ducted into a large room, where the 
archbishops held their conclaves. Five 
of these dignitaries were seated at a 
long table, dressed in blue robes with 
loose sleeves, and with cowls over 
their heads. The one in a red velvet 
arm-chair, at the head of the table, 
represented the absent patriarch. He 
was a handsome man, with an imp0s- 
ing beard, of which he was very vail. 
Laying his hand upon his heart, with 
an assumption of great dignity, he 
addressed a few words of flattering 
welcome to Dr Wagner, of whose 
coming he had been forewarned by 
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the Russian general Neidhardt. ‘‘ We 
have long expected you,” he said. 
“The whole of our clergy rejoice to 
welcome within their walls a man of 
your merit and reputation.” The com- 
pliment, although laconic, was not ill 
turned, but it was thoroughly insincere. 
An eruption of:Ararat, or a troop of 
Kurdish robbers at their gates, were 
scarcely a more unwelcome sight to 
the reverend inmates of Eshmiadzini 
than is the arrival of a literary tra- 
veller. They well know that little 
good can be written about them, and 
that even Parrot, habitually so lenient 
in his judgments, gave but an un- 
flattering sketch of the Armenian 
priesthood. European learning is an 
evil odour in their nostrils, and natu- 
ralists, especially, they look upon as 
freethinkers and unbelievers, con- 
demned beyond redemption to an 
eternal penalty. Moreover, the holy 
fraternity are accustomed to measure 
the importance of their visitors by 
the Russian standard of military rank 
and decorations, and Dr Wagner's 
plain coat excited not their re- 
spect. With wondering eyes they 
examined the unassuming stranger, 
and asked each other in whispers 
how the governor-general could 
possibly have taken the trouble to 
announce the advent of an individual 
without epaulets or embroidered uni- 
form, without tschin or orders. ** When 
I at last left the room, to visit the 
church and other buildings, Arch- 
bishop Barsech (the patriarch’s sub- 
stitute) accompanied me, and seemed 
disposed to act as my cicerone, but 
suddenly bethinking himself, he 
deemed it perhaps beneath his dig- 
nity, for he hastily retired. I was 
escorted by an archimandrite, and 
Abowian by a young Russian official. 
Barsech’s absence was doubly agree- 
able to me, as permitting me to 
examine at leisure all parts of the 
convent, and to ask many questions 
which the patriarch’s reverend vicar 
might have deemed scarcely becom- 
ing. 
The attention of the various English 
travellers who have written about 
Armenia has been chiefly directed to 
its southern portion, to the regions 
adjacent to the great alpine lakes of 
Urmia and Van. The northern parts 
of Upper Armenia, north of Mount 
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Ararat, and adjacent to Caucasus, 
have received the notice of several 
French and German writers. But 
most of these took travellers’ license 
to embellish the places they wrote 
about; or else the change for the 
worse since their visits, now of rather 
ancient date, has been most grievous. 
In the second half of the seventeenth 
century, three Frenchmen, Tavernier, 
Chardin, and Tournefort, gave glow- 
ing accounts of the prosperity and 
opulence of Eshmiadzini. At the 
time of Tavernier’s visit, (1655,) large 
caravans of traders and merchandise 
were frequently upon the road, bring- 
ing wealth to the country and numerous 
pilgrims to the church, many of these 
being opulent Armenian merchants, 
whose generous offerings enriched the 
shrine. ‘Tavernier was astonished at 
the treasures of Eshmiadzini, which 
apparently had then not suffered from 
the spoliating attacks of Turks and 
Persians. The church was fitted up 
with the utmost luxury, and the con- 
ventual life was not without its plea- 
sures and diversions, relieving the 
wearisome monotony that now cha- 
racterises it. In honour of Monsieur 
Tavernier and of his travelling com- 
panions, the Christian merchants of 
the caravan, the patriarch gaveagrand 
bull-fight, in which eight bulls were 
exhibited and two killed. Tournefort 
wrote in raptures of the fertility and 
excellent cultivation of the environs of 
the convent, dividing his praise be- 
tween therich adornments of the church 
and the blooming parterres of the gar- 
den, and winding up by declaring Esh- 
miadzini a picture of paradise. Dr 
Wagner, who, before visiting a country, 
makes a point of reading all that has 
been written of it, had perused these 
glowing descriptions, and was duly 
disappointed in consequence. 


“Good heavens!” he exclaims, in in- 
tense disgust, “ how little do those enthu- 
siastic descriptions agree with what is 
now to be seen! To-day the convent 
garden is small, run to waste, miserably 
stocked. Instead of pinks and ama- 
ranths, which rejoiced the senses of the 
lucky Tournefort, I could discern in this 
Armenian ‘ paradise’ naught besides tur- 
nips and cabbages, with here and there a 
stunted, unhealthy-looking mulberry or 
apricot tree, and the melancholy wild olive, 
with its flavourless fruits. No shade 
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from the sun, nothing pleasant to the eye. 
And neither the interior of the convent 
nor that of the church exhibit any traces 
of the splendour vaunted by the old tra- 
vellers. In the patriarch’s reception- 
chamber, the windows are prettily painted 
in the Persian style ; and here my guide 
expected, but in vain, to see me struck 
with wonder and admiration. In the 
same room is a bust of the Emperor 
Nicholas, dating, doubtless, from the early 
years of his reign, for it has no mustaches, 
and the breast wants breadth. In the 
next apartment, where the patriarch daily 
receives the higher clergy of the esta- 
blishment, is 2 Madonna, after Raphael, 
so exquisitely embroidered in silk, that 
at a short distance it appears a painting. 
This piece of needlework was sent to the 
patriarch from Hindostan, by a pious 
Armenian woman. ‘Then there is an 
ivory bass-relief of Abraham’s sacrifice ; 
and on the walls are depicted horrible 
seenes of martyrdom, especially the suf- 
ferings of St Gregory, buried alive in a 
deep well. A most artistically carved 
arm-chair, occupied by the patriarch upon 
state occasions, was also sent, only a few 
years ago, from Hindostan, whence, and 
from other foreign communities of Arme- 
nian Christians, far more gifts are re- 
ceived than from Tefflis and other 
neighbouring places inhabited by many 
rich Armenians. Behind this arm-chair 
is a full-length portrait of the Czar of all 
the Russias, of whom the prelates never 
speak but in a tone of anxious humility.” 


The church of Eshmiadzini is rich 
in monkish legends and precious relics. 
It contains an altar, through which is 
a passage into subterranean excava- 
tions, and which stands on the exact 
spot where the Saviour is said to have 
appeared to St Gregory, armed with 
a club, and to have hurled the heathen 
gods and evil spirits into the chasm. 
To this day, when, as often happens, 
the wind whistles through the vaults, 
the bigoted and ignorant monks be- 
lieve they hear the howling of the 
tortured demons. Eshmiadzini’s relics 
are renowned far and wide amongst 
the scattered Armenian congregations 
of the East. 

“The chamber of relics, situated on 
the south-east side of the church, contains, 
besides the right hand of St Gregory, 
(with the possession of this relic, the 
dignity of the Catholicos is indissolubly 
connected,) and a portion of the skull of 
St Hripsime, a bit of Noah’s ark, and the 
lance with which Christ’s side was 
pierced. I expressed a wish to see these 
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relics, to which the archimandrite replied 
that their exhibition could take place 
only with great ceremonies, with prayers 
and choral singing, for which a small pe- 
cuniary sacrifice was necessary. ‘Two 
ducats,’ he whispered in my ear. Curious 
though I was to have a close view of the 
lance and the piece of the ark, and to as. 
certain what effect the lapse of so many 
centuries had had upon them, I thought 
the price too high, and as the worthy 
archimandrite looked inquiringly in my 
face, I told him dryly, that for the sight 
of a piece of wood, however old and holy, 
a poor German naturalist had no ducats 
to spare.” 

The first stone of the church of 
Eshmiadzini was laid by St Gregory 
in the year 302, since which date it 
has frequently been partially restored, 
and more than once entirely rebuilt, 
and now exhibits a very motley archi- 
tecture. The convent library would 
doubtless afford an Armenian scholar 
much curious information concerning 
its history. This library long lay in 
dusty heaps in a dark hole, probably 
to protect it from the Vandalic out- 
rage of Persian, Kurd, and Turkish 
plunderers. When Erivan was an- 
nexed to Russia, and law restored to 
the land, a room was cleared for it, 
and a good many volumes were 
ranged upon shelves; but a large 
number, Dr Wagner informs us, still 
are heaped in frightful disorder upon 
the floor. At the time of his visit, 
the confusion in this celebrated library 
was as great as if French marauders 
had had the run of it. 


**T can aver, as an eye-witness,” says 
the doctor, who gladly reverts to his 
African adventures, “that after the 
storming of Constantina, when the 
scientific commission visited the house 
of Ben-Aissa, the library of that 
wealthy Kwrugli, which had been ran- 
sacked by the conquerors, presented not 
a picture of worse desolation than the 
library of the patriarch of Armenia’s 
residence. I asked the monk-librarian, 
who accompanied me, to show me amongst 
the historical works the book of Moses of 
Chorene. The answer was, he could not 
find it. The learned guardian of the 
library knew not where to seek even this 
best-known and most popular of Arme- 
nian books of history! 1 then inquired 
the number of the manuscripts. 
a replied shortly, he did not know 
it ! 


Well might the vicegerent of the 
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Armenian pope—which the Catholicos 
in fact is, although his title is impro- 
perly rendered by foreigners as patri- 
arch—and his brother archbishops, 
feel misgivings at sight of the quiet- 
looking German, who replied to their 
welcome by a gravely ironical com- 
pliment on their many virtues and 
distinguished reputation ; and who 
now, having got them upon paper, 
draws, quarters, and dissects them 
with a merciless scalpel. Whatever 
their previous experience of note- 
taking travellers, it was insufficient 
to guard them from imprudence, and 
they allowed Dr Wagner to witness 
an examination of the pupils in their 
derical seminary. Here proof was 
quickly elicited of the almost incre- 
dible ignorance of scholars and teach- 
ers. The oldest lad in the school, 
which included young men eighteen 
and twenty years old, was unable to 
decline the Russian noun mat, 
(mother,) although, for years past, 
an archimandrite had officiated as 
professor of that language. The pro- 
fessor came to the assistance of his 
embarrassed pupil, (whom Abowian 
questioned,) and managed to prove 
beyond possibility of doubt, that he 
himself did not know the Russian 
declensions. 


*T now requested Mr Abowian to ask 
the boys the simplest possible questions, 
a8, for instance, how many days the year 
has. Not one of them could answer, al- 
though many were already bearded men. 
And from these dunces are selected arch- 
bishops for all Armenia! The instruc- 
tion in this convent-seminary is limited 
to mechanical learning by rote, and to a 
heedless and unmeaning repetition of 
Prayers and Scripture passages. The 
scholars are well drilled in respect of 
fasts; and for the slightest offence against 
external order, for unsteadiness during 
mags, or the like, they are cruelly chas- 
tied with blows. Itis not surprising if 
such treatment extinguishes all vivacity 
of intellect. It needs but a glance at the 
pale, thin, stolid countenances of the lads, 
to discern the hideous effects of their 
slavish, mind-destroying education. With 
deep disgust I left the school.” 


Theabsurd hours keptin the convent 
oubtless contribute to the unhealthy 
‘ppearance of these nursling priests, 
Nothing can be more ridiculous and 
‘judged, or more indicative of bar- 
batous stupidity and bigotry, than the 
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system adopted at Eshmiadzini. At 
one in the morning church-service 
begins, attended by every one but the 
patriarch. ‘The archbishops and bishops 
read prayers and portions of Scrip- 
ture; the archimandrites, deacons, 
and seminarists sing. This service 
lasts from three to four hours, and as 
every one stands during its whole 
duration, it is productive of no slight 
fatigue. On returning to their cells 
and dormitories, those priests who 
have private resources take refresh- 
ment before retiring to sleep ; but the 
younger portion of the congregation, 
who have greatest need of such susten- 
ance, are generally penniless, and must 
wait till ten in the forenoon before 
obtaining a scanty meal of soup or 
milk, followed by rice or fish. During 
the long fasts even the fish is sup- 
pressed. To breaka fast in Armenia is 
a most heinous sin, far exceeding theft 
inenormity. In the day-time, school ; 
in the afternoon and evening, more 
chanting and praying; then to bed, 
to be again roused at midnight—such 
is the joyless wearisome life of the 
inmates of Eshmiadzini. Nostudy of 
science or history, no cultivation of 
the fine arts, varies the monotony of 
their tedious existence. Instrumental 
music is unknown amongst them. 
Whatever contributes to the cheerful- 
ness or elegance of seclusion is rigidly 
banished and prohibited. ‘*‘ Nowhere,” 
says Dr Wagner, ‘does an educated 
European find life so tiresome as 
amongst Armenian monks, in com- 
parison with whom even Italy’s 
monachism appears genial and agree- 
able.” 

The election of the patriarch oc- 
curred in April 1843, and Dr Wagner, 
in Tefflis at the time, had fully in- 
tended witnessing the ceremony ; but 
a sudden outbreak of the plague, in 
the province of Erivan, delayed his 
visit to Eshmiadzini, as he had no 
wish to risk a forty days’ quarantine 
before he should be allowed to re-enter 
Georgig. He gives some account of 
the ceremony at second-hand, which 
is less interesting, however, than his 
narrative of preceding circumstances. 
The choice of the Gregorian congre- 
gations fell upon Narses, archbishop 
of Kischenew, a prelate noted for 
piety, intelligence, and patriotism, 
and so popular, both with priests and 
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laymen, by reason of his mild and 
amiable character, that he would have 
been elected ten years previously, on 
the death of old Jephrem (Ephraim) 
—the venerable patriarch of whom 
Parrot and Dubois make mention— 
but for a serious dispute with Count 
Paskewitch. 


£ “Jn the time of the war between Russia, 
and Persia, when the crooked sabres of 
Aderbidjan’s Tartars had driven the 
Cossack lances across the Araxes, a short 
pause ensued in the operations of the 
campaign, Count Paskewitch awaiting 
reinforcements from the interior of Russia 
before crossing the Araxes and marching 
upon Tauris. A division of the Persian 
army, chiefly Kurds and Tartars, attempt- 
ed to surprise Eshmiadzini; but the reve- 
rend tenants were on their guard, and 
intrenched themselves behind their lofty 
earthen walls. Besieged and sorely 
pressed by the wild hordes, Narses (then 
archbishop of Eshmiadzini) sent a courier 
to a Russian colonel, who lay, with a few 
battalions, a short day’s journey distant. 
This colonel was an Armenian by birth, 
and entertained a child-like veneration 
for Archbishop Narses. Unable to resist 
the latter’s earnest entreaty for assist- 
ance, he made a forced march upon the 
convent, although he had been strictly 
forbidden by his general to quit his posi- 
tion without express orders. Meanwhile 
the Persians had been reinforced by a 
detachment of Abbas Mirza’s regular 
troops, and were five times the strength 
of their advancing foe. In front of Esh- 
miadzini the Russians suffered a defeat, 
and the fault was imputed to Archbishop 
Narses, whose priestly influence had 
moved the colonel to disregard the orders 
of his chief. By imperial command, 
Narses was removed from Eshmiadzini, 
and sent as archbishop to Kischenew. 
But in 1843, when, in spite of his disgrace 
with the emperor, the venerated prelate 
received the unanimous suffrages of the 
electors, convoked at Eshmiadzini, Nicho- 
las would not oppose the manifest wish 
of priests and laymen, but confirmed the 
election. Once more the sun of imperial 
grace and favour shone full upon Narses. 
He was sent for to St Petersburg, was re- 
ceived with the utmost distinction, and soon 
the star of the first class of the order of St 
Anna glittered upon his bluecaftan. Inthe 
autumn of 1844 he crossed the Caucasus, 
met a joyful reception at Tefflis, and, 
amidst sound of bells and song of priests, 
re-entered, as spiritual chief of Armenian 
Christendom, the old convent upon the 
Araxes, which, sixteen years previously, 
he had quitted almost as an exile. Narses 
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is eighty years old ; his intellects, which 
long preserved their healthy tene, haye 
latterly, it is said, become weakened.” 


The election here referred to wag 
one of particular significance and im- 
portance. There has been no lack of 
schism. in the Armenian church. 
Ambitious priests and false patri- 
archs have at various periods started 
up and found adherents. For several 
centuries, one of these sham patri- 
archates had its seat on an island 
in the lake of Van, and maintained 
itself independent of the Eshmiadzini 
synod. These Armenian anti-popes 
never, however, obtained a very 
widely-spread influence, and latterly 
that which they did enjoy sensibly 
dwindled. ‘‘ The mother-church of 
Ararat gradually resumed its un- 
divided authority and _ privileges, 
and, in 1843, Eshmiadzini witnessed, 
what for many years it had not seen, 
the presence within its walls of 
deputies from almost all the Grego- 
rian congregations of the East, united 
at the historical centre of their country 
for the choice of a spiritual shepherd.” 

With his usual~ shrewdness Dr 
Wagner analyses Russian policy in 
Armenia, and for a moment dwells 
admiringly on its depth, foresight, and 
activity. We have already heard hin 
express his conviction that under the 
emperor’s present moderation, lurk 
vast designs of future conquest, which 
he will bequeath as a legacy to his 
descendants, should time and circum- 
stances prevent their execution by 
himself. This is the doctor’s fixed 
idea, and he certainly makes out 4 
good case in its support. He has 
shown us the extensive forts that are 
to serve as depots and places of muster 
for the Russian armies, which, accord- 
ing to his theory and_ belief, will 
sooner or later assail Turkey and 
Persia. He now turns to the cou 
sideration of the support the Russians 
may expect beyond their own frontier. 
He extols the wisdom of the emperors 
conduct towards his Armenian sub- 
jects, and points out the ulterior 
advantages to be derived from it by 
Russia. We shall conclude our article 
by an extract from this curious chap- 
ter of a very interesting book. 


“In Asia, the Islam nations and gor 
ernments daily decline, whilst the Chr 
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tian elements daily assume greater weight; 
these are not yet strong enough to found 
adominion of their own ; but, as auxili- 
aries to a conquering European power, 
they would be of high importance. When, 
after the triumphant entrance of Paske- 
witch’s army into the capital of Aderbidjan, 
Feth Ali Shah trembled on his throne, 
and submissively subscribed the conditions 
of peace dictated to him by the Russian 
general, many thought that Russia had 
been extraordinarily generous to her 
humbled foe: she might just as easily 
have kept the conquered district of Ader- 
bidjan for herself, or have compelled the 
Persian king to give up the beautiful 
provinces of Gilan and Masendran. The 
portion of Armenia with which she con- 
tented herself is no very enticing posses- 
sion, either for its size or for its fertility, 
but it includes within its limits the Gre- 
gorian mother-church ; and its temporal 
ruler disposes of the spiritual weapons of 
the Catholicos and of the synod, whose 
religious influence extends whithersoever 
Armenians dwell. In its last treaty of 
peace with Turkey and Persia, the Rus- 
sian government tacitly but fully recog- 
nised the value of this territory, so sacred 
to all Armenians. It was also prudent 
enough to annex to the country on the 
left bank of the Araxes, where Eshmi- 
adzini is situated, a portion of the territory 
on the right bank of that stream, and to 
secure a part of Ararat itself—the north 
side of the mountain, viewed with such 
holy reverence by the Armenian people, 
with the convent of St Jacob, since over- 
whelmed by the eruption of 1840. These 
districts compose the really classic ground 
of the Armenian-Gregorian church history. 
No spot in the entire Orient is more 
attractive and hallowed to the religious 
feelings of the Armenians—not even the 
grave of the Redeemer at Jerusalem, or 
the renowned convent of John the Baptist 
om the eastern Euphrates. The annual 
umber of pilgrims to Eshmiadzini, al- 
though not so great as when Tavernier 
and Chardin explored that neighbourhood, 
is still very considerable ; and at Easter 
it is by no means rare to find collected 
there pious travellers from the Ganges, 
the Indus, the Don, the Jordan, and the 
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Nile. Both the Shah and the Porte well 
know the importance of Russian occupa- 
tion of that territory, as the point where 
all the religious sympathies of the Ar- 
menians concentrate. As viceroy of Ader- 
bidjun, Abbas Mirza always madé much 
of the Catholicos and the synod, and sought 
to win them to the Persian interest. And 
long did the warlike prince urge his royal 
father rather once more to try the fortune 
of arms, than to suffer a territory to be 
wrenched from him, less valuable from the 
revenue it yielded than from the religious 
power it gave over the Christian sub- 
jects of Persia.” 


The treaty of cession concluded, the 
Shah did all in his power to discourage 
the emigration of Armenian Chris- 
tians into Russian Armenia, and his 
example was followed by the Porte ; 
but the labour of both was in vain. 
Permission for such emigration was 
stipulated by the treaty, and the only 
real check upon it was mistrust of 
Russia, whose intolerant reputation 
made many Armenian priests suspect 
an intention of proselytising. But 
Russia, cruel and unsparing to her 
Roman Catholics, whose spiritual 
chief is out of the reach of her direct 
influence, showed herself tolerant and 
considerate towards the Armenian 
church, in which she discerned, ac- 
cording to Dr Wagner, a most useful 
instrument for her projects of future 
aggrandisement: and, on occasion of 
the election of 1843, the Russian 
government particularly insisted that 
the new patriarch should be named 
by the voices of all the Armenian 
congregations in the entire East. 
Flattered by this invitation to direct 
co-operation, the Armenian priest- 
hood of Constantinople, who, last of 
all, still recused the authority of the 
Eshmiadzini synod, suffered them- 
selves to be won over, and sent their 
delegates to the convocation. For 
Russia it was another triumph, for 
Turkey a fresh vexation. 
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Unver the circumstances of the 
strange anomaly presented by the 
actual condition of France, which 
never better deserved its title of a 
republic without republicans, it may 
fairly become a matter of speculation, 
in how much a return to monarchical 
institutions possesses a degree of pro- 
bability in the future, and, more 
especially, how far the principles of 
legitimacy stand a chance of assum- 
ing, hereafter, a supremacy in France. 
We say “a matter of speculation,” in 
as much as the uncertain must ever 
remain the presiding genius of the 
chances of a revolutionary epoch: 
and, in such times, it would be more 
than presumption to attempt to pro- 
phesy upon a nation’s destinies. But 
still there are signs of the times in 
France, which are of sufficient im- 
portance to be chronicled; curious 
facts, that cannot but attract atten- 
tion; and revelations that possess a 
deep interest—all bearing upon the 
possible restoration of the exiled 
prince of the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons; and, as far as regards this 
eventuality—and who can any more 
say it shall not be than they can say 
it shall?—the chances appear not so 
unequal in the balance held by the 
hand of fate—they may be considered 
worthy of notice and comment. 

It would be scarcely correct, how- 
ever, to speak of such a possible 
eventuality as the realisation of the 
prospects of a Legitimate party. As 
a party, properly so called, in the lan- 
guage of political and revolutionary 
struggle, the legitimists of France 
can scarcely be said to exist, even 
although a stanch but small nucleus, 
professing decidedly legitimist prin- 
ciples, may be found among a certain 
body of men, chiefly belonging to the 
old families of France, in private life. 
During the reign of the Orleans 
branch, the legitimists gradually 
dwindled into comparative obscurity 
—almost every family which professed 
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to entertain legitimist opinions hay- 
ing attached itself, openly or in an 
underhand manner, to the existing 
order of things, by means of some one 
of its members: and even in the pre- 
sent day they have pursued the same 
line of policy—a policy which wears 
now, however, a more respectable 
garb, inasmuch as it is professedly 
based upon the seemingly patriotic 
and disinterested maxim, ‘ Frangais 
avant tout,” which, in declaring the 
revolution that caused the fall of 
Louis Philippe the work of the “ fin- 
ger of God,” and in accepting a 
government founded upon a nation’s 
universal suffrage, as preferable to 
that of a “ usurping king,” they have 
adopted as the device of chivalry, to 
influence every action of their lives in 
such a juncture. In fact, with this 
appearance of more straightforward 
patriotism, they bide their time in faith 
and patience, and, with a feeling al- 
most allied to superstition, repudiate 
every idea of political intrigue, much 
more of any conspiracy against the 
existing order of things. 

But, if this passive position of the 
old legitimists does not permit them 
to assume the attitude of a decided 
party, or even of bearing properly 
such a designation, it must not be 
supposed that the cause of legitimacy 
is dead, or even dormant, in France. 
Far from it. The present state of 
legitimacy in France, however, must 
be studied less among the avowed 
legitimists, who have long given them- 
selves the name, than in the dispersed 
and floating elements pervading the 
mass of the nation. The preference 
of the great majority of the country 
for monarchical institutions, or, at all 
events, its strong anti-revolutionaly 
feeling, and aversion to the republican 
rule, after the sad experience of much 
misery and misfortune—and from its 
despair of the realisation of that “hope 
deferred,” in the restoration of coufi- 
dence and prosperity, which “ maketh 
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the heart sick”—are facts which can- 
not be denied by any man of unpre- 
judiced feelings and sincere convic- 
tions. By degrees, then, feelings 
have been latterly assuming a form 
favourable to the cause of legitimacy : 
and that such sentiments now noto- 
riously exist in the hearts of a great 
proportion of the country at large 
can scarcely be disputed. They 
are based, it is true, in no ways, 
among the mass, upon any politi- 
eal opinions or philosophical prin- 
ciples—they spring up from a desire of 
having a ‘‘ something” at the head of 
the state which may be the type of 
stability, and thus the representative 
of confidence, peace, and restored pros- 
perity: and this ‘* something” is best 
embodied, in the minds of men, in 
the person of a young prince, who re- 
presents the apparently most stable 
form of monarchical government— 
that founded on legitimacy. They 
arise from no personal attachment to 
the elder branch of the Bourbons, or 
to the Duke of Bordeaux individually, 
bat solely from a desire to return to 
monarchical government, and from 
the growing conviction that, among 
the many pretenders to the supreme 
power in France, were a monarchy to 
be established, the sole one who pre- 
sents a firmer hope of stability—who 
Tepresents a principle, and who thus 
best offers to be pilot to the terra 
firma of a ‘* promised land” to those 
Who are still tossing hither and thither 
tpon the waves of revolution, with 
storms eternally menacing a still more 
complete shipwreck on the horizon—is 
he who bases his pretensions upon the 
long-seouted theory of legitimacy. To 
this form of hoped-for stability, then, 
men now begin to attach themselves 
more and more, in their aspirations 
fr the future; and thus legitimist 
expectations, predilections, sympa- 
: them what you will—grow, 
irease, spread like a banian tree, 
Which still ever plants its dropping 
hes, and takes root farther and 
still; and they thus implant 
vemselves more and more, on all 
a on the soil of the revolution. 
speak here of a great proportion 
men of all classes in France. At 
> fame time, it is very clear that 
conviction is daily gaining more 
fund, that, in the possible or prob- 
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able revolutionary chances, spite of 
the popularity of the President in the 
capital, the prestige more or less at- 
tached to his name, and the party 
supposed to be connected with his 
interests, the balance chiefly lies be- 
tween the republic as it is and Henry 
V. Even the ultra-republicans and 
Socialists appear to feel this so strong- 
ly, that, in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Za 
République ou Henri V.—quelques mots 
a Bonaparte,” a certain Monsieur Per- 
tus, a violent Socialist and adherent 
of the so-called democratic and social 
republic, has given, in powerful lan- 
guage, the reasons of the party why 
the destinies of France may be sup- 
posed to lie between these two alter- 
natives only, and why Louis Napo- 
leon, should he put forward his 
pretensions to an ultimate perma- 
nency of power, would probably meet 
with an utter defeat from the nation 
at large. The immediate interests of 
the younger Bourbon branch are en- 
tirely set out of sight in the political 
combinations upon which men specu- 
late in France: adherents they have 
none: they exist not in men’s minds, 
much less in their hearts: they are 
never spoken of. 

It is evident, then, to every observ- 
ing eye, that the cause of legitimacy 
is daily gaining ground in France; 
although it must be admitted that, 
with ali this, attachment to the per- 
son of the exiled prince of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, to the family, 
or even to legitimist principles in 
theory, has as yet had little to do. 
But that even this personal attachment 
has been growing gradually and 
steadily in men’s minds, as a natural 
consequence, may also be seen. To this 
latter feeling two men have contri- 
buted by their writings—the one a 
friend, the other an avowed enemy to 
the ancient dynasty—and perhaps the 
latter far the most powerfully. The 
strange circumstances, which have pro- 
duced results that may have a power- 
ful influence on the future destinies of 
the country, are worthy of record. 
A singular fate has been attached to 
the two small books here alluded to, 
more especially in the case of that 
written by a stanch republican, 
naturally hostile to monarchies and 
princes; and, on that account, al- 
though it is posterior in date of publi- 
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cation, it may be as well first to direct 
our attention to this latter. 

In sight of the struggle, which is 
continually going on in newspapers, 
pamphlets, printed notices, and every 
other form of publication, between the 
Socialists and Red-Republicans on the 
one hand, and the ‘friends of order” 
on the other—a struggle carried on by 
the former not only with the utmost 
violence and virulence, but with every 
most desperate weapon of calumny, 
falsehood, distorted fact, and perverted 
reasoning—in sight of the propagan- 
dising efforts, made by these same men, 
to demoralise and debauch the army 
from its allegiance to the country by 
every underhand corrupting poison— 
it is quite ‘‘ refreshing” to the spirit, 
to use a hackneyed phrase, to greet a 
few words of conviction in favour of 
those considered the enemies of the 
republic, penned, in spite of previous 
prepossessions and firm opinions, by 
an honest-hearted republican. ‘To 
men of real and genuine convictions 
all honour is due, more especially in 
the confusion of party intrigue and 
reckless personal ambition of these 
revolutionary times, even although 
they be our adversaries: respect may 
be shown them, even if they appear to 
us mistaken. Unhappily, such men 
seem in France to be but few. But 
if we find them firm and honest in 
the expression of their convictions, 
even when in open opposition to their 
preconceived notions, and to the direct 
tendency of their political opinions, a 
tribute of especial admiration may be 
given them. And such a tribute may 
be frankly and willingly bestowed upon 
M. Charles Didier, for his little book 
entitled Une visite au Duc de Bor- 
deaux,— a book which has lately 
excited considerable sensation in 
France, not so much as a curious his- 
torical document, giving a simple but 
charming account of the life, manners, 
appearance, and attitude in exile of 
such prominent historical figures as 
the Duke of Bordeaux, and that pa- 
tient and pious victim of revolutions, 
the Duchess d’Angouléme ; but, in the 
eyes of the legitimists, as a striking 
refutation of various calumnies at- 
tached to the person, as well as the 
education and opinions of the young 
prince, and the highest eulogium of 
their monarch—in the eyes of all, asa 
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*‘ feeler,” (in spite of the intentions of 
the author,) in the obscure chances of 
the future. 

Had not the character of Monsieur 
Charles Didier stood so high, and 
had not his almost rough honesty, 
and perhaps naiveté of nature, been 
so generally acknowledged by rightly- 
thinking men, doubts might have 
been entertained, on the one hand, 
whether he was really acting in 
good faith in his character as a re- 
publican; had not his talent, dis- 
cernment, and good sense been sufii- 
ciently appreciated in public as well as 
private life—in his literary and lately 
political career, as well as among his 
acquaintances—suspicions might have 
been excited, on the other, that he had 
been led into delusions by artful man- 
ceuvre. Bat neither of these supposi- 
tions are admissible. Due credit must 
be given to his good faith in the one 
respect, and to his enlightenment of 
mind and clear-sightedness in the 
other. Such an explanation becomes 
necessary for a full appreciation of the 
contents of this remarkable little book. 
To a French reader it would be need- 
less, for M. Didier is well known. 

As has already been said, the sensa- 
tion produced by this work has been 
great: and there can be little doubt 
that the effect which the publication 
will produce must necessarily have 4 
very considerable influence upon 4 
great portion of the nation, in the 
present state of France. 

Under such circumstances, and with 
such probable results, which could not 
but be partly apparent to the author 
himself, the production of such a book 
by a well-known, stanch, and honest 
republican, such as M. Charles Didier, 
requires some explanation. It wa 
well known among the party that M. 
Didier had been sent upon a quasi 
diplomatic mission to Germany, in the 
first days of the French revolution; # 
was afterwards rumoured that, up0t 
some occasion, he had paid a visit ! 
the members of the exiled family # 
France in their retreat in Austria- 
and, upon these data, M. Didier be 
came the object of various calummlé 
and misrepresentations. His enews 
declared that he had been sent & 
pressly as a spy upon the ex-ry 
family. But it was more especialy 
his soi-disant friends and allies, 
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republicans de Ja veille, who attached 
a host of unfounded misrepresenta- 
tions to the objects and results of his 
journey. While some attacked him 
as a traitor, who had betrayed his 
trust, and deserted his cause, by ca- 
balling with the exiled family, others 
published accounts in their journals, 
as if emanating from his mouth, which 
affixed not only the greatest ridicule 
and scorn to the person and manners 
of the Duke of Bordeaux, but the 
hatred and contempt of all ‘true 
patriots” to his supposed opinions. 
It was to refute these calumnies, then, 
and to deny these perversions of 
truth, that M. Didier at last found 
himself reluctantly compelled to 
publish a simple account of his 
“Visite au Duc de Bordeaux.” He 
complains, with much naiveté, in a 
species of preface, that he has been 
forced to this step, which he himself 
looks upon as an indiscretion, by his 
own party, since, although the whole 
affair appears in his eyes little more 
than ‘‘ much ado about nothing,” by 
such means alone, in declaring the 
whole truth, he can establish simple 
facts. The very same sentiment, he 
says—that, probably, of delicacy— 
which enjoined his silence at first, now, 
combined with a love of truth, enjoins 
his giving publicity to an account in 
which he affirms that all is truth, simple 
truth, and no more nor less than the 
truth. It was as a republican that 
he presented himself, he goes on to 
say, and as a republican that he was 
received. In support of his words, 
although refuting all pretensions to 
discuss politics, he gives his republican 
“ profession de foi.” ‘* I have been 
thus driven,” he continues, ‘to paint, 
from nature, an interior of an exiled 
family, which struck me by its polite- 
hess and dignity. Such was the task 
before me ; and I have accomplished it 
conscientiously, without any regard for 
persons, and without any sacrifice of 
opinion. The prestige of rank has 
exercised no influence on me. I have 
been simply true.” And what has 
heen the result ? The supposed friends 
of M. Didier, the arch-republicans, 
have forced him, an ardent republi- 
can himself—a republican de l’avant- 
veille, as he calls himself, but genuine 
and sincere—to forward the cause 
of legitimacy, to publishing an eulo- 
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gium, of the most striking descrip- 
tion, of the young prince who repre- 
sents legitimacy in France. Dreamers 
might almost see the hand of Provi- 
dencein this result of factious calumny. 

It is needless, here, to follow M. 
Didier into the details of the mission 
given him by Lamartine, when minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, of which he ex- 
plains neither the cause nor the pur- 
poses, although he dwells at some 
length upon the cause of his journey 
through Austria, Hungary, Croatia, 
and a part of Germany, and more 
especially upon the dates of his pro- 
gress, probably with the intention of 
refuting the calumny which asserted 
that he was officially sent as a spy 
upon the ex-royal family of the elder 
branch. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, en passant, that he speaks not 
over-well of the Austrian revolution- 
ists, with whom he mixed, and that 
he readily acknowledges the veritable 
anti-revolutionary spirit of the army 
and the masses. On the conclusion 
of his mission, and his return to 
France by the north of Italy, he 
heard by chance, on his passage to 
Trieste, for the first time, he declares, 
that not far from his road lay the 
chateau of Frohsdorf, and that this 
same chateau of Frohsdorf was in- 
habited by the exiled family of France. 
It was only many months afterwards, 
however, when he returned to Ger- 
many, for his own pleasure and in- 
formation, and as ‘ simple voyageur,” 
that having received, by chance, a 
letter from a friend in Paris for the 
Duc de Lévis, one of the faithfut 
adherents attached to the little court 
of the exiled Bourbons, he deter- 
mined to profit by it, in order to visit 
Frohsdorf on his way once more from 
Vienna to the north of Italy. Before 
commencing the recital of this passage 
of his journey, M. Didier again depre- 
cates any purpose but that of interest 
and curiosity, and enters into very 
minute details, to prove that he made 
no mystery or concealment of his 
intention. 

It would lead to too great diffuse- 
ness also to enter into M. Didier’s 
description (however prettily written) 
of his journey through Baden, (near 
Vienna,) Wiener Neustadt; of the 
deserted and abandoned railroad from 
thence to Oldenburg in Hungary, on 
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which “‘ thestation-houses were closed, 
the signals motionless, and the grass 
grew between the rails "—all commu- 
nication having been cut off on ac- 
count of the war. The description, 
however, of the habitation of the 
exiled family of French princes offers 
a more lively interest in an historical 
point of view. We shall quote M. 
Didier :— 

“Frohsdorf is an old feudal estate, 
which, from the hands of some Austrian 
family, the name of which I do not know, 
passed, under the Restoration, into those 
of Madame Caroline Murat, the ex-queen 
of Naples. By her it was sold to the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, under the name 
of the Duke of Blacas. The domain, 
administered by a steward, is not vast as 
a princely domain ; but the habitation is 
spacious, although scarcely sufficing for 
the number of the inhabitants. It is sur- 
rounded on all sides by a dry moat, which 
is, more properly speaking, only a long 
area for the kitchen and household offices, 
erossed by astone bridge in face of the 
principal entrance. 1 do not know whe- 
ther any other exists: I believe not. 
The chateau has nothing feudal, much 
less royal, in appearance. It is a great 
white German house, the pointed roof of 
which is crowned with chimneys and 
garret-windows, and ornamented in the 
middle with a triangular gable. The 
ground-floor is ona level with the bridge, 
and is surmounted by two stories. The 
facade presents nine windows, those of 
the second floor being small and square, 
the others of reasonable dimensions : one 
alone, immediately above the doorway, 
which is large and arched, is ornamented 
by a balcony, and flanked by flattened 
pillars. These pillars, and the gable 
above, are the only portions of the facade 
which have the appearance of any archi- 
tectural design. A great round tower 
flanks the western side : it descends into 
the moat; but, unfortunately, is truncated, 
and cut off at the level of the roof. In 
this tower is the chapel: behind is the 
park, terminated by a jardin Anglais, 
both of which are of no considerable size. 
A little further is a broken hill, planted 
with green trees, upon which is built the 
Maison de Garde, a pretty little house, 
which any Parisian family would occupy 
with pleasure. A little further, and as 
if to terminate the view, is a ruin, which 
marks, I believe, the limits of the estate. 
The site is stern, and impressed with a cer- 
tain melancholy. ‘To the west lies a vast 
plain, at the extremity of which rises, in 
all its magnificence, the chain of moun- 
tains which separates Styria from the 
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Archduchy of Austria. The horizon wag 
dentellated by the mountain points ; and 
the snow, with which the highest wag 
covered, sparkled in the sun with the 
frozen fire of its thousand diamonds. Og 
the east the aspect was different : on thig 
side, and at musket-shot distance, rung 
along hill of no prepossessing appear. 
ance, although wooded, upon the summit 
of which runs the limit of the Hungarian 
frontiers, guarded, when I was there, by 
armed peasants. The town of Olden- 
burg may be seen fromit. . ... 
Frohsdorf is thus very near the Hun- 
garian frontier—so near, that such an 
abode is not without its dangers in the 
present war. In case of an attack, the 
few troops in the village—the last in 
Austria on this side—would prove a very 
insufficient defence. But, accustomed to 
the vicissitudes of exile, hardened by ad- 
versity, and with confidence in God, or 
their destinies, the inhabitants of Frohs- 
dorf appeared to me to pay no heed toa 
peril, the possibility of which they could 
not deny. . . ‘ The entrance 
of the chateau is cold and sad as that of 
a convent ; and in the court, narrow and 
deep, is an air of dampness. Such, at 
least, was my impression. On the right, 
in the entrance-hall, is the porter’s lodge, 
and near the door is suspended a great 
bill indicating the hours of departure and 
arrival of the trains—the only sign of 
communication between this solitude and 
the world beyond. I asked, in French, 
for the Duke of Levis; and it was in 
French I was answered ; for, from the 
cellars to the garrets, even to the veriest 
drudge, all is French. I was conducted, 
with much politeness, to a large bedroom 
looking on the country, where lay on the 
table some French newspapers. M. de 
Levis joined me immediately.” 


After some conversation, which 
naturally turned upon the position of 
France, in which M. Didier was sur- 
prised to find the Duc de Levis “ s 
bien au fait des choses et des hommes," — 
the Duke quitted him to ask when it 
would please the Duc de Bordeaux 
to receive the stranger, and returned 
shortly to say that it would imme- 
diately. The following is curious m 
the mouth of the republican :— 


“1 was ignorant what title to give to 
the prince ; and, having come to seek 
him under his own roof, I was naturally 
desirous to do what was customary, 
neither more nor less. 1 asked M. de 
Levis. ‘There is no etiquette here,’ he 
replied ; ‘we are exiles. We address 
the prince, however, as Monseigueur’ 1 
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took the hint ; and, although little accus- 
tomed to the language of courts, I hope I 
did what was convenable under the cir- 
cumstances. I ought to confess, at the 
game time, that I was afterwards less 
happy with the Duchess of Bordeaux, 
and the Duchess of Augouléme, to whom 
[ sometimes gave the title of ‘ Highness.’ 
Now, it struck me afterwards, that this 
title, which was a deference on my part, 
must have appeared to them both a want 
of respect, and a direct denial of their 
supposed rights ; to the one, because she 
considers herself queen since her marriage 
with the descendant of Henri IV., who, 
in her eyes, is necessarily Henri V.; to 
the other, because she considers herself to 
have been queen also in virtue of the 
abdication of Charles X. ; and the fact is, 
that, even in her presence, the inhabitants 
of Frohsdorf call her, among themselves, 
the Queen.” 


The most remarkable part of the 
book, in a political point of view— 
that, in fact, which has produced in 
France the sensation already alluded 
to among all parties—now follows. 
We must quote M. Didier verbally :— 


“Monsieur le Duc de Bordeaua occupies 
the ground-floor of the chateau. He re- 
ceived me in a study simply furnished, 
which looks out upon the distant hills of 
Hungary. I remarked a collection of 
guns, and an arm-chair entirely made of 
deer-skin, the horns forming the arms 
and back. The prince was standing by a 
writing-table, placed in the middle of the 
room, with one hand resting upon his 
am-chair. He neither sat down, nor bade 
me be seated, at first ; and his reception 
of me was not exempt from a sort of 
solemnity. In a word, he received me 
roi. Habituated to the visits of his 
partisans, and of his partisans alone, I 
was a novelty to him. He knew no more 
fme than my opinions, and some works, 
the matter of which could evidently not 
be to his taste. Perhaps he expected to 
find in me one of those furious democrats, 
who, to use a common phrase, mettent les 
pieds dans les plats, and supposed that I 
might attack him coarsely. Hence his 
reserve at first. It was very evident that 
he stood on the defensive, and waited to 
se me advance. His inquiring and some- 
what strained look expressed, at least so 
Iread it, what I have here said. After 
& few trivial remarks, the necessary 
preamble of every visit, and especially of 
such a one, he begged me to be seated, 
aad the conversation commenced. As 
far as I can recollect, the following was 
the first serious remark I addressed to 
him,—‘ M onseigneur, I am ignorant, and 
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God alone can know, what destinies are 
reserved for you in the future ; but if you 
have a chance of reigning one day in 
France, which, for my own part, I do not 
desire, the chance is this: If, by any im- 
possibility, France, exhausted by her ex- 
periments, at the end of her resources, no 
longer finds in the elective power the sta- 
bility she seeks—if discouragement and 
misreckoning cause her to turn her eyes 
towards the hereditary principle as the 
most stable basis of authority —it is 
you who represent this principle; and 
in that case France herself will seek you 
out. Till then you have but one thing to 
do—to await events.’ The Duke of Bor- 
deaux listened to me with attention; as I 
spoke, his rigidity visibly relaxed; the 
ice was broken. He answered me with- 
out hesitation, that I had interpreted his 
own thoughts; that he never would under- 
take anything against the established 
powers; that he never would put himself 
forward, and that he had no personal am- 
bition; but that he considered himself, in 
fact, the principle of order and stability; 
and that he would leave this principle un- 
touched, were it only for the future peace 
of France; that this principle constituted 
his whole power; that he had no other; 
that he would always find sufficient force 
in himself to fulfil his duty, whatever it 
might be, and that God would then stand 
by him. ‘If ever I return to France,’ 
he added, ‘it would be to promote con- 
ciliation; and I believe that I alone am 
able to effect that object fully.’ ” 


‘There was a sincerity in the words 
of the young prince,” pursues M. 
Didier, ‘‘ which brought conviction to 
the heart.” 

Although frank and open in speaking 
of his personal opinions, the Duke of 
Bordeaux seems to have been very 
reserved when speaking of men, and 
he evidently appears to have made M. 
Didier talk more than he talked him- 
self. Upon this expression of opinions 
M. Didier makes the following re- 
marks :— 

“The Duke of Bordeaux is far 
from entertaining the principles of 
Charles X., and, to cite one example, 
the grandson repudiates all those 
forms—that etiquette,and that extreme 
respect paid to the royal person—which 
played so great a part in the House of 
Bourbon, and on which the grand- 
father laid so much stress. He disre- 
gards all these pompous inanities, and 
goes so far in this respect that he is 
determined, should he ever mount 
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upon the throne of France, to have no 
court.” And further, ‘* The Duke of 
Bordeaux directs his attention to all 
the questions of the day; he studies 
them all thoroughly ; he is acquainted 
with all the theories respecting labour. 
During his stay in England, he care- 
fully visited its chief manufactories.” 
And again — ‘Two questions prin- 
cipally occupy his mind—the adminis- 
trative organisation of France, by 
the commune, and the social problem 
of the working classes. On this latter 
point he appeared to be imbued with 
social errors, and labouring under 
illusions. Ie attributes religious sen- 
timents to the working classes of 
Paris, which they are far from enter- 
taining, at least in the sense he 
attached to the words, and is not fully 
aware of the extent of their repug- 
nance for the drapeau blanc.” It must 
not be forgotten, that M. Didier does 
not take into account the progress of 
reactionary ideas in the few last 
months. M. Didier states, that he 
told the Prince this bitter truth, and 
was listened to with calmness and 
placidity. ‘“ He would have made, I 
am convinced,” continues the republi- 


can visitor, in a sort of resumé, ‘* an 


excellent constitutional monarch. 
The very disposition of his mind, with 
his natural qualities, seem all adapt- 
ed to such a government; and his edu- 
cation has been directed with such 
ideas. Party-spirit represents him as 
an absolutist ; and such he appears to 
the crowd in the distance of his 
exile. The truth is, that there is not 
perhaps in Europe a more sincere con- 
stitutionalist than he—I should call 
him also a religious liberal, without 
his devotion degenerating, as has 
been said, into bigotry.” He then 
proceeds with a statement of his con- 
viction in the moderate liberal ideas 
of the young prince, ‘* which his fore- 
fathers might have condemned as 
those of a political heretic.” ‘* Many 
intrigues,” continues the honest repub- 
lican, ‘‘ have been set on foot in his 
name, but I would wager boldly that 
he is mixed up in none, that he is 
ignorant of all, would disavow all. 
As much as his mother (the Duchess 
of Berri) was fond of adventure, is 
he averse to anything of the kind. 
He would not have a drop of blood 
shed for him. I do not blame him, in 
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this appreciation of his character— 
quite the contrary; I only mean tg 
say that this merit is not great, per. 
haps, inasmuch as it is in hima 
matter of temperament.” ‘ He pos- 
sesses,” pursues M. Didier, ‘ good 
sense, candour, an excessive kindlinesg 
of heart, and an uncontrollable, I may 
say, uncontested natural generosity, 
He is an honest man, in the full force 
of the expression.” What greater 
eulogium could the republican pass on 
his political adversary? ‘The only 
words of blame which he let fall may 
be comprised in the following remark. 
‘He seems to want a directing spirit; 
and perhaps wants resolution. His is 
a cultivated rather than an inventive 
mind: he probably conceives more 
than he creates, and receives more 
than he gives.” 

In justice to Monsieur Didier, who 
might appear to arrogate to himself a 
degree of discernment which went 
beyond all probable limits, we must 
not omit to note his own remarks, 
when, in another passage, he speaks 
of his own impressions. ‘“ It would 
be a ridiculous presumption, or very 
idle to imagine, that I could have cap- 
tivated the confidence of the prince, 
or penetrated his secret character. I 
am far. from‘ putting forward so ridi- 
culous a pretension. What was I to 
him? Astranger; at most a curious 
visitor. He evidently only said tome 
just what he wished to say, went only 
as far as he intended to go, and made 
me speak more than he spoke himself. 
I should have wished that it had been 
the contrary ; but I was, of course, 
not the master of the conversation.” 
And again he says, ‘‘ God alone reads 
the heart! To him alone belongs the 
secret of men’s consciences. But still 
I think I can take upon myself to 
affirm, that all the words of the prince 
were sincere.” : 

On the person of the young prince 
M. Didier has the following—and al- 
though there may be, in truth, some- 
thing of the Lord Burleigh shake of 
the head in the extreme complication 
of discernment contained in the first 
phrase, yet the impression evidently 
made upon the mind of the republican, 
by the appearance of the exiled heir 
of the throne of France, bears none 
the less the stamp of truthfulness :— 
“His physiognomy reveals an extreme 
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uprightness of heart and mind, and a 
lively sentiment of duty and justice, 
united to a love of all thatis good. In 

son he is of middle stature, and 
inclined to be stout ; but he is far from 
having that obesity with which he is 
generally supposed, and I myself be- 
lieved him, to be afflicted. The fall he 
had from his horse at Kirchberg, some 
years ago, has left traces of the acci- 
dent. He walks heavily, and, when 
once seated, has difficulty in rising ; 
but they say that he looks well on 
horseback. He has silky fair hair, 
and although rather full, and marked 
with the Bourbon type, his face is 
agreeable, frank, open, sympathetic, 
with an air of youth and health—the 
air, in fact, of his 28 years. He wears a 
collier de barbe and a slight mustache. 
Hiseyes are of a limpid blue, lively and 
soft at the same time ; he listens well, 
and inquires constantly: he looks at 
you so straight and fixedly in the face, 
that I should consider it impossible for 
any one to look im in the face and 
lie. As to himself, one look suffices 
to assure you of his veracity.” 

The following remarks about the 


habits of the young prince are not 
Without their historical interest, and 
complete the eulogium forced from 


the mouth of the republican. ‘ His 
life is far from being an idle one; 
before and after breakfast he reads 
several letters, several newspapers, 
and reports, often of a very voluminous 
description, relative to the different 
questions which are the order of the 
day in France ; then he gives a few 
hours of the afternoon to exercise. 
He scrupulously observes his religious 
duties, attending divine service two or 
three times a-week in the chapel of 
the chateau, and every Sunday at the 
parish church. He writes with con- 
siderable grace, and his letters are re- 
markable for their correctness and 
elegance,” 

Perhaps the most striking, and cer- 
tainly the most touching, part of the 
book of M. Charles Didier, is that in 
Which he speaks of the Duchess 
fAngouléme. It belongs not exactly 
© the subject of legitimacy or ‘its 
Prospects in France ; but the interest 
attached to it is so full of pathos, 
and, in an historical point of view, so 
considerable, that we cannot refrain 

quoting a few words: of the 
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author’s account of his interview with 
this remarkable princess. 

M. Didier seems to have hesitated 
about being introduced to the aged 
duchess. He was naturally scrupulous 
as to the effect which might be pro- 
duced upon the mind of this victim of 
revolutions, by the presentation of 
one of those republicans, to the very 
name of whom, the disastrous cala- 
mities of her early life must have 
inspired her with an unconquerable 
horror. But he was led on by the 
Duc de Levis, ‘‘ not without a degree 
of uneasiness,” and his reception by 
the austere princess, in her plain dark 
attire, and in her severely simple room, 
was as amiable as could be expected 
from one naturally stern, reserved, 
and cold almost to harshness in manner. 
M. Didier appears to have been 
inexpressibly touched by her appear- 
ance, as well as by her kindly recep- 
tion of him. It is thus that he speaks 
of the poor ‘‘orpheline du Temple :” 
—‘‘ All party hatred must be extin- 
guished in the presence of the reverses 
of fortune she has undergone. I had 
before me the woman who has suf- 
fered what woman never suffered here 
below, can never suffer again. What 
matter that she be princess? She is 
no less the daughter and the sister, 
thrice proscribed! She belongs no 
less to a human family. This is cer- 
tainly the most striking historical 
figure in Europe. She produced the 
most profound impression upon me, 
and I could not conceal the emotion 
that thrilled through me. My heart 
was divided betwixt respect and pity. 
I seemed to see before me one of those 
victims of fatality, immortalised by 
antique art. Only Christian resigna- 
tion has impressed upon the daughter 
of Louis XVI. a more touching stamp, 
and raised her on this Christian eleva- 
tion far above the types of antiquity.” 
What a homage is this, complete as it 
is pathetic, from the mouth of the 
descendant of the enemies of her race ! 
The duchess seems to have questioned 
M. Didier much about that country 
which he would have imagined she 
must have abhorred, but which, he 
tells us, she cherishes with love resem- 
bling that of a spaniel to the master 
whose hand has beaten him. He 
speaks more than once of her extreme 
devotion, and indeed of that of the whole 
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group of exiles, to their fatherland. 
Another trait, which calls for respect 
and admiration in the aged princess, 
lies in the moderation and tolerance 
which M. Didier records of her. 
‘¢ She spoke of France with tact and 
reserve, made inquiries as to the 
religious sentiments of the people of 
Paris, and mentioned, with feelings of 
admiration, the death of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris on the barricades of 
June. His was the only name of 
which she proffered mention.” And 
when the conversation was made to 
turn upon the Orleans branch, now 
exiled in its turn, she was silent about 
Louis Philippe, but spoke in kind and 
affectionate terms of his family, and of 
the Duchess of Orleans; and when 
M. Didier addressed her with the 
words, “It is impossible, Madame, 
but that you must have seen, in the 
fall of Louis Philippe, the finger of 
God,” she replied in words char- 
acteristic of that type of Christian 
resignation, “It is in all!” ‘The 
answer,” pursues the narrator, ‘‘ was 
given with the utmost simplicity, and 
without my being able to discover in 
it the least leaven of bitterness.” 


“It may be boldly asserted that 
there was no gall in this heart, which 
has offered, as holocaust to God, all 


its griefs and all its passions. Reli- 
gion is now the principal occupation, 
the only consolation, of a life tried 
by unparalleled adversity.” When 
still further M. Didier—indiscreetly, 
it appears to us—pressed the point 
by saying, “But you must own, 
Madame, that in spite of your Chris- 
tian magnanimity, the day you heard 
the news was not one of the most 
unhappy of your life.” ‘She held 
her peace, but with an air which 
seemed to say, ‘ You ask too much.’” 

After giving his testimony as to 
the extreme politeness of the Duchess 
d’Angouléme, and recording instances 
of her boundless charity, ‘‘ immense,” 
he says, “‘for her present revenue,’ M. 
Didier has the following touching de- 
scription of the apartments of the aged 
princess. ‘*The Duchess of Angou- 
léme lives in the midst of the souvenirs 
of her youth—and yet what souvenirs! 
Far from flying from them, she seems 
to cherish them; as if she found a 
strange funereal pleasure in filling 
each day the cup of bitterness, in 
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order each day to drain it to the 
dregs. In her bedroom, which igs of 
an austerity almost cloistral, she hag 
around her only objects which must 
recall to her the tragic scenes of her 
childhood,—the portraits of her father, 
her mother, and her mother’s friend, 
the Princess of Lamballe; near her 
bed, which is without curtains, a prie 
dieu filled with relics sacred to her, 
such as the black waistcoat which her 
father wore in going to the scaffold, 
and the lace kerchief which her mother 
was forced to mend with her own 
hands before appearing at the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. She alone has the 
key of these sad memorials ; and once 
a-year, on the 21st of January, she 
takes them out from the shrine which 
encloses them, and lays them before 
her, as if in order to live more nearly 
with the beloved dead who wore them. 
On that day she sheds her tears in 
the most complete retirement: she 
sanctifies the bloody anniversary by 
solitude and prayer.” 

On this subject there is yet more 
touching matter, which would lead us, 
however, too far. For the same 
reason we cannot follow the details 
into which M. Didier enters respect- 
ing the Duke of Lévis, the young 
Duke of Blacas, M. de Montbel, an 
other adherents of the exiled family: 
they must be passed over, as not of 
immediate interest. The following 
words, however, are sufficiently re- 
markable in the mouth of the repub- 
lican :—“‘ I fonnd them all not only 
polite and well-informed, but most 
reasonable upon political topics. 
They are no democrats, assuredly, 
but they are men of sense, who have 
advanced with the progress of the 
age, and are fully aware of the new 
needs and new interests of Europe il 
general, and of France in particular. 
They are no conspirators; that I will 
answer for.” 

M. Didier is pressed to stop the 
night; but, hurried in his journeyy 
only remains to dinner; and it is m@ 
the drawing-room, before dinner, that 
he is presented to the young Duchess 
of Bordeaux. This figure in the 
group of royal exiles, although of less 
importance as regards the prosperity 
of legitimacy in France, and of the 
attachment which the family ™& 
hereafter command, is worth recoré 
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; ing also, as an interesting historical 
8 “This princess”? pursues M. Didier, 
i “is daughter of the late Duke of Modena. 
ft She speaks French with a mixed accent, 
' half Italian, half German, which reveals 
l, her double origin, as German princess 
m born in Italy. She is, I believe, two 
Da years older than her husband. She is 
t slim, and rather thin, but of an elegant 
. figure, with beautiful black wavy hair, 
i, dark eyes, full of life and spirit. A 
natural defect slightly impairs the effect 
" of her mouth when she speaks, which is 
ja apity, for, with this exception, she is a 
us very pretty woman. She wore a white 
le evening dress, with naked arms, and a 
ca velvet scarf upon her shoulders. Her 
he toilet was, perhaps, too simple—a reproach 
ch nrely to be made—that is to say, with 
re too little of personal coquetterie in it : it 
ly was easy to see that no Parisian femme 
fi. & chambre had superintended the arrange- 
in ment. Hers is evidently a nature distin- 
he quee. I was told she was of a kindly, easy 
b disposition,and well educated ; she was evi- 
y dently desirous of pleasing. Although a prin- 
cess of ancient race, she appeared to me to 
ore be timid ; but her embarrassment was not 
us, without its charm of grace. Proud of her 
me illiance with the descendant of Louis 
ails XIV., she has the highest opinion of her 
cts husband ; and her love for him amounts, 
1 I was told, to adoration. She thinks 
ad him irresistible ; and,'more impatient 
ly: than he, but impatient far more for him 
t of than for herself, she is firmly convinced 
ia that he has but to show himself, in order 
8 to subjugate all the world as he has sub- 
Te Jugated her. In this lie all her political 
ub opinions ; that is to say, her politics are 
- those of the heart.” 
n 
pics. Itis to be regretted, perhaps, that 
dly, we have not space for the anecdotes 
save othe moderation and good sense of the 
the § Duke of Bordeaux, which M. Didier 
new § "cords, as collected from the mouths 
ein § of his adherents, and which must 
ular, § Mcessarily complete, upon the minds 
will § othe great portion of the French na- 
ion, the impression made by the rest 
, the § the book. But we must now hurry 
meyy on, 
is in The dinner of the exiled princely 
that § ‘amily is described by the republican 
chess @ Ysitor as simple, although served 
, the § Wthacertain state. He sits by the 
f less § Side of the Duchess of Angouléme, 
verity jf Yhose every word is one of ‘ polite- 
of the @ 288, courtesy, or forbearance.” ‘‘ The 


Juchess of Bordeaux,” he says, ‘‘ con- 
y fixed her eyes upon me, as 
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with a look of wonder. In truth, the 
position was a strange one—a French 
republican sitting at the table of a 
prescribed French prince, and eating 
out of plate engraved with the royal 
arms of France !” The evening passes, 
in this little court, almost as in a pri- 
vate family in some French chateau. 
Billiards, tapestry-work, conversa- 
tion, occupy the various personages. 
The republican again converses with 
the prince, who listens to contradiction 
with the utmost good-humour. When 
he departs, the whole family express, 
in their last words, their longing for 
that country which he is about to 
revisit so soon, but from which they 
are exiled. 

We have dwelt upon the book of 
M. Didier at considerable length, not 
only on account of its historical inte- 
rest, but on account of the strange 
circumstances which induced its pub- 
lication, its startling result, the sensa- 
tion it has created, and the ultimate 
effect it may produce in France in 
paving the way for legitimacy, by at- 
taching interest and admiration to the 
person of its representative—perhaps, 
also, because it does honour to the sin- 
cerity of the author, and to the more 
honest republican party to which he 
belongs. But we have thus excluded 
ourselves from the possibility of giving 
more than a brief notice of the other 
book alluded to above, that of the 
Vicomte d’Arlincourt, although, in 
truth, it merits, in all respects, a far 
more extended observation, as a frank 
and straightforward expression of the 
sentiments of the legitimists. We 
must confine ourselves, then, princi- 
pally to the circumstances which, in- 
dependently of its merits, have given 
the little book so great a notoriety in 
France, and carried it on to the almost 
unexampled honours of a forty-eighth 
edition. They are curious enough in 
themselves, and bear some analogy to 
those which have determined the 
publication and the success of the 
book of M. Didier, inasmuch as it 
was the ardency of republicanism 
which forced upon the public notice a 
book, likely to forward the cause of 
legitimacy in France. The little work 
of M. d’Arlincourt is written, however, 
avowedly upon legitimist principles, 
and for the purpose of awakening the 
attention of the nation to the cause of 
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the man whom the author looks 
upon as the ultimate saviour of the 
troubled country. This legitimist 
book, under the title of ‘* Dieu le veut,” 
written after the bloody days of June, 
wnight, in spite of the vigour of its 
language, and the justice and good 
sense of most of its reasonings and 
remarks, never have emerged so pro- 
minently from the inundation of poli- 
tical pamphlets which floods republi- 
can France, had it not pleased the 
government, pushed on by the cla- 
mours of a more violent party, to seize 
the work, and bring the author to trial. 
The affair made a considerable sensa- 
tion in August last ; the court of justice 
was crowded : the interest excited was 
great. The passages more particularly 
incriminated were, that which likened 
the republic to the plague ; that which 
said the sovereignty of the people, 
when not a bloody truth, was a ridi- 
culous mystification ; and that which 
contained the words, ‘the Republic 
will have proved to be the necessary 
transition from a revolutionary tem- 
pest to a social regeneration. In the 
general movement of men’s minds is 
written the happy advent of the 
chosen of Providence. He draws 
nearer! he will come!” After the 
defence of his own counsel, M. d’Ar- 
lincourt himself rose and supported, 
in a striking speech, the honesty of 
his intentions and his designs as a 
bon citoyen, without bating one iota 
of his legitimist principles. The re- 
sult was a unanimous verdict of ** not 
guilty” from the jury. A burst of 
applause, which no authority could 
check, resounded through the court. 
It was from the common classes, also, 
that came the approbation : workmen 
shouted in the court, ‘*‘ Dieu le veut! 
Dieu le veut!” to the rythm of the 
famous ‘* des lampions!” and, on the 
morrow, delegates of the dames de la 
Halle, and of the artisans of Pariscame, 
with bouquets, to felicitate the author 
on his acquittal. We will not lay an 
unnecessary weight upon this move- 
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ment of a portion of the lower classes, 
which may arise from the sentiments 
of a small minority, although perhaps 
more considerable than seems to be 
generally supposed. The result, how- 
ever, of the trial has been to spread 
the book through the country in its 
almost interminable editions, and thus 
to spread more and more abroad those 
legitimist feelings, which, we con- 
fidently assert are daily more and 
more gaining ground throughout 
France, and which may one day, in 
case of another revolution, that may 
be brought upon the country by the 
excesses of the ultra party, bear their 
fruits. At all events the destiny of 
these two books, in furthering the 
cause of legitimacy, in the one case 
contrary to the opinions of the author, 
in the other by the very means in- 
tended to check and even crush it, is 
singular enough. 

Whatever may be written upon the 
dark pages of a nation’s future, it is 
very evident that ‘* Legitimacy in 
France” has made considerable ground 
among the masses. It cannot, cer- 
tainly, be said to have been from the 
influence of convictions, or, in the 
general herd, from any reliance upon 
theories of legitimacy, properly speak- 
ing. It has arisen from disgust and 
distrust of other governments ; from 
the sad experience of the miseries 
occasioned to the country by the pre- 
sent revolution; from despair in the 
stability of a republican rule, with 
insurrection always growling beneath 
the surface; from hope in a greater 
stability and confidence under a legi- 
timate monarchy. Legitimacy, then, 
can but grow and flourish in France 
in the chances of revolutions ; and if 
it triumphs, it will be by the excesses 
of its enemies, and the restless sub- 
versive attempts of the ultra-republi- 
can party. But again: who can 
say confidently that it will triamph? 
Still more: who shall dare, in the 
present state of France, to say that it 
shall not ? 
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THE COLLEGE.—A SKETCH IN VERSE. 

“ Scinditur incertum studia in contraria vulgus.”’ 

Ort has some fair inquirer bid me say, 

What tasks, what sports beguile the gownsman’s day ; 
What cares are ours—by what light arts we try 
To teach our sober-footed hours to fly. 
List, then, ye belles, who, nursed in golden ease, 
No arts need study, but the arts to please ; 
Who need no science, while with skill ye know 
To wield the weapons which your charms bestow—* 
With grace to thread the dance’s mazy throng— 
To strike the tuneful chords, and swell the song— 
To rouse man’s sterner spirit to his toil, 
And cheer its harshness with a grateful smile. 
Thus my weak muse a bolder flight shall raise, 
Lured by the glorious hope of Beauty’s praise. 


Soon as the clouds divide, and dawning day 
Tints the quadrangle with its earliest ray, 
The porter, wearied with his watchings late, 
Half opes his eyelids and the wicket gate ; 
And many a yawning gyp comes slipshod in, 
To wake his master ere the bells begin. 


Round yon gray walls, enchained by slumber’s spell, 
Each son of learning snores within his cell. 
For though long vigils the pale student keep, 
E’en learning’s self, we know, must sometimes sleep— 
So morn shall see him, with a brightened face, 
Fresh as a giant, to resume his race. 
But hark! the chimes of yonder chapel-tower 
Sound the arrival of the unwelcome hour. 
Now drowsy Lentulus his head half rears, 
To mumble curses on the Dean he fears. 
What though his gyp exhort him, ere too late, 
To seek the chapel and avert his fate? 
Who, when secure his downy sheets between, 
Recks of the threatenings of an angry Dean! 
Slow rolling round he bids his mentor go 
And bear his warnings to the shades below. 
Soon shall he, summoned to the well-known room,* 
Repent his recklessness and learn his doom, 
Within the walls a dull constraint to know, 
And many a midnight jollity forego. 
Far happier he, to whom the harsh-tongued bell 
Sounds, as it should, his murdered slumber’s knell. 
Cold he contemns, and, shuffling on his clothes, 
Boldly stalks forth, nor heeds his redd’ning nose. 
Straight o’er the grass-plot cuts his dewy line 
In mad defiance of the College fine ; 
Breathless with hurry gains the closing grate, 
And thanks his stars he was not just too late. 
His name prick’d off upon the marker’s roll, 
No twinge of conscience racks his easy soul, 
While tutor’s wines and Dean’s soft smiles repay 
His prompt submission to the College sway. 


_" Videlicet—the Dean’s apartment ; a visit to which frequently concludes by the 
Visitor’s finding himself “ gated,” i. ¢., obliged to be within the college walls by 10 
Welock at night; by this he is prevented from partaking in suppers, or other nocturnal 
festivities, in any other college or in lodgings. 
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The service o’er, by Cam’s dull bank of sedge 
He strides, while hunger gains a keener edge ; 
(Though fasting walks I cannot loathe too much, 
Since such my custom, my advice be such.) 

For him, who straight returns, what horrors wait! 
How chill and comfortless his chamber’s state. 
The crackling fuel only serves too well 

To show the cold it vainly strives to quell ; 

While the grim bedmaker provokes the dust, 

And soot-born atoms, which his tomes encrust : 
Awhile suspended high in air they soar, 

Then, sinking, seek the shelves on which they slept before. 
Down bolt his commons and his scalding tea, 
Then off to lectures in pedantic glee. 

He notes each artifice and master-stroke— 

Each musty parallel and mustier joke ; 

Snaps up the driblets to his share consigned, 

And as he cram’d his body crams his mind ; 

Then seeks at home digestion for his lore, 

And slams in Folly’s face the twice-barred door. 


This hour, perchance, sees Lentulus descend 
To seek the chamber of some jovial friend— 
Yawn o’er the topics of the passing day, 

Or damn the losses of his last night’s play ; 
While well he augurs from the elattering plates, 
The glad intelligence that breakfast waits. 


From Memory’s store the sportive muse may glean 
The charms that gild awhile the careless scene— 
The song, the anecdote, the bet, the joke, 

The steaming viands, and the circling smoke— 

The racy cider-cup, or brisk champagne, 

Long prompt the merriment and rouse the strain ; 
Till Pleasure, sated of the loaded board, 

Seeks what amusement fresher scenes afford. 

Some prove their skill in fence—some love to box— 
Some thirst for vengeance on the dastard fox ; 

Each by his fav’rite sport’s enchanting power, 
Cheats of its tediousness the flying hour. 


Now the dull court a short siesta takes, 
For scarce a footstep her still echo wakes, 
Save where the prowling duns their victim scout, 
And seize the spendthrift wretch that dares steal out. 


Come, let us wander to the river’s bank, 
And learn what charm collects yon breathless rank ; 
The hope or horror pictured in each face 
Marks the excitement of the coming race. 
Hark! o’er the waters booms the sound of strife ; 
Now the hush’d voices leap at once to life ; 
Now to their toil the striving oarsmen bend ; 
Now their gay hues the flaunting banners blend ; 
Now leap the wavedrops from the flashing oar ; 
Now the woods echo to the madd’ning roar ; 
Now hot th’ enthusiastic crowd pursue, 
And scream hoarse praises on the unflinching crew ; 
Now in one last wild chance each arm is strained ; 
One panting struggle more—the goal is gained. 
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A scene like this, what stream ean boast beside ? 

Scarce rival Isis on her fairer tide.* 

But think not thus could live the rower’s power, 

Save long privation steeled him for the hour. 

The couch relinquished at the voice of morn, 

The toilsome exercise, the cup forsworn, 

The frugal dinner, and scarce-tasted wine— 

Are these no sacrifice at glory’s shrine ? 

Thus with new trophies shall his walls be graced— 

Each limb new strengthened, and each nerve new braced. 


Some idlers to the pavements keep their feet, 
And strut and ogle all the passing street. 
And if ’tis Sunday’ssnoon, on King’s Parade,t 
See the smug tradesman too and leering maid ; 
See the trim shop-boy cast his envious eye 
On Topling’s waistcoat and on Sprightly’s tie, 
Bravely resolved to hoard his labour’s fruit, 
And ape their fancies in his next new suit. 


But now the sounding clocks in haste recall 
Each hungry straggler to his College hall ; 
For Alma Mater well her nursling rears, 
Nor cheats his gullet, while she fills his ears. 
Heavens! what a clatter rends the steam-fraught air— 
How waiters jostle, and how Freshmen stare! 
One thought here strikes me—and the thought is sad— 
The carving for the most part is but bad. 
See the torn turkey and the mangled goose ! 
See the hack’d sirloin and the spattered juice ! 
Ah! can the College well her charge fulfil, 
Who thus neglects the petit-maitre’s skill? 
The tutor proves each pupil on the books— 
Why not give equal license to the cooks ? 
As the grave lecturer, with scrupulous care, 
Tries how his class picks up its learned fare— 
From Wisdom’s banquet makes the dullard fast— 
Denied admittance till his trial’s past— 
So the slow Freshman on a crust should starve, 
Till practice taught him nobler food to carve : 
Then Granta’s sons a useful fame should know, 
And shame with skill each dinner-table beau. 


High on the dais, and more richly stored, 
Well has old custom placed the Fellow’s board : 
Thus shall the student feel his fire increased 
By brave ambition for the well-graced feast— 
Mark the sleek merriment of rev’rend Dons, 

And learn how science well rewards her sons. 
But spare, my muse, to pierce the sacred gloom 
That veils the mysteries of the Fellows’ room ; 
Nor hint how Dons, their untasked hours to pass, 
Like Cato, warm their virtues with the glass. ¢ 









* Be not indignant, ye broader waves of Thames and Isis! In the number of con- 
vading barks, and the excitement of the spectators of the strife, Cam may, with 
ildue modesty, boast herself unequalled. To the swiftness of her champion galleys 
have yourselves often borne witness. . 

oe most fashionable promenade for the “spectantes” and “spectandi” of 

ridge, 
t+ “ Narratur et prisci Catonis 

Seepe mero caluisse virtus.”—Horace, Odes. 
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Once more, at sound of chapel chime, repairs 
The surpliced scholar to his vesper prayers ; 
For discipline this tribute at his hands, 

First and last duty of the day, demands. 
Then each, as diligence or mirth invite, 
Careful improves or thriftless wastes the night. 


Stand in the midst, and with observant eye 
Each chamber’s tenant at his task descry. 
Here the harsh mandate of the Dean enthrals 
Some prayerless pris’ner to the College walls, 
Who in the novel’s pages seeks to find 
A brief oblivion for his angry mind. 
Haply the smoke- wreathed meerschaum shall supply 
An evenness of soul which they deny. 
Charm! that alike can soothing pleasure bring 
To sage or savage, mendicant or king ; 
Sov’reign to blunt the pangs of torturing pain, 
Or clear the mazes of the student’s brain ! 
Swift at thy word, amidst the soul’s misrule, 
Content resumes her sway, and rage grows cool. 


Here pores the student, till his aching sight 
No more can brook the glimmering taper’s light ; 
Then Slumber’s links their nerveless captive bind, 
While Fancy’s magic mocks his fevered mind ; 
Then a dim train of years unborn sweeps by 
In glorious vision on his raptured eye: . 
Sec Fortune’s stateliest sons in homage bow, 
And fling vain lustre o’er his toilworn brow! 
Away, ye drivellers! dare ye speak to him 
Of cheek grown bloodless, or of eye grown dim ? 
Who heeds the sunken cheek, or wasted frame, 
While Hope shouts “‘ Onward! to undying fame.” 


Glance further, if thine eye can pierce the mist 
Raised round the votaries of Loo and Whist; 
Scarce such kind Venus round her offspring flung 
To bear him viewless through the Punic throng ;* 
Scarce such floats round old Skiddaw’s crown of snow, 
And veils its grimness from the plains below. 

Here, too, gay Lentulus conspicuous sits, 

Chief light and oracle of circling wits. 

Who with such careless grace the trick can take, 
Or fling with such untrembling hand his stake? 
But though with well-feigned ease his glass he sips, 
And puffs the balmy cloud from smiling lips, 

Care broods within—his soul alone regards 

His ebbing pocket and the varying cards ; 

While one resolve his saddened spirit fills— 

The diminution of his next term’s bills. 


Lamp after lamp expires as night grows late, 
And feet less frequent rattle at the gate. 
The wearied student now rakes out his fire— 
The host grows dull, and yawning guests retire— 
Till, all its labours and its follies o’er, 
The silent College sinks to sleep once more. 


Thus roll the hours, thus roll the weeks away, 
Till terms expiring bring the long-feared day, 





* Vireit, Afneid, i. 415. 
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When rake and student equal terror know— 

That lest he’s plucked, this lest he pass too low. 
Though different epochs mark their wide careers, 

And serve for reck’ning points through fleeting years— 
To this a tripos or a Senate’s grace, 

To that a fox-hunt, ball, or steeple-chase,— 

When three short years of toil or sloth are past, 

This common bugbear scares them all at last. 


The doors flung wide, the boards and benches set, 
The nervous candidates for fame are met. 
See you poor wretch, just shivering from his bed, 
Gnaw at his nails and scratch his empty head ; 
With lengthened visage o’er each question pore, 
And ransack all his memory for its store. 
This Euclid argued, or this Newton taught— 
Thus Butler reasoned, or thus Paley thought; 
With many a weapon of the learned strife, 
Prized for an hour, then flung aside for life. 
Ah! what avails him now his vaunted art, 
To stride the steed, or guide the tandem-cart ? 
His loved ecarté, or his gainful whist ? 
What snobs he pommelled, or what maidens kissed ? 
His ball-room elegance, his modish air, 
And easy impudence, that charmed the fair ? 
Ah! what avails him that to Fashion’s fame 
Admiring boudoirs echoed forth his name? 
All would he yield, if all could buy one look, 
Though but a moment’s, o’er the once-scorned book. 
—Enough, enough, once let the scene suffice ; 
Bid me not, Fancy, brave its horrors twice. 
The wrangler’s glory in his well-earned fame, 
The prizeman’s triumph, and the pluck’d man’s shame, 
With all fair Learning’s well-bestowed rewards, 
Are they not fitting themes for nobler bards ? 
Poor Lentulus, twice plucked, some happy day 
Just shuffles through, and dubs himself B. a.; 
Thanks heaven, flings by his cap and gown, and shuns 
A place made odious by remorseless duns. 
Not so the wrangler,—him the Fellows’ room 
Shall boast its ornament for years to come ; 
Till some snug rectory to his lot may fall, 
Or e’en (his fondest wish) a prebend’s stall: 
Then burst triumphant on th’ admiring town 
The full-fledged honours of his Doctor’s gown. 


Yes, Granta, thus thy sacred shades among 
Join grave and thoughtless in one motley throng. 
Forgive my muse, if aught her trifling air 
Seems to throw scorn upon thy kindly care. 
Long may thy sons, with heaven-directed hand, 
Spread wide the glories of a grateful land— 
Uphold their country’s and their sovereign’s cause— 
Adorn her church, or wield her rev’rend laws ; 
By virtue’s might her senate’s counsel sway, 
And scare red Faction powerless from his prey. 


And ye, who, thriftless of your life’s best days, 
Have sought but Pleasure in fair Learning’s ways, 
Though nice reformers of the sophists’ school 
Mock the old maxims of Collegiate rule, 
Deem them not worthless, because oft abused, 
Nor sneer at blessings, which yourselves refused.—U. T. 
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JACK MOONLIGHT. 


Some time ago, on the way from 
Glasgow to, Liverpool, amongst the 
confusion and bustle in the railway 
terminus at Greenock, I was interested 
by seeing what struck me more by 
contrast with the rest of the scene, 
but, from old associations, would have 
drawn my attention at any time. 
Passengers, porters, and trucks were 
meeting from both directions ; ladies 
and gentlemen anxious about their 
bandboxes and portmanteaus; one 
engine puffing off its steam, and an- 
other screaming as it departed. 
Through the midst of all, a group of 
six seamen, from a third-class car- 
riage, were lugging along their bags 
and hammocks, dingy and odorous 
with genuine tar in all its modifica- 
tions. Five of the party, of different 
heights, ages, and sizes, were as dark- 
brown mahogany-colour, in face, 
throat, and hands, as some long sea- 
voyage had made them, evidently 
through latitudes where the wind 
blows the sun, if the sun doesn’t burn 
the wind. One was a fine, stout, 
middle-aged man, with immense whis- 
kers and a cap of Manilla grass, a 
large blue jacket, with a gorgeous India 
handkerchief stuffed in its capacious 
outside pocket, and brown trousers, 
with boots, whom I at once set down 
for the boatswain of some good 
East-Indiaman. The sixth was a 
woolly-pated negro lad, about nine- 
teen or twenty, dressed in safor’s 
clothes with the rest, but with his cha- 
racteristically shapeless feet cramped 
up in a pair of Wellingtons, in which 
he stumped along, while his com- 
panions had the usual easy roll of their 
calling. The fellow was black as a 
coal, thick-lipped and flat-nosed ; but 
if, like most negroes, he had only kept 
grinning, it would not have seemed so 
ridiculous as the gravity of his whole 
air. Some young ladies standing 
near, with parasols spread to save 
their fair complexions from the sun, 
said to each other, “Oh, do look at 
the foreign sailors!” I knew, how- 
ever, without requiring to hear a 
single word from them, that they were 
nothing else but the regular true-blue 
English tars; such, indeed, as you 
seldom find belonging to even the 


sister kingdoms. 


A Scotchman or an 
Irishman may make a good sailor, 
and, for the theory of the thing, why, 
they are probably “ six and half-a- 
dozen ;” but, somehow, there appears 
to be in the English sea-dog a pecu- 
liar capacity of developing the appro- 
priate ideal character—that frank, 
bluff, hearty abandon, and mixture of 
practical skill with worldly simplicity, 
which mark the oceanic man. All 
dogs can swim, but only water-dogs 
have the foot webbed and the hair 
shaggy. The Englishman is the only 
one you can thoroughly salt, and make 
all his bread biscuit, so that he can 
both be a boy at fifty, and yet chew 
all the hardships of experience with- 
out getting conscious of his wisdom. 

So I reflected, at any rate, half 
joke, half earnest, while hastening to 
the Liverpool steamer, which lay 
broadside to the quay, and, betwixt 
letting off steam and getting it up, 
was blowing like a mighty whale 
come up to breathe. The passengers 
were streaming up the plank, across 
by her paddle-boxes, as it were s0 
many Jonahs going into its belly; 
amongst whom I was glad to see my 
nautical friends taking a shorter cut 
to the steerage, and establishing them- 
selves with a sort of half-at-home 
expression in their sunburnt weatherly 
faces. In a little while the “ City of 
Glasgow” was swimming out of the 
firth, with short quick blows of her 
huge fins, that grew into longer and 
longer strokes as they revolved in the 
swells of the sea; the jib was set out 
over her sharp nose to steady her, 
and the column of smoke from her 
funnel, blown out by the wind, was 
left, in her speed, upon the larbo 
quarter, to compare its dark-brown 
shadow with the white furrow behind. 
At the beginning of the long summer 
evening the round moon rose, white 
and beautiful, opposite the blue peaks 
of Arran, shining with sunset. By 
that time the steamer’s crowded ai 
lumbered decks had got somewhat 
settled into order; the splash of the 
paddles, and the clank of the engine 
leaping up and down at the window 
of its house, kept up a kind of quiet 
by contrast, in spite of the diffe 
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noises going on around. Amongst 
such, @ nuisance apparently insepar- 
able from and peculiar to steamboats, 
is a blind fiddler, whose everlasting in- 
fernal scrape, squeaking away on the 
foredeck, one cannot help blending 
with the thump and shudder of those 
emetic machines on a large scale, and 
considering it not the least element 
in producing the disagreeable pheno- 
mena so well known on board of them. 
One of these said floating musicians, 
who thus wander probably in imita- 
tion of Arion, and in revenge for his 
fate, was now performing to the 
groups near the paddle-boxes. Be- 
yond them, however, by the steamer’s 
patent iron windlass, there was a 
quiet space at the bow, where, in a 
short time, I perceived the figures of 
the sailors relieved against the brisk 
sea-view above the insignificant bow- 
sprit. I went forward out of the pri- 
vileged regions to smoke a cigar, and 
found the two elder ones sitting over 
the windlass in conversation with 
another seafaring passenger, evidently 
less thoroughbred, however. The 
rest were walking backwards and for- 
wards to a side, with the quick rolling 
walk, limited in extent, so character- 
istic of the genus nauta—the negro 
turning his head now and then to grin 
as he heard the music, but otherwise 
above mixing in the rabble of already 
disconsolate-looking people behind. 
He was plainly considered by his 
shipmates, and considered himself, on 
a footing of perfect equality : his skin 
was no odium to the men of the sea, 
whose lot he had no doubt shared, 
Whatever it might have been in the 
cabin. Their bedding was already 
spread under shelter of the half top- 
gallant forecastle at the heel of the 
prit, amongst spars and coils of 
fope. Although sailors are under- 
stood to go half-fare in steamers, they 
no doubt preferred the accommodation 
thus chosen. Jt was amusing to no- 
tice how the regular, long-sea, wind- 
and-canvass men seemed to look 
upon the hermaphrodites of the 
el-boat,” and were evidently 
regarded by them as superior beings ; 
hor did they hold much communica- 
together. 
While standing near, I made a re- 
or two to the eldest of the sea- 
men, whom I had marked down for 
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the leader of the little nautical band ; 
and it was not difficult to break ice 
with the frank tar. He was more 
intelligent and polished than is usual 
even with the superior class of his 
vocation, having seen more countries 
of the globe, and their peculiarities, 
than would set up a dozen writers of 
travels. They had all sailed together 
in the same vessels for several 
voyages: had been last to Calcutta, 
Singapore, and Canton, in a large 
Liverpool Indiaman, to which they 
were returning after a trip, during the 
interval, on some affair of the boat- 
swain’s at Glasgow; and, curiously 
enough, they had made a cruise up 
Loch Lomond, none of them having 
seen a fresh-water lake of any size 
before. Inthe mean time, while the 
negro passed up and down with his 
companions before me, I had been 
remarking that his naked breast, seen 
through the half-open check shirt, was 
tattooed over with a singular device, 
in conspicuous red and blue colours : 
indeed, without something or other of 
the sort he could scarcely have been 
a sailor, for the barbarians of the sea 
and those of the American forest have 
a good dealin common. This pecu- 
liar ornament of the sable young 
mariner I at length observed upon to 
the boatswain. ‘Jack Moonlight!” 
said the seaman, turning round, 
‘*¢ come here, my son: show the gen- 
tleman your papers, will ye?” The 
black grinned, looked flattered, as I 
thought, and, opening his shirt, re- 
vealed to me the whole of his insignia. 
In the middle was what appeared 
meant for a broken ring-bolt; above 
that a crown; below an anchor; on 
one side the broad arrow of the dock- 
yard, and on the other the figures of 
1838. ‘* My sartif’cates, sar, is dat!” 
said the negro, showing his white 
teeth. ‘* That’s his figure-head, sir,” 
said one of the younger sailors, ** but 
he’s got a different mark abaft, ye 
know, Mr Wilson!” ‘* Never mind, 
Dick,” said the boatswain ; ** the one 
scores out the other, my lad.” The 
black looked grave again, and they 
resumed their walk. ‘‘ What’s his 
name, did you say?” I inquired,— 
‘* Moonlight?” ‘* Yes, sir; Jack 
Moonlight it is.” Ut lucus a non 
lucendo, thought I: rather a pre- 
ternatural moonlight—a sort of dark- 
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lantern! ‘* Why, who christened 
him that?” I said. ‘* Well, sir,” re- 
plied the boatswain, “the whole 
ship’s company, I think: the second 
mate threw a ship’s-bucket of gulf- 
stream water over his head, too, for 
a blessing ; and the black cook, being 
skilled that way, gave him the marks. 
Jack is his christen name, sir— 
Moonlight is what we call his on- 
christen one.” ‘‘There’s a entire 
yarn about it, sir,” remarked the 
other sailor. ‘‘ I wish you would tell 
it me!” said I to the boatswain, 
seating myself on the windlass, while 
his two companions looked to him 
with an expression of the same desire. 
“Why, sir,” said the bluff foremast 
officer, hitching up his trousers, and 
looking first at one boot and then at 
the other, ‘‘I’m not the best hand 
myself at laying up the strands of a 
matter; but however, as I was first 
whistle in the concern, why, you shall 
have the rights of it. You see, sir,” 
continued he, ‘‘ we were lying at that 
time inside the Havannah, opposight 
the Mole—the Mary Jane of Bristol, 
Captain Drew, a ship o’ seven hun- 
dred tons. "Iwas in the year ’88, I 
think, Tom?” ‘ Ay, ay, Mr Wilson,” 
replied the other sailor, *’tis logged 
correct enough on Jack Moonlight’s 
breast.” ‘She was round from Ja- 
maica for some little matter to fill up,” 
continued the boatswain, ‘so we 
didn’t leave the cable long betwixt 
wind and water; but, two nights be- 
fore the Mary Jane sailed, a large Por- 
tugee schooner came in, and brought 
up within thirty fathoms of our star- 
board quarter, slam on to us, so as 
we looked into her cabin windows, 
but nothing else. She’d got the Ame- 
rican flag flying, and a Yankee mate 
that answered sometimes, ’twas said, 
for the skipper; but by the looks of 
her, and a large barracoon being 
a’most right in a line with her bow- 
sprit, we hadn’t no doubt what she 
was after. The first night, by the 
lights and the noise, we considered 
they landed a pretty few score of 
blacks, fresh from the Guinea coast 
and a stew in the middle passage. 
And all the time there was the Spanish 
guard-boats, and the court sitting 
every few days to look after such 
tricks, and saying they kept a watch 
the devil himself couldn’t shirk. 
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There was a British cruiser off the 
Floridas, too, but we reckoned she'd 
been blown up the Gulf by a hurri- 
cane the morning before. Next night 
was bright moonlight, so they were 
all quiet till two bells of the third 
watch ; then they began to ship off 
their bales again, as they call ’em— 
the moon being on the set, and the 
schooner in a shadow from the ware- 
houses. “Iwas all of a sort 0’ smo- 
thered bustle aboard of her, for the 
sailmaker and I was keeping our hour 
of the anchor-watch. I was only 
rated able seaman at that time in the 
Mary Jane. Well, the shadow of the 
schooner came almost as far as the 
currents about our rudder, and I was 
looking over the quarter, when I 
thought I saw a trail shining in it, as 
if something was swimming towards 
us. ‘Sailmaker,’ says I, ‘is that the 
shark, d’ye think, that they say is fed 
alongside of one o’ them slavers here 
for a sentry?’ ‘ Where?’ said the 
sailmaker, and ‘ Look,’ says I. Just 
that moment what did I see but the 
woolly black head of a nigger come out 
into the stroak of white water, ’twixt 
our counter and the schooner’s sha- 
dow, swimming as quiet as possible 
to get round into ours! ‘ Keep quiet, 
mate,’ I said; ‘don’t frighten the poor 
fellow! He’s contrived to slink off, 
T'll bet you, in the row! Next we 
heard him scrambling up into the mizen 
chains, then his head peeps over the 
bulwarks, but neither of us turned 
about, so he crept along to the fore- 
castle, where the scuttle was off, and 
the men all fast in their hammocks. 
Down he dives in a moment. The 
sailmaker and I slipped along to see 
whathe’ddo. Right under the fok’sle 
ladder was the trap of the cook’s coal- 
hole, with a ring-bolt in it for lifting; 
and just when we looked over, there 
was the nigger, as naked as ye please, 
a heaving of it up to stow himself 
away, without asking where. Assoon 
as he was gone, and the trap closed, 
‘Why,’ said the sailmaker, ‘he’s but 
aboy.’ ‘He’s a smart chap, though, 
sure enough, sailmaker !’ says I. ‘But 
what pauls me, is how quick he picked 
out the fittest berth in the ship. Why, 
old Dido won’t know but what it’s bis 
wife Nancy’s son, all blacked over with 
the coals!’ ‘Well, bo’,’ says the sail- 
maker, laughing, ‘ we mustn’t let the 
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black doctor get down amongst his 
gear, on no account, till the ship’s 
clear away to sea!’ Doctor, you 
know, sir—that’s what we call the 
cook at sea. ‘Never fear, mate,’ 
says I, ‘I'll manage old Dido myself, 
else he’d blow the whole concern 
amongst them confounded planters in 
the cabin.’ This Dido, you must un- 
derstand, sir, was the black cook of 
the Mary Jane: his name, by rights, 
was Di’dorus Thomson; but he’d been 
cook’s mate of the Dido frigate for 
two or three years before, and always 
called himself Dido—though I’ve heard 
‘twas a woman’s name instead of a 
man’s. He was a Yankee nigger, as 
black as his own coals, and had mar- 
ried a Bristol woman. She had one 
son, but he was as white as herself; 
s0’twas a joke in the ship against 
old Dido, how he’d contrived to wash 
his youngster so clean, and take all 
the dirt on himself. We run the rig 
on him about his horns, too, and the 
white skin under his paint, till the 
poor fellow was afraid to look in a 
glass for fear of seeing the devil. 
“Next morning, before we began to 
get up anchor, the cook turns out of 
his hammock at six o’clock to light the 
galley fire, and down he comes again 
to the forecastle to get coals out of his 
hold. "Iwas just alongside of my ham- 
mock, so I looked over, and says I, 
‘ Hullo, doctor ! hold on a minute till I 
give ye a bit of advice.’ ‘Mine yar 
own bus’ness, Jack Wilson,’ says the 
cross-grained old beggar, as he was. 
‘Dido,’ says I, ‘ who d’ye think I 
see goin’ down your trap last night ?’ 
‘Golly ! says he, ‘don’t know ; who 
was dat, Jack—eh?’ and he lets go 
of the trap-lid. ‘Why, Dido,’ I 
told him, ‘’twas the devil himself!’ 
‘O Lard!’ says the nigger, giving a 
jump, ‘what dat gen’leman want 
dere? Steal coal for bad place! O 
Lard!—Hish!’ says he, whispering 
ito my hammock, ‘tell me, Jack 
Wilson, he black or white—eh?’ 
Oh, black!’ I said; ‘as black as 
the slaver astarn. ‘O Lard! O 
Lard! black man’s own dibble!’ says 
old Dido ; ‘ what’s I to do for cap’en’s 
breakfast, Jack!’ ‘Why, see if you 
haven’t a few chips 0’ wood, doctor,’ 
says I, ‘till we get out o’ this infer- 
hal port. Don’t they know how to 
lay the old un among your folks in the 
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States, Dido?’ I said, for I’d seen the 
thing tried. ‘Golly! yis!’ says the 
nigger; ‘leave some bake yam on 
stone, with little rum in de pumpkin 
—’at’s how to do! ‘Very good!” 
says I; ‘well, whatever you've got 
handy, Dido, lower it down to him, 
and I daresay he’ll clear out by to- 
morrow.’ ‘ Why, what the dibble, 
Jack! says he again, scratching his - 
woolly head, ‘feed him in ’e ship, 
won’t he stay—eh?’ ‘Oh, for that 
matter, Dido,’ says I, ‘just you send 
down a sample of the ship’s biscuit, 
with a fid of hard junk, and d—me if 
he stay long!’ <A good laugh I had, 
too, in my hammock, to see the cook 
follow my advice: he daren’t open 
his hatch more than enough to shove 
down a line with some grub at the 
end of it, as much as would have pro- 
visioned half a dozen; so 1 knew 
there was a stopper clapped on the 
spot for that day. 

‘* When we began to get up anchor, 
a boat belonging to the schooner pulled 
round us, and they seemed to want to 
look through and through us, for them 
slavers has a nat’ral avarsion to an 
English ship. They gave a squint or 
two at old black Dido, and he swore 
at em in exchange for it like a trooper: 
tis hard to say, for a good slack jaw, 
and all the dirty abuse afloat, whether 
a Yankee nigger, or a Billingsgate 
fishwoman, or a Plymouth Point lady, 
is the worst to stand. I do believe, 
if we'd been an hour later of sailing, 
they’d have had a search-warrant 
aboard of us, with a couple of Spanish 
guardos, and either pretended they’d 
lost a fair-bought slave, or got us per- 
haps condemned for the very thing 
they were themselves. However, off 
we went, and by the first dog-watch 
we'd dropped the land to sou’-west, 
with stunsails on the larboard side, 
and the breeze on our quarter. 

‘‘ Next morning again the black cook 
gives me a shake in my hammock, 
and says he, ‘ Mus’ have some coal 
now, Jack ; he gone now, surely—eh, 
lad?’ ‘Go to the devil, you black 
fool,’ says I, ‘can’t ye let a fellow 
sleep out his watch without doing 
your work for you?’ ‘O Golly,’ 
says the cook in arage, ‘I sarve you 
out for dis, you damn tarry black- 
guard! Don’t b’lieb no dibble ever 
dere! I water you tea dis blessed 
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mornin’ for dis!’ ‘* Look out for 
squalls, then, doctor,’ says I; and he 
lifts the trap, and began to go down 
the ladder, shaking his black fist at 
me. ‘Good b’ye, Dido!’ says I, 
‘make my respects to the old un!’ 
‘ Oyou darty willain!’ hesings out from 
the hole ; and then I heard him knock- 
ing about amongst his lumber, till all of 
a sudden he gave aroar. Upsprings 
the young nigger from under hatches, 
up the ladder and through the trap, 
then up the fok’sle steps again, and 
out on deck, and I heard him running 
aft to the quarter-deck, where the 
mate was singing out to set another 
stunsail. Down fell the trap-lid over 
the coal-hole, and old Dido was 
caught like a mouse. Ifit hadn’t been 
for our breakfast, I daresay we'd have 
left him there for a spell; but when 
the doctor got out he was as cowed as 
you please. ‘Jack Wilson,’ says he 
to me, ‘you say quite right—him 
black dibble dere sure ‘naff, Jack! see 
him go up in flash ’o fire out of de 
coal, dén all as dark as —-— Hullo, 
*mates,’ says he, ‘you laugh, eh? 
Bery funny though, too—ho-ho-ho!’ 
so he turned to grinning at it till the 
tears ran out of the big whites of his 
eyes. ‘What does the parson say, doc- 
tor?’ asks an old salt out of his ham- 
mock— stick close to the devil, and 
he'll flee from ye!’ ‘Ho-ho-ho!’ 
roars old Dido; ‘ bery good—ho-ho- 
ho!’ says he; ‘old dibble not so 
bery frightenful after all, now I see he 
right black!’ ‘I say, though, old 
boy,’ puts in the foremastman again, 
‘I doesn’t like to hear ye laugh at 
the devil that way—ye don’t know 
what may turn up—’tis good seaman- 
ship, as I reckon, never to make an 
enemy of a port on a lee-shore, cook !’ 
‘Ay, ay, old ship,’ said another ; 
‘but who looks for seaman’s ways 
from a cook?—ye can’t expect it!’ 
‘I tar’ble ’fraid of white dibble, 
though, lads,’ said old Dido, giving 
an impudent grin. ‘ Well, if so be,’ 
says the old salt, ‘take my word for 
it, ye’d better keep a look-out for him 
—that’s all. White orblack, allcolours 
has their good words to keep, an’ bad 
ones brings their bad luck, mate !’ 

** Well, sir, as for the young run- 
away, ’twas all of a kick-up on the 
quarterdeck about him; he couldn’t 
speak a word of English, but he hung 
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on the mate’s feet like one for bare 
life. Just then the captain came on 
deck with two lady passengers, to 
take a look of the morning; the poor 
fellow was spar-naked, and the ladieg 
made a dive below again. The cap- 
tain saw the slave-brand on his 
shoulder, and he twigged the whole 
matter at once; so he told the mate 
to get him a pair of trousers, and a 
shirt, and put him to help the cook, 
Dido laughed louder than ever when 
he found out the devil wasn’t so black 
as he was painted; and he was for 
indopting the youngster, by way of 
a sort o’ jury son. However, the 
whole of the fok’sle took a fancy to 
him, considering him a kind of right 
to all hands. He was christened 
Jack, as I said before, and instead of 
hanging on, cook’s mate, he was put 
up to something more seaman-like, 
By the time the Mary Jane got home, 
black Jack could set a stunsail, or 
furl a royal. We got Dido to give 
him a regular-built sartificate on his 
breast, of his being free to blue water, 
footing paid, and under the British 
union-jack, which ’twas the same as 
you saw just now, sir.” 

“ Well,”said I, “‘ but you haven't 
explained why he was called by such 
a curious appellation as Moonlight, 
though?” 

** Hold on a bit, sir,” said the boat- 
swain, ‘‘ that’s not the whole affair 
from end to end, yet. The next 
voyage I sailed again in the Mary 
Jane to Jamaica, for I always had a 
way of sticking to the same ship, 
when Icould. I remember Dido, the 
cook, had a quarrel with his wife, 
Nancy; and one of the first nights we 
were at sea, he told black Jack, before 
all the fo’ksle, how he meant to leave 
him all his savings, which everybody 
knew was no small thing, for Dido 
never spent any of his wages, and 
many a good cask of slush the old 
nigger had pocketed the worth of 
We made a fine run of it that time 
down the Trades, till we got into the 
latitude of the Bahamas, and there 
the ship stuck like a log, with blue 
water round her, as hot as blazes, and 
as smooth as glass, or a bowl of oil 
Once or twice we had a black sq 
that sent her on a bit, or another that 
drove her back, with a heavy swell, 
and now and then a light air, which 
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we made the most of—setting stun- 
sails, and hauling ’em down again in 
a plash of rain. But, altogether, we 
thought we’d never get out of them 
horse latitudes at all, having run over 
much to west’ard, till we saw the line 
of the Gulf Stream treading away on 
the sea line to nor’west, as plain as 
onachart. There was a confounded 
devil of a shark alongside, that stuck 
py us all through, one of the largest 
lever clapped eyes on. Every night 
we saw him cruising away astarn, as 
green as glass, down through the blue 
water ; and in the morning, there he 
was under the counter, with his back 
fin above, and two little pilot-fish 
swimming off and on round about. 
He wouldn’t take the bait either; and 
every man forud said there was some 
one to lose his mess before long; how- 
ever, the cook made a dead set to 
hook the infernal old monster, and at 
last he did contrive to get him fast, 
with a piece of pork large enough for 
supper to the larboard watch. All 
hands tailed on to the line, and with 
much ado we got his snout over the 
taffrail, till one could look down his 
throat, and his tail was like to smash 
in the starn windows; when of a sud- 
den, snap goes the rope where it 
spliced to the chain, down went the 
shark into the water with a tremen- 
dous splash, and got clear off, hook, 
chain, bait an’ all. We saw no more 
of him, though; and by sunset we had 
abit of a light breeze, that began to 
take us off pleasantly. 

“We had had full moon nearly the 
night before, and this night, I re- 
member, ‘twas the very pearl of 
moonlight—the water all of a ripple 
sparkling in it, almost as blue as by 
day; the sky full o’ white light; and 
the moon as large as the capstan-head, 
but brighter than silver. You might 
ha’ said you saw the very rays of it 
come down to the bellies of the sails, 
and sticking on the same plank in the 

ck for an hour at a time, as the 
ship surged ahead. Old Dido, the 
cook, had a fashion of coming upon 
deck of a moonlight night, in warm 
latitudes, to sleep on top o’ the spars; 
he would lie with his black face full 
under it, like a lizard basking in the 
sun, Many a time the men advised 

im against it, at any rate to cover 
face ; for, if it would’nt spoil, they 
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said, he might wake up blind, or with 
his mouth pulled down to his shoulder, 
and out of his mind to boot. It 
wasn’t the first time neither, sir, I’ve 
known a fellow moonstruck in the 
tropics, for ’tis another guess matter 
altogether from your hazy bit o’ white 
paper yonder: why, if you hang a fish 
in it for an hour or two, ’twill stink 
like a lucifer match, and be poison to 
eat. Well, sir, that night, sure 
enough, up comes Dido with a rug to 
lie upon, and turns in upon the spars 
under the bulwarks, and in five minutes 
he was fast asleep, snoring with his 
face to the moon. So the watch, 
being tricky inclined ways on account 
of the breeze, took into their heads to 
give him a fright. One got hold of a 
paint-pot out of the half-deck, and 
lent him a wipe of white paint with 
the brush all over his face ; Dido only 
gave a grunt, and was as fast as ever. 
The next thing was to grease his 
wool, and plaster it up in shape of a 
couple o’ horns. Then they drew a 
bucket of water, and set it on the 
deck alongside, for him to see him- 
self. When our watch came on deck, 
at eight bells, the moon was as bright 
as ever in the west, and the cook 
stretched out like Happy Tom on the 
spars, with his face slued round to 
meet it. In a little the breeze began 
to fall, and the light canvass to flap 
aloft, till she was all of a shiver, and 
the topsails sticking in to the masts, 
and shaking out again, with a clap 
that made the boom-irons rattle. At 
last she wouldn’t answer her wheel, 
and the mate had the courses hauled 
up in the trails; ’twas a dead calm 
once more, and the blue water only 
swelled in the moonlight, like one 
sheet of rear-admiral’s flags a-wash- 
ing in a silver steep,—that’s the likest 
thing I can fancy. When the ship 
lay still, up gets the black doctor, 
half asleep, and I daresay he had 
been laying in a cargo of Jamaica 
rum overnight: the bucket was just 
under his nose as he looked down to 
see where he was, and the moon 
shining into it. I heard him roar out, 
‘O de dibble!’ and out he sprang 
to larboard, over the bulwarks, into 
the water. ‘Man overboard, ahoy!’ 
I sang out, and the whole watch 
came .unning from aft and forud to 
look over. ‘Oh Christ!’ says one 
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o’ the men, pointing with his finger— 
‘Look.’ Dido’s head was just rising 
alongside ; but just under the ship’s 
counter what did we see but the black 
back-fin of the shark, coming slowly 
round, as them creatures do when 
they’re nof quite sure of anything 
that gives ’em the start. ‘The 
shark! the shark!’ said every one ; 
‘he’s gone, by ——’ ‘ Down with 
the quarter-boat, men!’ sings out 
the mate, and he ran to one of the 
falls to let it go. The young nigger, 
Jack, was amongst the rest of us; 
in a moment he off with his hat and 
shoes, took the cook’s big carving- 
knife out of the galley at his back, 
and was overboard in a moment. He 
was the best swimmer I ever chanced 
to see, and the most fearless: the 
moonlight showed everything as plain 
as day, and he watched his time to 
jump right in where the shark’s back- 
fin could be seen coming quicker along, 
with a wake shining down in the 
water at both fins and tail. Old Dido 
was striking out like a good un, and 
hailing for a rope, but he knew nothing 
at all of the shark. As for young 
Jack, he said afterwards he felt his 
feet come full slap on the fish’s back, 
and then he laid out to swim under 
him and give him the length of his 
knife close by the jaw, when he'd 
turn up to bite—for ’twas what the 
youngsters along the Guinea coast 
were trained to do every day on the 
edge of the surf. However, curious 
enough, there wasn’t another sign of 
this confounded old sea-tiger felt or 
seen again; no doubt he got a fright 
and went straight off under the keel ; 
at any rate the boat was alongside of 


[May, 
the cook and Jack next minute, and 
picked ’em both up safe. Jack swore 
he heard the chain at the shark’s 
snout rattle, as he was slueing round 
his head within half a fathom of old 
Dido, and just as he pounced upon 
the bloody devil’s back-bone; the 
next moment it was clear water below 
his feet, and he saw the white bells 
rise from a lump of green going down 
under the ship’s bends, as large ag 
the gig, with its belly glancing like 
silver. If so, I daresay the cook’s 
legs would have stuck on his own hook 
before they were swallowed; but, 
anyhow, the old nigger was ready to 
believe in the devil as long as he 
lived. The whole matter gave poor 
Dido a shake he never got the better 
of; at the end of the voyage he vowed 
he’d live ashore the rest of his days, 
to be clear of all sorts o’ devilry. 
Whether it didn’t agree with him or 
not, I can’t say, but he knocked off 
the hooks in a short time altogether, 
and left young Jack the most of his 
arnings, on the bargain of hailing by 
his name ever after. "Iwas a joke 
the men both in the Mary Jane and 
the old Rajah got up, when the story 
was told, to call the cook Dido Moon- 
light, because, after all, twas the death 
of him: and when Jack shipped with 
the rest of us here aboard of the 
Rajah, having seen Dido to the 
ground, why, all hands christened him 
over again Jack Moonlight; though 
to look at him now, I daresay, sir, you 
wouldn’t well fancy how such things 
as black Jack’s face and moonlight 
was logged together, unless the world 
went by contrairies !” 
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MOONLIGHT MEMORIES. 


BY B. SIMMONS, 


I. 


Tuey say Deceit and Change divide 
The empire of this world below; 
That, whelm’d by Time’s resistless tide, 
Love’s fountain ebbs, no more to flow. 
Dawn-brow’d Maponna, deem not so, 
While to my truth yon Moon in heaven 
I loved thee by, so long ago, 
Is still a faithful “ witness” given ! 


II. 


All brightly round, that mellow Moon 
Rose o’er thy bright, serene abode, 

When first to win thy smiles’ sweet boon 
My tears of stormy passion flowed. 

Where Woodburn’slarches veil’d our road, 
I sued thy cheek’s averted grace, 

And, while its lustre paled and glowed, 
Drank the blest sunshine of thy face. 


Ill. 


And when the darkening Fate, that threw 
Its waste of seas between us, Sweet, 
With refluent wave restored me to 
The soundless music of thy feet, 
How wild my heart’s delighted beat, 
Once more beneath the mulberry bough, 
To see the branching shadows fleet 
Before thy bright approaching brow! 


Iv. 


Then rose again the Moon’s sweet charm, 
Not in her full and orbéd glow, 
But young and sparkling as thy form 
That moved a sister-moon below. 
Therose-breeze round thee loved to blow— 
BlueEvening o’er thee bent and smiled— 
Rejoicing Nature seemed to know, 
And own, her wildly-gracious child. 


Vv. 


Forth came the Stars, as if to keep 
Fond watch along thy sinless way; 
While thy pure eyes, through Ether deep, 
Sought out lone Hesper’s diamond ray, 
Half shy, half sad, to hear me say, 
That haply, mid the tearless bliss 
Of that far world we yet should stray, 
When we have burst the bonds of this. 


Vi. 


Too short and shining were those hours 
I loved, enchanted, by thy side ! 


‘Hoarding the wealth of myrtle-flowers 


That in thy dazzling bosom died. 
Sweet Loiterer by Glenarra’s tide, 
Dost thou not sometimes breathe a 
prayer 
For Him who never failed to glide 
At eve to watch and worship there ? 


Vil. 


Fate’s storms again have swept the scene, 
And, for that fair Moon’s summer gleam, 

Through winter’ssnow clouds drifting keen 
I hail at midnight now her beam. 

Soft may its light this moment stream, 
My folded Flower ! upon thy rest, 

And, melting through thy placid dream, 
This heart’s unshaken faith attest. 


VIII. 


Yes—Rainbow of my ruined youth, 
Now shining o’er the wreck in vain! 
Thy rosy tints of grace and truth 
Life’s evening clouds shall long retain. 
My very doom has less of pain 
To feel that, ere from Time’s dark river 
Thy form or soul could take one stain, 
Despair between us came for ever. 


IX. 


And if, as sages still avow, 
The rites once paid on hill and grove 
To Beings beautiful as thou, 
To Dian, Hebe, and to Love, 
Were so imperishably wove 
Of fancies lovely and elysian, 
Their spirit to this hour must rove 
The earth a blest abiding vision; * 


X. 


Then surely round that mountain rude, 
And Bridgeton’s rill and pathway lone, 
In years to come, when thon, the Wooed, 
And thy fond Worshipper are gone, 
Each suppliant prayer, each ardent tone, 
Each vow the heart could once supply, 
Whose every pulse was there thine own, 
In many an evening breeze will sigh. 





* It was the fanciful opinion of Hume that the purer Divinities of pagan worship, and the 
system of the Homeric Olympus, were so lastingly beautiful, that somewhere or other they 


must, to this hour, continue to exist. 
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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


WE have been so much accustomed 
to regard the Austrian empire as one 
German nation, that we sometimes 
forget of how many separate king- 
doms and principalities it consists, 
and of how many different and dis- 
united races its population is com- 
posed. It may not, therefore, be un- 
necessary to recall attention to the 
fact that the Austrian dominions of 
the last three hundred years—the 
Austrian empire of our times—con- 
sists of three kingdoms and many 
minor principalities, inhabited by 
five distinct races, whose native 
tongues are unintelligible to each 
other, and who have no common lan- 
guage in which they can communicate ; 
who are divided by religious differ- 
ences ; who preserve their distinctive 
characteristics, customs, and feelings; 
whose sentiments are mutually un- 
friendly, and who are, to this day, 
unmixed in blood. The Germans, 
the Italians, the Majjars or Hunga- 
rians, the Sclaves, and the Wallacks, 
are distinct and alien races—without 
community of origin, of language, of 
religion, or of sentiments. Except 
the memory of triumphs and disasters 
common to them all, their allegiance 
to one sovereign is now, as it was 
three centuries ago, the only bond 
that unites them. Yet, in all the 
vicissitudes of fortune—some of them 
disastrous—which this empire has 
survived, these nations and races 
have held together. The inference is 
inevitable—whatever may have been 
its defects, that form of government 
could not have been altogether unfit 
for its purposes, which so many differ- 
ent kingdoms and races united to sup- 
port and maintain. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
assume that these various states were 


under one form of government. There 
were almost as many forms of govern. 
ment as there were principalities ; but 
they were all monarchical, and one 
sovereign happened to become the 
monarch of the whole. The house of 
Hapsburg, in which the imperial 
crown of Germany, the regal crowns 
of Hungary, Bohemia, and Lom. 
bardy, and the ducal crowns of Aus- 
tria, Styria, the Tyrol, and nearly a 
dozen other principalities, became 
hereditary, acquired their posses- 
sions, not by conquest, but by elec- 
tion, succession, or other legitimate 
titles* recognised by the people. The 
descendants of Rodolph thus became 
the sovereigns of many separate 
states, each of which retained, as a 
matter of right, its own constitution. 
The sovereign, his chief advisers, and 
the principal officers of state at his 
court, were usually Germans by birth, 
or by education and predilection ; but 
the constitution of each state—the 
internal administration, and those 
parts of the machinery of government 
with which the people came more im- 
mediately into contact—were their 
own. In some we find the monarchy 
elective, as in Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Styria; in all we find diets of 
representatives or delegates, chose 
by certain classes of the people, with- 
out whose concurrence taxes could 
not be imposed, troops levied, or le 
gislative measures enacted; and we 
find municipal institutions founded on 
a broad basis of representation. In 
none of them was the form of goverl- 
ment originally despotic. 

To the unquestionable titles by 
which they acquired their crowns— 
titles by which the pride of nation or 
of race;was not wounded—and to the 
more or less perfect preservation, it 





* Chiefly by marriage with princesses who were heirs to these kingdoms and prin 
cipalities. It was thus that Hungary, Bohemia, and the Tyrol were acquired. Henee 
the lines— 


“ Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, nube: 
Nam qu Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus.” 


You, Austria, wed as others wage their wars; 
And crowns to Venus owe, as they to Mars. 


It was by marriage that the Saxon emperor, Otho the Great, acquired Lombardy 


for the German empire. 
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each state, of its national institutions 
and privileges—to the enjoyment by 
each people of their laws, their lan- 
guage, customs, and prejudices—the 
princes of the house of Hapsburg 
owed the allegiance of subjects who 
had little else in common. There, as 
elsewhere in continental Europe, the 
sovereign long continued to encroach 
upon the rights of his subjects, and at 
length usurped an authority not recog- 
nised by the laws of his different pos- 
sessions, or consistent with the condi- 
tions on which he had received their 
crowns. ‘These usurpations were fre- 
quently resisted, and not unfrequently 
by foree of arms. Belgium asserted 
her independence, and was perma- 
nently separated from Austria. But, 
insuch contests, the sovereign of many 
separate states had obvious advan- 
tages. His subjects, divided by differ- 
ences of race, language, religion, and 
sentiment, were incapable of combin- 
ing against him ; and however solici- 
tous each people might be to preserve 
their own liberties and privileges, they 
were not prepared to resist encroach- 
ments on those of a neighbouring 
people, for whom they had no friendly 
feeling. The. Austrians and Italians 
were ready to assert the emperor’s 
authority in Hungary or Bohemia, 
the Hungarians and Bohemians to put 
down resistance in Lombardy. Even 
inthe same kingdom the races were 
not united. In Hungary, the Sclave 
was sometimes ready to aid the em- 
peror against the Majjar, the German 
against the Sclave. The disunion 
which was a source of weakness to the 
empire was a source of strength to the 
emperor. 
Partly by compulsory changes, 
according to constitutional 
forms, partly by undisguised usurpa- 
tions, in which these forms were dis- 
regarded, the emperors were thus en- 
abled to extend the prerogative of the 
{rown, to abridge the liberties of their 
subjects in each of their possessions, 
and, in some of them, to subvert the 
national institutions. 
In the Hereditary States of Austria, 
power of the emperor has long 
been absolute. The strength of Bohe- 
ma was broken, and her spirit sub- 
ed, by the confiscations and pro- 
scriptions that followed upon the 
defeat of the Protestants, near Prague, 
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in the religious wars of Frederick IL.; 
and for many years her diet has been 
subservient. Lombardy, the prize of 
contending armies—German, Spanish, 
and French—passing from hand to 
hand, has been regarded as a con- 
quered country ; and, with the forms 
of a popular representation, has been 
governed as an Austrian province. 
Hungary alone has preserved her in- 
dependence and her constitution. But 
these usurpations were not always 
injurious to the great body of the 
people ; on the contrary, they were 
often beneficial. In most of these states, 
a great part of the population was 
subject to a dominant class, or nobles, 
who alone had a share in the govern- 
ment, or possessed constitutional 
rights, and who exercised an arbitrary 
jurisdiction over the peasants. The 
crown, jealous of the power of the 
aristocracy, afforded the peasants 
some protection against the oppres- 
sions of their immediate superiors. A 
large body of the people in each state, 
therefore, saw with satisfaction, or 
without resentment, the increasing 
power of the crown, the abridgment 
of rights and privileges which armed 
their masters with the power to op- 
press them, and the subversion of a 
constitution from which they derived 
no advantage. If the usurpations of 
the crown threatened to alienate the 
nobles, they promised to conciliate 
the humbler classes. 

On the other hand, every noble was 
a soldier. The wars in which the 
emperor was engaged, while they 
forced him occasionally to cultivate 
the good-will of the aristocracy, on 
which he was chiefly dependent for 
his military resources, fostered mili- 
tary habits of submission, and feelings 
of feudal allegiance to the sovereign. 
Military service was the road to dis- 
tinction — military glory the ruling 
passion. ‘The crown was the fountain 
of honour, to which all who sought it 
repaired. A splendid court had its 
usual attractions; and the nobles of 
the different races and nations, rivals 
for the favour of the prince, sought to 
outdo each other in proofs of devotion 
to his person and service. Thus it 
was, that, notwithstanding the usur- 
pations of the emperor, and the resist- 
ance they excited, his foreign enemies 
generally found all classes of his sub- 
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jects united to defend the dignity of 
his crown, and the integrity of his 
dominions. 

Still there was nothing to bind to- 
gether the various parts of this curious 
fabric, except the accident of allegiance 
to one sovereign. This was but a 
precarious bond of union; and the 
imperial government has, therefore, 
been unremitting in its efforts to amal- 
gamate the different parts into one 
whole. The Germans were but a 
small minority of the emperor’s sub- 
jects, but the imperial government, 
the growth of their soil, reflected their 
mind; and it does not appear to have 
entered the Austrian mind to conceive 
that a more intimate union could be 
accomplished in any other way than 
by extending the institutions of the 
Hereditary States to all parts of the 
empire, and thus ultimately convert- 
ing the Italians, the Majjars, and the 
Sclaves, into Austrian Germans. 

This policy has been eminently un- 
successful in Hungary, where it has 
frequently been resisted by force of 
arms; but its failure is not to be at- 
tributed solely to the freedom of the 
institutions of that country, or to the 
love of independence, and the feelings 
of nationality which have been con- 
spicuous in her history. The imperial 
government, while it resisted the 
usurpations of the see of Rome in 
secular matters, asserted its spiritual 
supremacy with unscrupulous zeal. 
Every one is acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Reformation in Bohemia— 
its early manifestations, its progress, 
its unsuccessful contests, and its sup- 
pression by military force, by confis- 
cations and proscriptions, extending 
to half the property and the proprie- 
tors in that kingdom; but perhaps it 
is not so generally known, or remem- 
bered, that the Majjars early em- 
braced the Reformed doctrines of the 
school of Calvin, which, even now, 
when more than half their numbers 
have become Roman Catholics, is 
known in Hungary as “the Majjar 
faith.” The history of religious per- 
secution, everywhere a chronicle of 
misery and crime, has few pages so 
revolting as that which tells of the 

rsecutions of the Protestants of 

ungary, under her Roman Catholic 
kings of the house of Austria. It was 
in the name of persecuted Protestant- 
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ism that resistance to Austrian anto- 
cracy was organised; it was not less 
in defence of their religion than of 
their liberties that the nation took up 
arms. Yet there was a time when 
the Majjars, at least as tenacious of 
their nationality as any other people 
in the empire, might perhaps have 
been Germanised—had certainly made 
considerable advances towards a more 
intimate union with Austria. Maria 
Theresa, assailed without provocation 
by Prussia—in violation of justice 
and of the faith of treaties, by France, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Sardinia, and Spain, 
and aided only by England and the 
United Provinces—was in imminent 
danger of losing the greater part of 
her dominions. Guided by the in- 
stinct of a woman’s heart, and yield- 
ing to its impulse, she set at naught 
the remonstrances of her Austrian 
counsellors, and relied on the loyalty 
of the Hungarians. Proceeding to 
Presburg, she appeared at the meeting 
of the diet, told the assembled nobles 
the difficulties and dangers by which 
she was surrounded, and threw her- 
self, her child, and her cause, upon 
their generosity. At that appeal 
every sabre leapt from its scabbard, 
and the shout, ‘‘ Moriamur pro rege 
nostro, Maria Theres&!” called all 
Hungary to arms. The tide of in- 
vasion was rolled back beyond the 
Alps and the Rhine, and the empire 
was saved. 


“On avait vu,” says Montesquieu, “la 
maison d’Autriche travailler sans relache 
& opprimer la noblesse Hongroise; elle 
ignorait de quel prix elle lui serait un 
jour. Elle cherchait chez ces peuples de 
Vargent, qui n’y était pas; elle ne voyait 
pas les hommes, qui y étaient. Lorsque 
tant de princes partagaient entre eux ces 
états, toutes les piéces de la monarchie, 
immobiles et sans action, tombaient, pour 
ainsi dire, les unes sur les autres. 
n’y avait de vie que dans cette noblesse, 
qui s’ indigna, oublia tout pour combattre, 
et cru qu’ il était de sa gloire de périr et 
de pardonner.” 


The nobles of Hungary had fallen 
by thousands; many families had 
been ruined; all had been impover- 
ished by a war of seven years, whi 
they had prosecuted at their private 
charge; but their queen had not for- 
gotten how much she owed them. 
She treated them with a kindness 
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more gratifying than the highest dis- 
tinction ; acquired their confidence by 
confiding in them; taught them to 
k the language of her court ; 
made their residence in her capital 
ble to them ; promoted alliances 
between the noble families of Hungary 
and Austria; obtained from their de- 
yotion concessions which her prede- 
cessors had failed to extort by force ; 
and prepared the way for a more inti- 
mate union between two nations 
which had hitherto regarded each 
other with aversion. 

M. A. de Gerando has discovered, 
in the portrait-galleries of the Hun- 
gatian magnates, amusing traces of 
some of the means by which the clever 
empress-queen extended Austrian in- 
fluence and authority into Hungary. 

“Tl est curieux,” (he says,) “ de voir, 
dans les chateaux de Hongrie, les galeries 
de portraits de famille. Aussi haut que 
Yon remonte, ce ne sont d’abord que de 
graves figures orientales. Les hommes 
ont la mine heroique, comme on se repré- 
sente ces hardis cavaliers, qui invariable- 
ment finissaient par se faire tuer dans 
quelque action contre les Turcs ; les fem- 
mes sont austéres et tristes ainsi qu’elles 
devaient l’étre en effet. A partir de 
Marie-Therése, tout change et la physi- 
momie et l’expression des personnages. 
On voit bien que ceux-la ont paru 4 la 
cour de Vienne, et y ont appris les belles 
maniéres. Le contraste est frappant dans 
le portrait du magnat qui le premier 
épousa une Allemande. Le Hongrois, 
seul, occupe un coin de la toile. Il est 
debout, digne, la main gauche sur la 
poignée de son sabre recourbée ; la droite 
tient une masse d’armes. De formidables 
éperons sont cloués a ses bottines jaunes. 
Il porte un long dolman galonné, et une 
culotte de hussard brodée d’or. Sur son 
épaule est attachée une riche pelisse, ou 
une peau de tigre. Sa moustache noire 
pend & la turque, et de grands cheveux 
tombent en boucles sur son cou. Ilya 
da barbare dans cet homme-la. Sa femme, 
assisey en robe de cour, est au milieu 
du tableau, Elle régne et elle domine. 
Prés de son fauteuil se tiennent les en- 
fants, qui ont déja les yeux bleus et les 
levres Autrichiennes. Les enfants sont & 
elle, & elle seule. Ils sont poudrés comme 
elle, lui ressemblent, ’entourent, et lui 
parlent. Ils parlent 1’Allemand, bien 
entendu,”—(Pp. 17-18.) 

The son and successor of Maria 
Theresa, Joseph II., attempted, in his 
summary way, by arbitrary edicts pro- 
ising liberty and equality, to subvert 
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the constitution of every country he 
governed, and to extend to them all 
one uniform despotic system, founded 
on that of Austria. To him Hungary is 
indebted for the first gleam of religious 
toleration ; but his hasty and despotic 
attempts to suppress national distinc- 
tions, national institutions and lan- 
guages, provoked a fierce and armed 
resistance in Hungary, and in other 
portions of his dominions, and more 
than revived all the old aversion to 
Austria. His more prudent successor 
made concessions to the spirit of inde- 
pendence, and the love of national 
institutions, which Joseph had so 
deeply wounded. Leopold regained the 
Hungarians; but Belgium, already 
alienated in spirit, never again gave her 
heart to the emperor; and he never lost 
sight of the uniformity of system that 
Maria Theresa had done so much to 
promote, and which Joseph, in his 
haste to accomplish it, had for the 
moment made unattainable. From 
the days of Ferdinand I. until now, 
the attempt to assimilate the forms 
and system of government, in every 
part of their possessions, to the more 
arbitrary Austrian model, has been 
steadily pursued throughout the reigns 
of all the princes of the house of 
Hapsburg. ‘These persevering efforts 
to extend the power of the crown by 
subverting national institutions, and 
thus to obliterate so many separate 
nationalities, have aroused for their 
defence a spirit that promises to per- 
petuate them. 

Feelings of community of race and 
language, which had slumbered for 
many generations, have been revived 
with singular intensity. Italy for the 
Italians—Germany for the Germans 
—a new Sclavonic empire for the 
western Sclaves—the union of all the 
Sclave nations under the empire of the 
Czar—are cries which have had power 
to shake thrones, and may hereafter 
dismember empires. 

The separation between the different 
members of the Austrian empire, which 
the havoc of war could not effect in 
three centuries, a few years of peace 
and prosperity have threatened to ac- 
complish. ‘The energies that were so 
long concentrated on war, have now, 
for more than thirty years, been 
directed to the development of intel- 
lectual and material resources. The 
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ambition that sought its gratification 
in the field, now seeks to acquire 
influence in the administration, and 

wer to sway the opinions of men. 

he love of national independence, 
that repelled foreign aggression, has 
become a longing for personal liberty, 
that refuses to submit to arbitrary 
power. The road to distinction no 
longer leads to the court, but to the 
popular assembly; for the rewards 
conferred by the voice of the people 
have become more precious than any 
honours the sovereign can bestow. 
The duty of allegiance to the crown 
has become a question of reciprocal 
obligations, and has ceased to rest upon 
divine right. The only bond that held 
the Austrian empire together has thus 
been loosened, and the parts are in 
danger of falling asunder. 

Lombardy, which was united to the 
German empire nine hundred years 
ago, renounced its allegiance, and re- 
fused to be Austrian. Bohemia, a 
part of the old German empire, inha- 
bited chiefly by a Sclavonic race, has 
been dreaming of Pansclavism. Carried 
away by poetical rhapsodies, poured 
forth in profusion by a Lutheran 
preacher at Pesth, and calculated, if 
not designed, to promote foreign in- 
finence and ascendency, she has awoke 
from her dreams to find herself en- 
gaged in a sanguinary conflict, which 
was terminated by the bombardment 
and submission of her capital. Vienna, 
after having twice forced her emperor 
to fly from his capital, has been taken 
by storm, and is held in subjection by 
a garrison, whose stragglers are nightly 
thinned by assassins. Hungary, (to 
which we propose chiefly to direct 
our attention,) whose blood has been 
shed like water in defence of the house 
of Hapsburg— whose chivalry has 
more than once saved the empire— 
whom Napoleon, at the head of a vic- 
torious army in Vienna, was unable to 
scare, or to seduce from her allegiance 
to her fugitive king—whose population 
is more sincerely attached to monarchy 
than perhaps any other people in 
Europe, except ourselves, is in arms 
against the emperor of Austria. All 
the fierce tribes by which the Majjars 
are encircled have been let loose upon 
them, and, in the name of the em- 
peror, the atrocities of Gallicia, which 
chilled Europe with horror, have been 
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renewed in Pannonia. The army of 
the Emperor of Austria has invaded 
the territories of the King of Hungary, 
occupies the capital, ravages the towns 
and villages, expels and denounces 
the constituted authorities of the king. 
dom, abrogates the laws, and boasts 
of its victories over his faithful sub- 
jects, as if they had been anarchists 
who sought to overturn his throne, 
The people of this country have 
long entertained towards Austria feel- 
ings of kindness and respect. We 
may smile at her proverbial slowness; 
we may marvel at the desperate 
efforts she has made to stand still, 
while every one else was pressing 
forward; the curiously graduated 
system of education, by which she 


*metes out to each class the modicum 


of knowledge which all must accept, 
and none may exceed—her protec- 
tive custom-houses, which destroy her 
commerce — her quarantines against 
political contagion, which they cannot 
exclude — her system of passports, 
with all its complications and vexa- 
tions, and the tedious formalities of 
her tardy functionaries,—may some- 
times be subjects of ridicule. But, 
though the young may have looked 
with scorn, the more _ thoughtful 
amongst us have looked with com- 
placency on the social repose and 
general comfort—on the absence of 
continual jostling and struggling in 
all the roads of life—produced bya 
system, unsuited to our national 
tastes and tempers, no doubt, but 
which, till a few months ago, appeared 
to be in perfect harmony with the 
character of the Austrian German. 
We respect her courage, her con- 
stancy in adversity. We admire the 
sturdy obstinacy with which she has 
so often stood up to fight another 
round, and has finally triumphed after 
she appeared to be beaten. We call 
to mind the services she rendered to 
Christian civilisation in times past. 
We remember that her interests have 
generally concurred with our owi— 
have rarely been opposed to them. 
We cannot forget the long 
arduous struggles, in which Engl 
and Austria have stood side by side, 
in defence of the liberties of nations, 
or the glorious achievements by whid 
those liberties were preserved. It i 
because we would retain unimpal 
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ire, because we consider the 

er and the character of Austria 
essential to the welfare of Europe, 
that we look with alarm on the course 
she has pursued towards Hungary. 

The time has not yet come when 
the whole course of the events con- 
nected with this unnatural contest 
can be accurately known. The silence 
maintained and imposed by Austria 
may have withheld, or suppressed, 
explanations that would justify or 

lliate much of what wears a worse 
than doubtful aspect. But the 
authentic information now accessible 
to the public cannot fail to cause deep 
anxiety to all who care for the repu- 
tation of the imperial government— 
to all who desire to see monarchy 
come pure out of the furnace in which 
itis now being tried. The desire to 
enforce its hereditary policy of a 
miform patriarchal system would not 
justify, in the eyes of Englishmen, an 
alliance with anarchy to put down 
constitutional monarchy in Hungary, 
oran attempt to cover, with the blood 
and dust of civil war, the departure 
of the imperial government from 
solemn engagements entered into by 
the emperor. 

The nature of the relations by which 
Hungary is connected with Austria— 
the origin and progress of their pre- 
sent quarrel, and the objects for which 
the Hungarians are contending—ap- 
pear to have been very generally 
misunderstood, not in this country 
only, but in a great part of Europe. 

en whom we might expect to find 
better informed, seem to imagine that 
Hungary is an Austrian province in 
rebellion against the emperor, and 
that the origin and tendency of the 
movement was republican. The re- 
verse of all this is true. Hungary is 
not, and never was, a province of 
Anstria; but has been and is, both 
de jure and de facto, an independent 

om. The Emperor of Austria 
is also King of Hungary, but, as 
Emperor of Austria, has neither 
Sovereign right nor jurisdiction in 
Hungary. The Hungarians assert, 
aad apparently with truth, that 

y took up arms to repel un- 
provoked aggression, and to defend 

constitutional monarchy as by 
law established; that their objects 
are therefore purely conservative, and 
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their principles monarchical; and that 
it is false and calumnious to accuse 
them of having contemplated or de- 
sired to found a republic—a form of 
government foreign to their senti- 
ments, and incompatible with their 
social condition. 

The kingdom of Hungary (Hun- 
garey) founded by the Maijjars in the 
tenth century, had for several gene- 
rations been distinguished amongst the 
nations of Europe, when another pagan 
tribe from the same stock—issuing 
like them from the Mongolian plains, 
and turning the Black Sea by the south, 
as they had done by the north — 
crossed the Bosphorus, overturned the 
throne of the Cesars, and established 
on its ruins an Asiatic empire, which 
became the terror of Christendom. 
The Majjars, converted to Christian- 
ity, encountered on the banks of the 
Danube this cognate race, converted 
to Islamism, and became the first bul- 
wark of Christian Europe against the 
Turks. The deserts of Central Asia, 
which had sent forth the warlike tribe 
that threatened Eastern Europe with 
subjugation, had also furnished the 
prowess that was destined to arrest 
their progress. The court of Hungary 
had long been the resort of men of 
learning and science ; the chivalry of 
Europe had flocked to her camps, 
where military ardour was never dis- 
appointed of a combat, or religious 
zeal of an opportunity to slaughter 
infidels. In 1526, Ludovic, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, with the 
flower of the Hungarian chivalry, fell 
fighting with the Turks at the disas- 
trous battle of Mohacs—the Flodden 
field of Hungary. The monarchy was 
then elective, but when the late king 
left heirs of his body the election was 
but a matter of form. When the 
monarch died without leaving an heir 
of his body, the nation freely exercised 
its right of election, and on more than 
one such occasion had chosen their king 
from amongst the members of princely 
houses in other parts of Europe. In 
this manner Charles Robert, of the 
Neapolitan branch of the house of 
Anjou and Ladislas, King of Bohemia, 
son of Casimir King of Poland, and 
father of Ludovic who fell at Mohacs, 
had been placed upon the throne. 
Ludovic died without issue, and he 
was the last male of his line—it there- 
fore became necessary to choose a 
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king from some other house. Ferdi- 

nand, brother of the Emperor Charles 

V., had married his cousin Anne, 

daughter of Ladislas, and sister of 
Ludovic the late King of Hungary 

and Bohemia. His personal charac- 

ter, his connexion with the royal 

family of Hungary, and the support 

he might expect from the emperor in 

the war against the Turks, prevailed 
over the national antipathy to Aus- 

tria, and he was elected to the vacant 
throne, though not without a contest. 

He was crowned according to the 

ancient customs of Hungary, and at 
his coronation took the oath which 
had been administered on similar oc- 

casions to his predecessors. He there- 
by bound himself to govern according 
to the laws, and to maintain and de- 
fend the constitution and the territory 
of Hungary. He was likewise elected 
King of Bohemia, after subscribing a 
document, by which he renounced 
every other claim to the crown than 
that which he derived from his elec- 
tion. The emperor surrendered to 
him the crown of Austria, and these 
three crowns were thus, for the first 
time, united in a prince of the house of 
Hapsburg. These states were alto- 
gether independent one of another, 
had their separate laws, institutions, 
and customs, and had no other bond 
of connexion than the accidental union 
of the crowns in one person—a union 
which might at any time, on the de- 
mise of the crown ,have been dissolved. 
It resembled, in this respect, the union 
of the crowns of Great Britain and Ha- 
nover in the persons of our own sove- 
reigns, that it left the kingdoms both 
de jure and de factoindependent of each 
other. In 1558, Ferdinand was elected 
Emperor of Germany ; but as emperor 
he could claim no jurisdiction in Hun- 
gary, which was not then, and never 
was, included in the German empire. 
The monarchy of Hungary continued 
to be elective, and the nation conti- 
nued to give a preference to the heirs 
of the late monarch. The princes of 
the house of Hapsburg, who succeeded 
to the throne of Austria, were thus 
successively elected to that of Hun- 
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gary; were separately crowned in that 
kingdom, according to its ancient cus. 
toms; and at their coronation took the 
same oath that Ferdinand had taken, 
In 1687 the states of Hungary de. 
creed that the throne, which had 
hitherto been filled by election, should 
thenceforward be hereditary in the 
male heirs of the house of Hapsburg; 
and in 1723, the diet, by agreeing to 
the Pragmatic sanction of Charles 
III. of Hungary, (the Emperor Charles 
VI. of Germany,) extended the right 
of succession to the female descendants 
of that prince. These two measures 
were intended, and calculated, to per- 
petuate the union of the two crowns 
in the same person. The order of 
succession to the crown of Hungary 
was thus definitively settled by sta- 
tute, and could not legally be depart- 
ed from, unless with the concurrence 
both of the diet and of the sovereign. 
So long, therefore, as the crown of 
Austria was transmitted in the same 
order of succession as that in which 
the crown of Hungary had been 
settled, the union would be preserved; 
but any deviation in Austria from the 
order fixed by law in Hungary would 
lead to a separation of the crowns, un- 
less the Hungarian diet could be in- 
duced to consent to a new settlement. 
Thus we have seen the crowns of 
Great Britain and Hanover united for 
four generations, and separated in the 
fifth, because one was settled on heirs 
male or female, the other on heirs 
male only. ; 
An attempt has been made, with 
reference to recent events, to found on 
the Pragmatic Sanction pretensions 
that might derogate from the absolute 
independence of Hungary; but the 
articles of the Hungarian diet* of 
1790 appear to be fatal to any such 
pretensions. By Article 10 of that 
year it is declared, that ‘‘ Hungary 
a country free and independent in her 
entire system of legislation and of 
government; that she is not subject 
to any other people, or any other 
state, but that she shall have her 
own separate existence, and her owl 
constitution, and shall consequently 





— 


* The acts passed by the diet are numbered by articles, as those of our parliament 
are by chapters, Each of these articles, when it has received the royal assent, be 
comes a statute of the kingdom, in the same manner as with us, and of course equally 


binds the sovereign and his subjects. 
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pe governed by kings crowned accor- 
ding to her national laws and cus- 
toms.” By Article 12 of the same 
diet it was declared, that the power 
to enact, to interpret, and to abrogate 
the laws, was vested conjointly in the 
king, legitimately crowned, and the 
diet; and that no attempt should 
ever be made to govern by edicts or 
arbitrary acts. By Article 13 it was 
decreed, that the diet should be called 
together once every three years at the 
least. By Article 19 it was declared, 
that imposts could not be levied at 
the king’s pleasure, but must be freely 
voted by the two tables (houses) from 
one diet to another. All these acts 
received the formal assent of Leo- 
pold II., and thus became statutes 
of the kingdom. 

The successors of Leopold-—Fran- 
cis II., and Ferdinand, who has re- 
cently abdicated—received the crown 
of Hungary on the conditions implied 
in the coronation oath, which was 
administered to them in the usual 
manner, and by which they bound 
themselves to respect and maintain 
the constitution as by law established, 
and to govern according to the sta- 
tutes. The question whether the late 
emperor should be addressed Ferdi- 
nand I. or Ferdinand V. was a sub- 
ject of debate in the diet while Mr 
Paget was at Presburg, and he gives 
the following account of the pro- 
ceedings :— 

“The bill now brought up from the 
deputies, and to which the degree of im- 
portance attached by all parties appeared 
ridiculous to a stranger, had reference to 
the appellation of the new king. ‘ 

matter, however, was not so unim- 
portant as it may appear; the fact 
is,he is Emperor Ferdinand I. of Aus- 
tria, and King Ferdinand V. of Hun- 
gary; and unless Hungary had ceased 
to be an independent country, which the 
greatest courtier would not dare to in- 
finuate, there could be no question as to 
proper title. The magnates, however, 
ught otherwise : it was understood 
that the court desired that the style of 

Ferdinand I. should be used, and the 
Magnates were too anxious to please 
Hot to desire the same thing. The de- 
Puties had now for the fourth time sent 
w the same bill, insisting on the title of 
F nd V.; and for the fourth time 
it Magnates were now about to reject 

Baers 3 6 At the moment when 
the magnates were as firm as rocks on 
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the wrong side, the court took the wise 
course of showing its contempt for such 
supporters, by sending down a proclama- 
tion ‘We Ferdinand V., by the grace 
of God, King of Hungary, &c. &c.’” 


It must not be supposed that these 
articles of 1790 conferred upon the 
diet any new powers, or implied any 
new concessions on the part of the 
king. They were ‘declaratory acts, 
framed for the purpose of exacting 
from Leopold II. securities against 
a renewal of the arbitrary proceedings 
to which Joseph had resorted ; and 
they merely reasserted what the Hun- 
garian constitution had provided long 
before the election of Ferdinand I.— 
what had for several generations been 
the law of the land. 

The Hungarians were not satisfied 
with having obtained from Leopold 
a formal renunciation of Joseph’s ille- 
gal pretensions. They felt, and the 
cabinet admitted, that the ancient 
institutions of Hungary—which had 
with difficulty been preserved, and 
which for some generations had been 
deteriorating rather than improving 
under the influence of the Austrian 
government—were no longer suited to 
the altered circumstances of the coun- 
try, to the growing intelligence and 
advancing civilisation of its inhabi- 
tants. But they desired to effect all 
necessary ameliorations cautiously 
and deliberately. They were neither 
enamoured of the republican doctrines 
of France, nor disposed to engage in 
destructive reforms for the purpose of 
framing a new constitution. They 
desired to improve, not to destroy, that 
which they possessed. They would 
probably have preferred to effect the 
necessary ameliorations in each de- 
partment successively; but they 
feared the direction that might be 
given by the influence of the crown, 
to any gradual modification of the 
existing institutions that might be 
attempted. By the constitution of 
Hungary, the diet is precluded from 
discussing any measures that have 
not been brought before it in the 
royal propositions, or king’s speech— 
unless cases of particular grievances 
which may be brought before the 
dict by individual members. To 
engage in a course of successive 
reforms would have exposed the 
diet to the danger of being arrested 
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in its progress, as soon as it had passed 
such measures as were acceptable to 
the cabinet. They therefore named 
a commission, including the most en- 
lightened and the ablest men in the 
country, to report on the whole legis- 
lation of Hungary in all its branches. 
This great national commission was 
formed of seven committees, or sub- 
commissions, each of which undertook 
to report on one department. The 
committees were—1st, That onthe Ur- 
barial code, or the condition of the 
peasants, and their relations to the 
proprietors: 2d, On the army, and 
all that related to it: 3d, On public 
policy, including the powers and juris- 
diction of the diet, and of its different 
component parts: 4th, On matters 
ecclesiastical and literary, including 
education: 5th, On commerce: 6th, 
On the civil and criminal codes: and 
7th, On contributions, including the 
whole system of taxation, and every- 
thing connected with the public reve- 
nue. The reports of this national 
commission, which are known as the 
‘*Operata systematica commissionis 
regnicolaris,” recommended compre- 
hensive ameliorations of the laws, and 
were creditable to the intelligence, 
science, statesmanship, and good sense 
ofthe commissions. The reports upon 
the commercial and the criminal codes, 
more especially, attracted the attention 
and the admiration of some of the 
ablest men in Germany. 

From this time forward, each suc- 
ceeding diet endeavoured to get the 
recommendations of the commission 
introduced into the royal propositions. 
The cabinet never refused—often pro- 
mised to comply with this demand, 
but always deferred the discussion. 
Probably it was not averse to some of 
the measures proposed, or at least not 
unwilling to adopt them in part. The 
projected reform of the Urbarial code 
would have tended to increase the 
revenue, and to facilitate its collection ; 
but it would at the same time have 
imposed upon the nobles new burdens, 
and required of them considerable 
sacrifices—and, before submitting to 
these, they were desirous to secure a 
more efficient control over the 
national expenditure, and ameliora- 
tions of the Austrian commercial sys- 
tem, which, by heavy duties, had de- 
preciated the value of the agricultural 
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produce that furnished their incomes, 
The diet, therefore, desired to get the 
operata systematica considered as 4 
whole ; the cabinet, and the party in 
Hungary which supported it, sought 
to restrict the diet to the discussion 
of such changes only as were calcu- 
lated to benefit Austria. 

When Francis II., who had for some 
years been Palatine of Hungary, as- 
cended the thrones of that kingdom 
and of Austria in 1792, there was no 
question as to the independence of 
Hungary, which had been so fully 
recognised by his father. The usual 
oath was administered to him at his 
coronation, which was conducted in 
the usual manner; and in his reply to 
the address of the Hungarian dict, on 
his accession, he showed no disposi- 
tion to invade the constitutional rights 
of the Hungarians. “TI affirm,” he 
said, ‘‘ with sincerity, that I will not 
allow myself to be surpassed in the 
affection we owe to each other. Tell 
your citizens that, faithful to my char- 
acter, I shall be the guardian of the 
constitution: my will shall be no other 
than that of the law, and my efforts 
shall have no other guides than hon- 
our, good faith, and unalterable con- 
fidencein the magnanimous Hungarian 
nation.” To these sentiments the 
diet responded by voting all the sup- 
plies, and the troops, demanded of 
them by the king. 

In 1796, the diet was again called 
together, to be informed that, “at- 
tacked by the impious and iniquitous 
French nation, the king felt the neces- 
sity of consulting his faithful states of 
Hungary, remembering that, under 
Maria Theresa, Hungary had saved 
the monarchy.” The diet voted 4 
contingent of 50,000 men, and under- 
took to provision the Austrian army, 
amounting to 340,000 soldiers. It 
urged the government to propose 
consideration of the operata systema- 
tica; but the cabinet replied that it 
must consult and reflect ; and, in the 
mean time, the diet was dissolved after 
only nineteen sittings. These pro 
ceedings produced a general feeling 
discontent in Hungary, which t 
ened to become embarrassing; 
the success of the French arms 
aroused the military spirit and loy 
of the Hungarians, and the appoillr 
ment, at the same time, of the al 
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cable and enlightened Archduke 
Joseph to the dignity of Palatine of 
Hungary, in which he retained for 
years the respect and affection of 
all parties, tended to preserve their 
attachment, though it did not silence 
their complaints. 
When the diet met in 1802, the 
peace of Amiens had been concluded. 


“Until now,” (said the king in his 
answer to the address,) “ circumstances 
have not permitted my government to 
attend to anything but the war, which has 
afforded you an occasion to show your 
wal and your fidelity. With commend- 
able generosity, you have voted the con- 
tingents and the subsidies which the 
situation of the empire demanded ; and 
the remembrance of your devotion shall 
never be extinguished in my heart, or 
in the hearts of my family. But, now 
that peace is concluded, I desire to ex- 
tend my solicitude to the kingdom of 
Hungary— to the country which has most 
effectually aided me in the wars I have 
had to sustain—which, by its extent, its 
population, itsfertility, the noble character 
and the valour of its inhabitants, is the 
chief bulwark of the monarchy. My de- 
fire is to arrange with the states of Hun- 
gary the means of increasing her pros- 
ed to merit the thanks of the 

on. 


But the peace of Amiens proved to 
bea hollow truce, and this flattering 
communication became the prelude to 
renewed demands for men and money. 
Tohasten the votes on the supplies, 
thediet was informed that it would be 
dissolved in two months. In the de- 
bate which ensued, one of the members 
uttered the sentiments of the nation, 
when he said—“ It is plain that the 
king calls us together only when he 
wants soldiers and supplies. He 
knows that, after all, we have too 
much honour to allow the majesty of 

King of Hungary to be insulted by 
enemies.” ‘The impost was in- 
treased, and the contingent raised to 

000 men; but the consideration of 

Measures recommended by the 

great national commission, though 

ed, was deferred by the king. 

diet of 1805 resembled that of 

2—the same promises ending in 
disappointment. 

diet of 1807 was more remark- 

To the usual demands was added 

Toyal proposition, that the “in- 

futtection,” or levée en masse, should 
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be organised, and ready to march at 
the first signal. The patience of the 
nation was exhausted. The diet re- 
presented to the king, in firm but re- 
spectful addresses, the disorder in the 
finances produced by the amount of 
paper-money issued in disregard of 
their remonstrances, and called upon 
the government to repair the evil. 
They said that, during many years, 
the country had done enough to prove 
its fidelity to the sovereign, whose 
royal promises had not been fulfilled ; 
and that henceforth the Hungarians 
could not expend their lives and for- 
tunes in the defence of his hereditary 
states, unless he seriously took in 
hand the interests of their native 
country. They demanded the revi- 
sion of the commercial system, and 
liberty freely to export the produce of 
the country, and freely to import the 
productions of other countries. They 
complained of a new depreciation of 
the currency, demanded a reduction 
of the duty on salt, (the produce of 
their own mines,) which had recently 
been augmented, and denounced 
‘“‘the injustice of paralysing the in- 
dustry of a people, while requiring of 
them great sacrifices.” 

The justice of these representations 
was admitted, but no satisfactory 
answer was returned; and the mur- 
murs at Presburg became loud enough 
to cause alarm at Vienna. The ad- 
vance of Napoleon to the frontiers of 
Hungary turned the current of the 
national feeling. It was now the 
sacred soil of Hungary that was threat- 
ened with desecration, and the diet 
not only voted all the subsidies and 
20,000 recruits, but the whole body of 
the nobles or freemen spontaneously 
offered one-sixth of their incomes, and 
a, levée en masse was decreed for three 
years. Napoleon’s attempts to detach 
the Hungarians from the cause of their 
king were unavailing, and their devo- 
tion to his person was never more 
conspicuous than when he had lost the 
power to reward it. : 

In 1811 the royal propositions, ir 
addition to the usual demands, re- 
quested the diet to vote an extraor- 
dinary supply of twelve millions of 
florins, and to guarantee Austrian 
paper money to the amount of one 
hundred millions, (about ten millions 
sterling.) The diet called for the 
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account of the previous expenditure, 
and were told that the details of the 
budget were secrets of state. This 
answer excited the greatest indigna- 
tion, and they refused to vote any 
extraordinary supply till the accounts 
were produced. ‘They complained 
that the finances of Hungary were ad- 
ministered by Austrians—foreigners, 
who were excluded by law from a 
voice in their affairs—and that the 
cabinet of the emperor had illegally 
mixed up the finances of Hungary 
with those of the hereditary states of 
Austria. Some members of the diet 
even threatened to impeach the minis- 
ters. In their addresses to the throne, 
the financial administration of the 
imperial government was roughly 
handled; and the cabinet, perceiving 
that the debates at Presburg had in- 
conveniently directed attention, even 
in the Hereditary States, to financial 
questions, hastily withdrew their pro- 
positions. 

The peace of 1815 restored to 
Europe the repose she had long desir- 
ed, and to Hungary many of her sons 
who had long been absent. In the 
midst of war, her diet had never ceased 
to attend to the internal administra- 
tion of the country, to the improve- 
ment of her resources, and the ad- 
vancement of her population in ma- 
terial prosperity and intelligence. All 
the comprehensive measures prepared 
with this view had been postponed 
or neglected by the king, acting by the 
advice of his Austrian cabinet, and 
supported by a powerful party of the 
magnates of Hungary. But though 
her hopes had been disappointed, Hun- 
gary had never failed, in any mo- 
ment of difficulty or danger, to apply 
her whole power and resources to the 
defence of the empire. She never 
sought, in the embarrassments, the 
defeat, and misfortunes of Austria, an 
opportunity to extort from her king 
the justice he had denied to her 
prayers. She never for a moment 
swerved from devoted allegiance to 
her constitutional monarch. ‘ After 
all, she had too much honour to allow 
the majesty of the King of Hungary 
to be insulted by his enemies.” She 
forgave the frequent delays and re- 
fusals, by which the most salutary 
measures had been frustrated or re- 
jected, because she knew that the 
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thoughts and the energies of her 
sovereign and his Austrian cabinet 
had been directed to the defence of the 
empire, and the preservation of its 
independence. But now that these 
were no longer threatened, that the 
good cause for which she had fought 
with so much gallantry and devotion 
had triumphed, she had a right to 
expect a grateful return for her ser- 
vices—or at least that the promises, on 
the faith of which she had lavished 
her blood and her treasure in defence 
of her king and of his Austrian domi- 
nions, would be fulfilled. But the 
republican outbreak in France had led 
to long years of war and desolation; 
the triumph of monarchy and order 
over anarchy had at length been 
achieved, and men had not only ab- 
jured the doctrines from which s 
much evil had sprung, but monarchs 
had learned to look with distrust on 
every form of government that per- 
mitted the expression of public opi- 
nion, or acknowledged the right of the 
people to be heard. Even the mixed 
government of England, to which or- 
der owed its triumph, was regarded 
as a danger and a snare to other coun- 
tries. The Holy Alliance was formed, 
and the Austrian cabinet, which for 
more than twenty years had flattered 
the hopes of Hungary when it wanted 
her assistance, now boldly resolved to 
govern that kingdom without the aid 
of its diet. In vain did the county 
assemblies call for the convocation of 
the national parliament, which the 
king was bound, by the laws he had 
sworn to observe, to summon every 
three years. Their addresses were not 
even honoured with an answer. — 
1822, an attempt was made tolevy im- 
posts and troops by royal edicts. The 
comitats (county assemblies) re 

to enforce them. In 1823, bodies of 
troops were sent—first to overawe, aud 
then to coerce them. ‘The county 
officers concealed their archives 
official seals, and dispersed. Roya 
commissioners were appointed to pér 
form their functions, and were al 
everywhere resisted. The whlé 
administration of the country, @ 
and judicial, was in confusion ; 
after an unseemly and damaging cot 
test, the cabinet found it necessary, ™ 
1825, to give way, and to summon 
dict, after an interval of twelve yea 
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One personal anecdote will convey a 
more correct impression of the feelings 
with which the Hungarians, who were 
most attached to the emperor-king, 
yiewed these proceedings, than any 
detail we could give. John Nemet, 
Director Causarum Regalium of Hun- 
gary, at a personal interview with the 
king, denounced the proceedings of 
the cabinet. ‘*Do you know,” said 
the irritated monarch, ‘‘ that I am 
emperor and king; that you may 
lose your head?” ‘I know,” re- 
plied Nemet, ‘‘ that my life is in your 
majesty’s hands; but the liberty of 
my country, and the honour of my 
sovereign, are dearer to me than my 
life.” 

When the diet met in 1825, the 
king, in his reply to the address, ad- 
mitted that ‘‘ things had happened 
which ought not to have occurred, and 
which should not occur again.” The 
diet did not conceal it, resentment. 
The comitat of Zala, through its repre- 
sentatives, demanded the names of 
the traitors who had misled the king ; 
aud the representatives of all the 
other counties supported the proposi- 
tion. One of the royal commissioners 
came in tears to apologise to the diet ; 
aother, who attempted to justify 
himself on the ground of obedience to 
theking, was told that a faithful sub- 
ject honoured his sovereign when he 
reminded him of his duty. The ar- 
ticles of 1790 were declared to have 
been openly violated, and the diet 
complained that the public security 

been outraged by arrests and 
Prosecutions, founded on anonymous 
denunciations. The address to the 
tg, in which they set forth their 
stevances, concluded with the follow- 
ig petition : — 

“Convinced that these acts do not 
emanate from your Majesty, ‘but that 

Y proceed from a system constantly 
pursued for several centuries, we entreat 
Your Majesty henceforth not to listen to 

Counsels—to despise anonymous de- 
munciations—not to exact any impost or 
ay levy of soldiers without the concur- 
tenee of the diet—to reinstate the citizens 

d for having legally resisted 

the royal commissioners, and regularly 

¥ convoke the states, with whom you 
the sovereign power.” 


In his answer, Francis blamed the 
for their proceedings, but wisely 
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conceded their demands. By article 
3d of 1825, he engaged to observe 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom. 
By article 4th, never to levy sub- 
sidies without the concurrence of the 
diet; by article 5th, to convoke the 
diet every three years. 

The attempt of Francis II. to sub- 
vert the constitution of Hungary ter- 
minated, as the similar attempt of 
Joseph ITI. had terminated thirty-five 
years before—in renewed acknowledg- 
ments of the independence of Hun- 
gary, and the constitutional rights of 
the Hungarians. 

After three centuries of contention, 
the cabinet of Vienna now appeared 
to have abandoned the hope it had 
so long entertained, of imposing upon 
Hungary the patriarchal system of 
Austria. Relinquishing the attempt 
to enforce illegal edicts, it relied upon 
means more in accordance with the 
practice of constitutional governments. 
It could command a majority at the 
table of Magnates, and it endeavour- 
ed, by influencing the elections, to 
strengthen its party in the Deputies. 
But in this kind of warfare the cabinet 
of an absolute monarch were far less 
skilful than the popular leaders of a 
representative assembly. The at- 
tempts to influence the elections by 
corrupt means were generally unsuc- 
cessful, and, when exposed, exhibited 
the government in a light odious to a 
people tenacious of their liberties and 
distrustful of Austria. 

There had long been two parties in 
the diet, of which one, from support- 
ing the views of the court, was can- 
sidered Austrian; the other, from its 
avowed desire to develop the popuiar 
institutions and separate nationality 
of Hungary, was considered Hunga- 
rian, and took the designation of the 
patriotic party. There was thus a 
government party and an opposition, 
which, in 1827, was systematically 
organised. But as Hungary had not 
a separate ministry, responsible to the 
diet, that could be removed from office 
by its votes, there was little ground 
for the usual imputation of a struggle 
for place. The patriotic party could 
expect no favour from the court; their 
opposition was, therefore, so far disin- 
terested, and was, in fact, founded 
upon the instructions of the counties 
they represented. 
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It must appear extraordinary that 
the majority of an assembly composed 
of nobles, of which nine-tenths of the 
members were elected by hereditary 
nobles or freeholders, should advocate 
opinions so liberal as to alarm even 
the Austrian government. A great 
majority of the electors, it is true, 
though rejoicing in the designation of 
nobles, were men who tilled the soil 
with their own hands; but they are 
truly described by Mr Paget as ‘‘ gene- 
rally a proud, unruly set of fellows, 
with higher notions of privilege and 
power than of right and justice ; but 
brave, patriotic, and hospitable in the 
highest degree.” After describing the 
national character of the Majjars, he 
adds,— 


“Tt is scarcely necessary to say that, 
with such dispositions, the Majjar is 
strongly inclined to conservatism ; he 
hates new-fangled notions and foreign 
fashions, and considers it a sufficient con- 
demnation to say, ‘not even my grand- 
father ever heard of such things.’” 


To suppose that these men had re- 
publican tendencies would, of course, 
be absurd ; and as the patriotic party 
in the diet represented their opinions, 
we may be well assured that they 
were not such as, to any party in this 
country, would appear dangerous from 
excess of liberality. 

To the government of Austria, how- 
ever, nothing caused greater uneasi- 
ness than attempts to consolidate and 
improve the popular institutions of 
Hungary, or to foster feelings of sepa- 
rate nationality, which it had been 
the constant aim of its policy to obli- 
terate. Determined to maintain, at 
all hazards, her own patriarchal sys- 
tem, Austria saw Hungary already 
separated from the Hereditary States 
by the form of her institutions and by 
national feelings, and dreaded the 
wider separation which the onward 
march of the one, and the stationary 
policy of the other, must produce. In 
superficial extent, Hungary is nearly 
half the empire—in population, more 
than one-third. The separation of the 
crowns would reduce Austria to the 
rank of a second-rate power; and 
Hungary separated from Austria, and 
surrounded by despotic governments 
jealous of her constitutional freedom, 
could not be safe. Not only an Aus- 





trian, but a patriotic Hungarian, might 
therefore resist, as perilous to hig 
country, any course of legislation that 
appeared to lead towards such a result, 
If Hungary continued to advance in 
material prosperity and intelligence, 
and succeeded in giving to her consti- 
tution a basis so broad as to insure a 
just distribution of the public burdens, 
and to unite all classes of her popula- 
tion in its support, she must ultimately 
separate from Austria, or Austria must 
abandon her stationary policy, and 
advance in the same direction. It was 
impossible that two contiguous coun- 
tries, of extent and resources so nearly 
equal, governed on principles so dif- 
ferent, and daily increasing the dis- 
tance between them, should long con- 
tinue to have their separate adminis- 
trations conducted by one cabinet, or 
could long be held together by their 
allegiance to the same sovereign. To 
give permanence to their connexion, 
it was necessary that Austria should 
advance, or that Hungary should 
stand still. But the condition and 
circumstances of more than one-half 
of herpopulation made it indispensable 
to her safety—to her internal tran- 
quillity, her material prosperity, and 
social order—that Hungary should 
go forward. The nobles, holding 
their lands by tenure of military ser- 
vice, bore no part of the public bur- 
dens during peace. The peasants, 
though they were no longer serfs, and 
had acquired an acknowledged and 
valuable interest in the lands they 
held from the proprietors, for whieh 
they were indebted to Maria Theresa, 
were yet subject to all manner of at- 
bitrary oppressions. They had beet 
promised ameliorations of their com 
dition as early as 1790, but these 
promises had not yet been fulfilled. 
In the mean time, the peasants 
been left to endure their grievances, 
and did not endure them without 
murmuring. The more intelligest 
and enlightened nobles felt the 
danger, and sought to remedy the 
evil, and hitherto without succesé. 
But it is unjust to attribute to Aut 
trian influence all the opposition é- 
countered by those who sought 
ameliorate the condition of the pe 
sants. Men who had hitherto beet 
exempted from all public imposts 
and who considered it humiliating 
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be taxed, resisted the equalisation of 
the burdens; men who had been 
taught to consider the peasant as a 
creature of an inferior race,shrank from 
giving him civil rights equal to their 
own. Nevertheless, in 1835, measures 
were passed which greatly improved 
the position of the oppressed classes. 
We cannot stop to trace the course of 
legislation, or to point out the wisdom 
and disinterested humanity that dis- 
tinguished the leaders in this move- 
ment. Amongst them stands con- 
spicuous the name of Szechenyi, to 
whom his country owes an everlast- 
ing debt of gratitude. Alas! that a 
mind like his, whose leading cha- 
racteristic was practical good sense, 
that rejected every visionary project, 
should now be wandering amidst its 
own morbid creations in an unreal 
world. Several of the wealthier no- 
bles put beyond all question the sin- 
cerity of the opinions they had main- 
tained, by voluntarily inscribing their 
names in the list of persons subject to 
be taxed; and thus shared the public 
burdens with their peasants. 

Writing after the acts of 1835 had 
been passed, Mr Paget thus describes 
the feelings of the peasants,— 


“I know that the Hungarian peasant 
feels that he is oppressed ; and if justice 
be not speedily rendered him, I fear 
much he will wrest it—perhaps somewhat 
rudely too—from the trembling grasp of 
the factitious power which has so long 
withheld it from him.”—(Vol i., p. 313.) 


The elective franchise was still with- 
held from a man born a peasant, 
whatever might be his stake in the 
country. He was not equal with the 
noble before the law; and, what was 
perhaps still more grievous to him, he 
continued to bear the whole burden 
of taxation, local and national. The 
noble contributed nothing. Besides 
the labour and produce he gave to his 
proprietor as rent for his land, the 
peasant paid tithes to the church, and 
& head-tax and property-tax to the 
government. He paid the whole 
charges for the administration of jus- 
tice, which he could rarely obtain; 

t the municipal government, in the 
election of which he had no vote; for 

maintenance of public buildings, 

m many of which he was excluded ; 
and by much the greater part of the 
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expenses of the army, in which he 
was forced to serve, without a hope of 
promotion. He alone made and re- 
paired the roads and bridges, and he 
alone paid tolls on passing them. On 
him alone were soldiers quartered, and 
he had to furnish them, not only with 
lodgings in the midst of his family, 
but with fuel, cooking, stable-room, 
and fodder, at about one halfpenny 
a-day, often not paid, and to sell his 
hay to the government, for the use of 
the troops, at a fixed price, not equal 
to one-fourth of its value in the 
market. At the same time, a noble 
who tilled the ground like the peasant 
—who was perhaps not more intelli- 
gent, not more industrious—had a 
hereditary privilege of exemption from 
all these burdens, and enjoyed a 
share in the government of the coun- 
try. 

The revolt of the Ruthene peasants 
of Gallicia in 1846, who had massacred 
whole families of the Polish nobles, 
and the belief that the Austrian gov- 
ernment had encouraged the revolt, 
had been slow to put it down, and 
had rewarded its leaders, produced 
agitation amongst the peasants in Hun- 
gary, and the greatest anxiety in the 
minds of the nobles. They felt that 
the fate of Gallicia might be their own, 
if the peasants should at any time lose 
hope and patience, or if the Austrian 
government should be brought to 
adopt, in Hungary, the policy attri- 
buted to it in Gallicia. In short, it 
was plain that, so long as the grie- 
vances of the peasants remained un- 
redressed, there could be no security 
for Hungary. But these grievances 
could not be redressed without im- 
posing new burdens on the nobles, 
and, at the same time, restricting their 
privileges. If they were to tax them- 
selves, they required an efficient con- 
trol over the public expenditure, and 
a relaxation of the Austrian commer- 
cial system, which prevented the de- 
velopment of the country’s resources. 

The diet had been summoned for 
November 1847; and in June of that 
year, the patriotic party put forth an 
exposition of its views preparatory to 
the elections, which, in Hungary, are 
renewed for every triennial meeting of 
the diet. In that document, a trans- 
lation of which is now before us, they 
declare, that ‘‘our grievances, s0 
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often set forth, after a long course of 
years, during which we have de- 
manded, urged, and endured, have to 
this day remained unredressed.” After 
enumerating some of these grievances, 
they proceed to state their demands— 


“Ist, The equal distribution of the pub- 
lic burdens amongst all the citizens; that 
the diet should decide on the employment 
of the public revenue, and that it should 
be accounted for by responsible adminis- 
trators. 

“2d, Participation, by the citizens not 
noble, in the legislation, and in municipal 
rights. 

“ 3d, Civil equality. 

“Ath, The abolition, by a compulsory 
law, of the labour and dues exacted from 
the peasants, with indemnity to the pro- 
prietors. 

“ 5th, Security to property and to credit 
by the abolition of aviticite, (the right of 
heirs to recover lands alienated by sale.) 


They go on to declare that they will 
endeavour to promote all that tends to 
the material and intellectual develop- 
ment of the country, and especially 
public instruction: That, in carrying 
out these views, they will never forget 
the relations which, in terms of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, exist between 
Hungary and the Hereditary States of 
Austria: That they hold firmly to 
article 10, of 1790, by which the royal 
word, sanctified by an oath, guaran- 
tees the independence of Hungary: 
That they do not desire to place the 
interests of the country in contradic- 
tion with the unity or security of the 
monarchy, but they regard as con- 
trary to the laws, and to justice, that 
the interests of Hungary should be 
made subordinate to those of any other 
country : That they are ready, in jus- 
tice and sincerity, to accommodate all 
questions on which the interests of 
Hungary and Austria may be opposed, 
but they will never consent to let the 
interests and constitution of Hungary 
be sacrificed to unity of the system of 
government, ‘‘ which certain persons 
are fond of citing as the leading maxim, 
instead of the unity of the monarchy.” 

“That unity in the system of 
government,” they assert, ‘*‘ was the 
point from which the cabinet set out 
when, during the last quarter of the 
past century, it attacked our nation- 
ality and our civil liberty, promising 
us material benefits in place of consti- 
tutional advantages. It was to this 
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unity in the system of government 
that the constitution of the Hereditary 
States of Austria was sacrificed, and 
it was on the basis of absolute power 
that the unity of the government wag 
developed.” 

They declare that they consider it 
their first and most sacred duty to 
preserve their constitution, and to 
strengthen it more and more by giving 
it a larger and more secure basis ; and 
they conclude by expressing their per- 
suasion ‘‘ that, if the Hereditary States 
had still enjoyed their ancient liberties, 
or if, in accordance with the demands 
of the age, they were again to take 
their place amongst constitutional na- 
tions, our interests and theirs, which 
now are often divided, sometimes even 
opposed, would be more easily recon- 
ciled. ‘The different parts of the em- 
pire would be bound together by 
greater unity of interests, and by 
greater mutual confidence, and thus 
the monarchy, growing in material 
and intellectual power, would encoun- 
ter in greater security the storms to 
which times and circumstances may 
expose it.” 

The diet which met in November 
1847, had scarcely completed the or- 
dinary forms and routine business 
with which the session commences, 
when all Europe was thrown into a 
revolutionary ferment, from the Medi- 
terranean to the Baltic, from the At- 
lantic to the Black Sea. The revo- 
lution of February in Paris, was fol- 
lowed by that of March at Vienna, by 
the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Milan, and by Sclavonic insurrections 
in Prague and Cracow. Constitu- 
tional Hungary alone remained tran- 
quil. Surrounded by revolutions, 
incited by daily reports of republican 
triumphs, Hungary preserved her 
composure, her allegiance, and her 
internal peace. At a moment when 
republican doctrines found favour with 
a powerful party in every other por- 
tion of the emperor’s dominions, the 
diet of Hungary, with the full concur- 
rence of the Archduke Palatine, peace- 
fully and unanimously passed those 
acts which the national party had 
prepared and announced some months 
before the storms had arisen that 
shook the thrones of Europe. At 
Paris, Berlin, Naples, Rome, Vienna, 
and in almost every minor capital 
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Germany and Italy, it became a 
question whether monarchy was to be 
preserved, or whether social order was 
to be overthrown. In Hungary no 
such questions ever arose or could 
arise. ‘True to their conservative 
rinciples, and firm in their allegiance 
to their king, the nobles of Hungary 
sought by constitutional means, in the 
midst of general anarchy, the same 
ameliorations of their constitution 
which, in the midst of general tran- 
quillity, they had already demanded. 
But the emperor had, in the mean time, 
conceded constitutional government, 
and a responsible ministry, to the 
revolutionary party in the Hereditary 
States, and the change which had thus 
been effected required a modification 
of the relations between Hungary and 
the imperial government. By the 
laws of Hungary, no foreigner could 
hold office in her administration; and, 
by the same laws, every Austrian was 
a foreigner. ‘These laws had been 
respected ; Austrians had not been 
appointed to offices in the Hungarian 
administration. No act of the govern- 
ment of Hungary, no communication 


from the king to the diet, ‘had ever 
been countersigned by an Austrian 


minister. A ministry responsible to 
the parliament of Austria, and not re- 
sponsible to the parliament of Hun- 
gary, could not administer the govern- 
ment of the latter country ; and the 
same ministry could not be responsible 
toboth parliaments. If Hungary was 
hot to be incorporated with Austria, 
it was necessary that she should have 
aseparate ministry, responsible only 
to her own diet. An act providing 
such a ministry was passed unani- 
mously, in both houses of the diet, with 
the full concurrence of the Archduke 
Palatine. 

To complete the administration of 
the kingdom, and to preserve and 
maintain the due influence of the 
own in the constitution, it was de- 
manded, on the part of the crown, that 
the powers of the Palatine or viceroy 
should be extended; and having found 
4 precedent—a preliminary almost as 
hécessary in the diet of Hungary as 
in the parliament of Great Britain and 

nd—an act was passed without 
opposition, giving the Palatine, in the 
nce ofthe king, full powers to actin 
the name and on behalfof thesovereign. 
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By unanimous votes of both houses, 
the diet not only established perfect 
equality of civil rights and public 
burdens amongst all classes, denomi- 
nations, and races in Hungary and its 
provinces, and perfect toleration for 
every form of religious worship, but, 
with a generosity perhaps unparalleled 
in the history of nations, and which 
must extort the admiration even of 
those who may question the wisdom of 
the measure, the nobles of Hungary 
abolished their own right to exact either 
labour or produce in return for the 
lands held by urbarial tenure, and 
thus transferred to the peasants the 
absolute ownership, free and for ever, 
of nearly half the cultivated land in 
the kingdom, reserving to the original 
proprietors of the soil such compen- 
sation as the government might award 
from the public funds of Hungary. 
More than five hundred thousand 
peasant families were thus invested 
with the absolute ownership of from 
thirty to sixty acres of land each, or 
about twenty millions of acres amongst 
them. The elective franchise was 
extended to every man possessed of 
capital or property of the value of 
thirty pounds, or an annual income of 
ten pounds—to every man who has 
received a diploma from a university, 
and to every artisan who employs an 
apprentice. With the concurrence of 
both countries, Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania were united, and their diets, 
hitherto separate, were incorporated. 
The number of representatives which 
Croatia was to send to the diet was 
increased from three to eighteen, while 
the internal institutions of that pro- 
vince remained unchanged; and Hun- 
gary undertook to compensate the 
proprietors for the lands surrendered 
to the peasants, to an extent greatly 
exceeding the proportion of that bur- 
den which would fall on the public 
funds of the province. The complaints 
of the Croats, that the Majjars desired 
to impose their own language upon 
the Sclavonic population, were con- 
sidered, and every reasonable ground 
of complaint removed. Correspond- 
ing advantages were extended to the 
other Sclavonic tribes, and the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, except 
in so far as they were modified by 
these acts, remained unchanged. 

The whole of the acts passed in 
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March 1848 received the royal assent, 
which, on the 11th of April, the em- 
peror personally confirmed at Pres- 
burg in the midst of the diet. ‘These 
acts then became statutes of the king- 
dom, in accordance with which the 
new responsible Hungarian ministry 
was formed, and commenced the per- 
formance of its duties with the full 
concurrence of the emperor-king and 
the aid of the Archduke Palatine. The 
changes that had been effected were 
received with gratitude by the pea- 
sants, and with entire satisfaction, not 
only by the population of Hungary 
Proper, but also by that of all the 
Sclavonic provinces. From Croatia, 
more especially, the expression of 
satisfaction was loud, and apparently 
sincere. 


“If,’ says Prince Ladeslas Teleki, 
“the concessions of the emperor-king 
to the spirit of modern times had been 
sincerely made, if his advisers had honestly 
abandoned all idea of-returning to the 
past, Hungary would now be in the enjoy- 
ment of the peace she merited. The 
people who but yesterday held out the 
hand of brotherhood, would have pro- 
ceeded, in peace and harmony, on the 
way of advancement which was opened 
to them, and civilisation, in its glory and 
its strength, would have established itself 
in the centre of Eastern Europe. But 
the reactionary movement commenced at 
Vienna the very day liberty was estab- 
lished there. The recognised rights of 
Hungary were considered but as forced 
concessions, which must be destroyed at 
any price—even at the price of her blood. 
Could there be surer means of attaining 
that end than dividing and weakening 
her by civil war? It was not understood 
that honest conduct towards a loyal na- 
tion would more certainly secure her 
attachment, than attempts to revive a 
power that could not be re-established. 
Neither was it understood that the inte- 
rests of Hungary demanded that she should 
seek, in a cordial union with constitutional 
Austria, securities for her independence 
and her liberties.” 


A party at the Austrian court, op- 
posed to all concessions, and desirous 
still to revert to the patriarchal sys- 
tem that had been overturned, saw in 
the established constitutional freedom 
of Hungary the greatest impediment 
to the success of their plans. Seeking 
everywhere the means of producing a 
reaction, it found in Croatia a party 
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which had been endeavouring to get 
up a Sclavonic movement in favour of 
what they called Illyrian nationality, 
and which was therefore opposed to 
Majjar ascendency in Hungary. The 
peculiar organisation of the military 
frontier, which extends from the Adri- 
atic to the frontiers of Russia, and 
which is in fact a military colony in 
Hungary, under the immediate influ- 
ence and authority of Austria, and 
composed almost exclusively of a Scla- 
vonic population, afforded facilities 
for exciting disturbances in Hungary. 
But it was necessary to provide lead- 
ers for the Sclavonic revolt against the 
Hungarians. Baron Joseph Jellachich, 
colonel of a Croat regiment in the 
army of Italy, was selected by the 
agitators for reaction as a man fitted 
by his position, his character, and 
military talents, as well as by his ambi- 
tion, to perform this duty in Croatia. 
He was named Ban of that province, 
without consulting the Hungarian 
ministry, whose countersignature was 
necessary to legalise the nomina- 
tion. This was the first breach of 
faith committed by the imperial gov- 
ernment ; but the Hungarian minis- 
try, desirous to avoid causes of diffe- 
rence, acquiesced in the appointment, 
and invited the Ban to put himself in 
communication with them. His first 
act was to interdict the Croat magis- 
trates from holding any communica- 
tion with the government of Hungary, 
of which Croatia is a province, de- 
claring that the Croat revolt was en- 
couraged by the king. On the repre- 
sentation of the Hungarian ministry, 
the king, in an autograph letter, dated 
29th May, reprobated the proceedings 
of the Ban, and summoned him to 
Innspruck. On the 10th of June, by 
royal ordinance, he was suspended 
from all his functions, civil and mili- 
tary ; but Jellachich retained his posi 
tion, and declared that he was acting 
in accordance with the real wishes 
and instructions of his sovereign, while 
these publie ordinances were exto! 

by compulsion. At the same time, 
and by similar means, a revolt of the 
Serbes on the Lower Danube was orga 
nised by Stephen Suplikacs, another 
colonel of a frontier regiment, aided by 
the Greek patriarch. Several counties, 
some of which were principally inha- 
bited by Hungarians, Wallacks, 
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Germans, were declared to have been 
formed into a Serbe Vayoodat or gov- 
ernment, which was to be in alliance 
with Croatia. The Serbes, joined 
by bands from Turkish Servia, at- 
tacked the neighbouring Hungarian 
villages, slaughtered the inhabitants, 
and plundered the country. But this 
did not prevent Jellachich, who had 
been denounced and charged with high 
treason, or the Greek patriarch Ra- 
jaesis, the accomplice of Suplikacs, 
from being received by the emperor 
and his brother, the Archduke Fran- 
cis Charles, at Innspruck. In a letter, 
dated the 4th of June, addressed to 
the frontier regiments stationed in 
Italy, Jellachich declared that the 
imperial family of Austria encouraged 
the insurrections against the Hunga- 
rians. Meanwhile the Serbes were 
carrying on a war of extermination, 
massacring the inhabitants, burning 
towns and villages, even when they 
encountered no resistance; and a force 
was collected on the frontiers of Croa- 
tia with the manifest intention of in- 
vading Hungary. 

“Tn such a crisis,’ says Count L. 
Teleki, “the Hungarian government ex- 
perienced the most painful feelings. Con- 
demned to inaction while entire popu- 
lations were being exterminated, it 
acquired the sad conviction that the Aus- 
trian ministry only kept the national 
troops out of the country, and abandoned 
Hungary to the protection of foreign 
troops, through connivance with the 
enemy.” 


The revolt continued to be pushed 
forward in the name of the emperor- 
king, and the diet was about to be 
opened. The Hungarian ministers, 
therefore, entreated his majesty to open 
the diet in person, in order by his pre- 
sence to prove the falsehood of the 
enemies of Hungary ; but the invita- 
tion had no effect. 

The new national assembly of 
Hungary, returned for the first time 
by the suffrage of all classes of the 
nation, was opened at Pesth, when it 
was found that, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, all the members of the diet, 
formerly elected by the nobles, had 
been again returned—so calmly had 
the people exercised their newly-ac- 
quired privileges. On the 2d of 
July the Archduke Palatine, who had 

€n unanimously chosen by the diet 
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on the presentation of the king, al- 
luded in his opening speech to a revolt 
in Croatia, and to the proceedings of 
armed bands in the counties of the 
Lower Danube. His Imperial High- 


ness made the following statement :— 


“His majesty the king has seen with 
profound grief, after having spontaneously 
sanctioned the laws voted by the last diet, 
because they were favourable to the de- 
velopment of the country, that agitators, 
especially in Croatia and the Lower 
Danube, had excited against each other 
the inhabitants of different creeds and 
races, by false reports and vain alarms, 
and had urged them to resist the laws and 
the legislative authority, asserting that 
they were not the free expression of his 
majesty’s will. Some have gone so far to 
encourage the revolt, as to pretend that 
their resistance is made in the interest 
of the royal family, and with the know- 
ledge and consent of his majesty. For 
the purpose, therefore, of tranquillising 
the inhabitants of those countries, I de- 
clare, in the name of his majesty, their 
lord and king, that his majesty is firmly 
resolved to protect the unity and the in- 
violability of the royal crown of Hun- 
gary, against all attack from without or 
disturbance in the interior of the kingdom, 
and to carry out the laws which he has 
sanctioned. At the same time that his 
majesty would not allow any infraction of 
the lawful rights of his subjects, he blames, 
and in this all the members of the royal 
family agree with him, the audacity of 
those who have dared to pretend that 
illegal acts are compatible with the wishes 
of his majesty, or were done in the interest 
of the rdyal family. His majesty sanc- 
tioned, with the greatest satisfaction, the 
incorporation of Transylvania with Hun- 
gary, not only because he thus gratified 
the ardent desire of his beloved people— 
both Hungariansand ‘lransylvanians—but 
also because the union of the two coun- 
tries will give a more firm support to the 
throne and to liberty, by the combined 
development of their power and their 
prosperity.” 


The diet, rejoiced by these assur- 
ances, immediately sent a deputation 
to entreat the king to repair to Pesth, 
as the only means of disabusing the 
minds of the Croats and Serbes, who 
were made to believe that his public acts 
were the result of coercion. The prayer 
of the deputation was refused. ‘The 
Servian insurrection continued to gain 
ground ; the Austrian troops stationed 
in Hungary, for the defence of the coun- 
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try, refused to obey the government, 
and at length a communication to the 
Hungarian ministry, dated the 29th of 
June, three days prior to the speech of 
the Archduke Palatine, announced the 
intention of the Austrian ministry 
to put an end to the neutrality it 
had hitherto observed, and to sup- 
port Croatia openly. All the Hun- 
garians were then convinced that 
their constitution, and the independ- 
ence of the country, must be defended 
by force of arms. But the ministry 
and the diet would not-depart from 
the constitutional and legal course. 
A levy of 200,000 men was decreed, 
as well as an issue of bank-notes 
to cover the deficits; and the acts 
were presented for the royal assent 
by the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Justice: but a long time 
elapsed before any reply could be 
obtained. In the mean time the 
situation of the country every day 
became worse, and another deputa- 
tion was sent to the king, headed by 
the president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, to obtain the royal assent 
to the laws already presented ; the 
recall of the Hungarian troops of the 
line, quartered everywhere except in 
Hungary ; and orders to the foreign 
troops stationed in that country to 
discharge their duty faithfully. Fin- 
ally the king was again entreated to 
come into his kingdom, to restore to 
her peace and order. The deputation 
received an evasive reply. But at 
the same time, and while the two 
ministers were at Vienna, the king, 
without acquainting them, despatch- 
ed, on the 31st of August, a letter to 
the Palatine, directing him to send 
several members of the Hungarian 
ministry to Vienna, for the purpose 
of concerting measures with the Aus- 
trian ministry, to consolidate and 
insure the unity of the government 
and of the monarchy, and to open 
negotiations with the Croats for the 
reconciliation of their differences. 
But the king declared it to be an 
indispensable condition that the Ban 
Jellachich—who in the end of May 
had been denounced as a traitor— 
should take a part in the conferences; 
that all preparations for war should 
cease on both sides; and that the 
districts of the military frontier, which 
have always formed part of Hungary, 


should be provisionally subject to the 
Austrian ministry. In this same docu- 
ment a communication was made to 
the Hungarian ministry, of a note of 
the Austrian government, on the re- 
lations to be established between 
Austria and Hungary. It was 
stated ‘‘that the provisions of the 
law of 1848, by which the Archduke 
Palatine had been appointed deposi- 
tory of the royal authority, and chief 
of the executive power in the absence 
of the king—and by which a respon- 
sible ministry had been conceded to 
Hungary, detaching from the central 
government of Vienna the administra- 
tion of war, finance, and commerce— 
were contrary to the Pragmatic Sane- 
tion, opposed to the legal relations 
between Austria and Hungary, and 
detrimental alike to the interests of 
Hungary and Austria. These con- 
cessions were declared illegal and 
of none effect, under the pretext that 
they had not been consented to by 
the responsible Austrian ministry ; 
and although they had been sanc- 
tioned by the royal word on the 11th 
of April, and again formally recog- 
nised in the speech from the throne 
on the 2d July, it was announced 
that these laws were to be con- 
siderably modified, in order that a 
central power might be established at 
Vienna.” 

Never, we venture to say, was 4 
discreditable breach of public faith 
palliated on pretexts more futile. 
Hungary is as independent of the 
Ilereditary States as the Hereditary 
States are of Hungary; and, in 
matters relating to Hungary, the 
ministers of Austria, responsible or 
irresponsible, have no more right to 
interfere between the King and his 
Hungarian ministers, or Hungarian 
diet, than these have to interfere 
between the Emperor of Austria 
and his Austrian ministers, in matters 
relating to the Hereditary States. 
The pretension to submit the deci- 
sions of the Hungarian diet, sanc- 
tioned by the King, to the approval 
or disapproval of the Austrian minis- 
ters, is too absurd to have been 
resorted to in good faith. The truth 
appears to be, that the successes of 
the gallant veteran Radetzki, and of 
the Austrian army in Italy, which 
has so well sustained its ancient repu- 
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tation, had emboldened the Austrian 
government to retrace the steps 
that had been taken by the emperor. 
Trusting to the movements hitherto 
successful in Croatia and the Danubian 


provinces of Hungary,—to the absence 


of the Hungarian army, and of all effi- 
cient preparation for defence on the 
part of the Hungarian government, 
and elated with military success in 
Italy, —the Austrian ministers re- 
sumed their intention to subvert the 
constitution of Hungary, and to fuse 
the various parts of the emperor’s do- 
minions into one whole. Their avi- 
dity to accomplish this object prevented 
their perceiving the stain they were 
affixing to the character of the empire, 
and the honour of the emperor; or 
the injury they were thereby inflict- 
ing on the cause of monarchy all over 
the world. ‘‘ Honour and good faith, 
if driven from every other asylum, 
ought to find a refuge in the breasts 
of princes.” And the ministers who 
sully the honour of their confiding 
prince, do more to injure monarchy, 
and therefore to endanger the peace 
and security of society, than the 
rabble who shout for Socialism. 

The Austrian ministry did not halt 
in their course. They made the em- 
peror-king recall, on the 4th Septem- 
ber, the decree which suspended Jel- 
lachich from all his dignities, as a 
person accused of high treason. This 
was done on the pretext that the 
accusations against the Ban were false, 
and that he had exhibited undeviating 
fidelity to the house of Austria. He 
was reinstated in all his offices at a 
moment when he was encamped with 
his army on the frontiers of Hungary, 
preparing to invade that kingdom. In 
consequence of this proceeding, the 
Hungarian ministry, which had been 
appointed in March, gave in their 
resignation. The Palatine, by virtue 
of his full powers, called upon Count 
Louis Bathianyi to form a new mini- 
stry. All hope of a peaceful adjust- 
ment seemed to be at an end; but, as 
4 last resource, a deputation of the 
Hungarian deputies was sent to pro- 
pose to the representatives of Austria, 
that the two countries should mutually 
guarantee to each other their consti- 
tutions and their independence. The 
deputation was not received. 

Count Louis Bathianyi undertook 
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the direction of affairs, upon the con- 
dition that Jellachich, whose troops 
had already invaded Hungary, should 
be ordered to retire beyond the boun- 
dary. The king replied, that this 
condition could not be accepted before 
the other ministers were known. 

But Jellachich had pas3ed the Drave 
with an army of Croats and Austrian 
regiments. His course was marked 
by plunder and devastation; and so 
little was Hungary prepared for resist- 
ance, that he advanced to the lake -of 
Balaton without firing a shot. The 
Archduke Palatine took the command 
of the Hungarian forces, hastily col- 
lected to oppose the Ban; but, after 
an ineffectual attempt at reconcilia- 
tion, he set off for Vienna, whence he 
sent the Hungarians his resignation. 

The die was now cast, and the diet 
appealed to the nation. ‘The people 
rose en masse. ‘The Hungarian regi- 
ments of the line declared for their 
country. Count Lemberg had been 
appointed by the king to the command 
of all the troops stationed in Hungary ; 
but the diet could no longer leave the 
country at the mercy of the sovereign 
who had identified himself with the 
proceedings of its enemies, and they 
declared the appointment illegal, on 
the ground that it was not counter- 
signed, as the laws required, by one 
of the ministers. They called upon 
the authorities, the citizens, the army, 
and Count Lemberg himself, to obey 
this decree under pain of high treason. 
Regardless of this proceeding, Count 
Lemberg hastened to Pest, and ar- 
rived at a moment when the people 
were flocking from all parts of the 
country to oppose the army of Jella- 
chich. A cry was raised that the 
gates of Buda were about to be closed 
by order of the count, who was at this 
time recognised by the populace as he 
passed the bridge towards Buda, and 
brutally murdered. It was the act of 
an infuriated mob, for which it is not 
difficult to account, but which nothing 
can justify. The diet immediately 
ordered the murderers to be brought 
to trial, but they had absconded. This 
was the only act of popular violence 
committed in the capital of Hungary. 

On the 29th of September, Jella- 
chich was defeated in a battle fought 
within twelve miles of Pesth. The 
Ban fled, abandoning to their fate the 
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detached corps of his army; and the 

Croat rearguard, ten thousand strong, 

surrendered, with Generals Roth and 

Philipovits, who commanded it. 

In detailing the events subsequent 
to the 11th of April 1848, we have 
followed the Hungarian manifesto, 
published in Paris by Count Ladeslas 
Teleki, whose character is a sufficient 
security for the fidelity of his state- 
ments; and the English translation 
of that document by Mr Brown, which 
is understood to have been executed 
under the Count’s own eye. But we 
have not relied upon the Count alone, 
nor even upon the official documents 
he-has printed. We have availed 
ourselves of other sources of informa- 
tion equally authentic. One of the 
documents, which had previously been 
transmitted to us from another quar- 
ter, and which, we perceive, has also 
been printed by the Count, is so re- 
markable, both because of the persons 
from whom it emanates, and the state- 
ments it contains, that, although some- 
what lengthy, we think it right to 
give it entire. 

The Roman-Catholic Clergy of Hungary 
tohis Apostolic Majesty, Ferdinand V., 
King of Hungary. 

Representation presented to the Em- 
peror-King, in the name of the Clergy, 
by the Archbishop of Gran, Primate of 
Hungary, and by the Archbishop of 
Erlaw. 

“Sire! Penetrated with feelings of 
the most profound sorrow at the sight of 
the innumerable calamities and the 
internal evils which desolate our un- 
happy country, we respectfully address 
your Majesty, in the hope that you may 
listen with favour to the voice of those, 
who, after having proved their inviolable 
fidelity to your Majesty, believe it to be 
their duty, as heads of the Hungarian 
Church, at last to break silence, and to 
bear to the foot of the throne their just 
complaints, for the interests of the church, 
of the country, and of the monarchy. 

“Sire!—We refuse to believe that 
your Majesty is correctly informed of the 
present state of Hungary. We are con- 
vineed that your Majesty, in consequence 
of your being so far away from our un- 
fortunate country, knows neither the 
misfortunes which overwhelm her, nor 
the evils which immediately threaten her, 
and which place the throne itself in 
danger, unless your Majesty applies a 
prompt and efficacious remedy, by at- 
tending to nothing but the dictates of 
your own good heart. 


[May, 

“ Hungary is actually in the saddest 
and most deplorable situation. In the 
south, an entire race, although enjoying 
all the civil and political rights recognised 
in Hungary, has been in open insurrection 
for several months, excited and led astray 
by a party which seems to have adopted 
the frightful mission of exterminating the 
Majjar and German races, which have 
constantly been the strongest and surest 
support of your Majesty’s throne. Num- 
berless thriving towns and villages have 
become a prey to the flames, and have 
been totally destroyed ; thousands of 
Majjar and German subjects are wander- 
ing about without food or shelter, or have 
fallen victims to indescribable cruelty— 
for it is revolting to repeat the frightful 
atrocities by which the popular rage, let 
loose by diabolical excitement, ventures 
to display itself. 

“ These horrors were, however, but the 
prelude to still greater evils, which were 
about to fall upon our country. God 
forbid that we should afflict your 
Majesty with the hideous picture of all 
our misfortunes! Suffice it to say, that 
the different races who inhabit your 
kingdom of Hungary, stirred up, excited 
one against the other by infernal intri- 
gues, only distinguish themselves by pil- 
lage, incendiarism, and murder, perpe- 
trated with the greatest refinement of 
atrocity. 

“Sire !—The Hungarian nation, here- 
tofore the firmest bulwark of Christianity 
and civilisation against the incessant 
attacks of barbarism, often experienced 
rude shocks in that protracted struggle 
for life and death ; but at no period did 
there gather over her head so many and 
so terrible tempests, never was she 
entangled in the meshes of so perfidious 
an intrigue, never had she to submit to 
treatment so cruel, and at the same time 
so cowardly—and yet, oh! profound 
sorrow ! all these horrors are committed 
in the name, and, as they assure us, by 
the order of your Majesty. 

“Yes, Sire! it is under your govern- 
ment, and in the name of your Majesty, 
that our flourishing towns are bombarded, 
sacked, and destroyed. In the name of 
your Majesty, they butcher the Majjars 
and Germans. Yes, sire! all this is 
done ; and they incessantly repeat it, im 
the name and by the order of your | 
jesty, who nevertheless has proved, in & 
manner so authentic and so recent, your 
benevolent and paternal intentions t 
wards Hungary. In the name of your 
Majesty, who in the last Diet of Pres 
burg, yielding to the wishes of the Hur 
garian nation, and to the exigencies of 
the time, consented to sanction and col 
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firm by your royal word and oath, the 
foundation of a new constitution, estab- 
lished on the still broader foundation of a 
perfectly independent government. 

“ Itisfor this reason that the Hungarian 
nation, deeply grateful to your Majesty, 
accustomed also to receive from her king 
nothing but proofs of goodness really 
paternal, when he listens only to the 
dictates -of his own heart, refuses to 
believe, and we her chief pastors also 
refuse to believe, that your Majesty either 
knows, or sees with indifference, still less 
approves the infamous manner in which 
the enemies of our country, and of our 
liberties, compromise the kingly majesty, 
arming the populations against each 
other, shaking the very foundations of the 
constitution, frustrating legally estab- 
lished powers, seeking even to destroy in 
the hearts of all the love of subjects for 
their sovereign, by saying that your 
Majesty wishes to withdraw from your 
faithful Hungarians the concessions so0- 
lemnly sworn to and sanctioned in the 
diet; and, finally, to wrest from the 
country her character of a free and inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

“Already, Sire ! have these new laws 
and liberties, giving the surest guarantees 
for the freedom of the people, struck root 
80 deeply in the hearts of the nation, that 
public opinion makes it our duty to repre- 
sent to your Majesty, that the Hungarian 
people could not but lose that devotion 
and veneration, consecrated and proved 
80 many occasions, up to the present 
time, if it was attempted to make them 
believe that the violation of the laws, and 
of the government sanctioned and estab- 
lished by your majesty, is committed with 
the consent of the king. 

“But if, on the one hand, we are 
strongly convinced that your majesty has 
taken no part in the intrigues so basely 
Woven against the Hungarian people, we 
are not the less persuaded, that that 
people, taking arms to defend their 

y, have stood on legal ground, and 

in obeying instinctively the supreme 
law of nations, which demands the safety 
ofall, they have at the same time saved 
the dignity of the throne and the mon- 
archy, greatly compromised by advisers 
48 dangerous as they are rash. 

Sire! We, the chief pastors of the 
steatest part of the Hungarian people, 
know better than any others their noble 
fentiments ; and we venture to assert, in 
“cordance with history, that there does 

exist a people more faithful to their 
monarchs than the Hungarians, when 
les, are governed according to their 


“We guarantee to your majesty, that 
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this people, such faithful observers of 
order and of the civil laws in the midst 
of the present turmoils, desire nothing 
but the peaceable enjoyment of the liber- 
ties granted and sanctioned by the 
throne. 

“In this deep conviction, moved also 
by the sacred interests of the country 
and the good of the church, which sees 
in your majesty her first and principal 
defender, we, the bishops of Hungary, 
humbly entreat your majesty patiently to 
look upon our country now in danger. 
Let your majesty deign to think a mo- 
ment upon the lamentable situation in 
which this, wretched country is at present, 
where thousands of your innocent subjects, 
who formerly all lived together in peace 
and brotherhood on all sides, notwith- 
standing difference of races, now find 
themselves plunged into the most fright- 
ful misery by their civil wars. 

“ The blood of the people is flowing in 
torrents—thousands of your majesty’s 
faithful subjects are, some massacred, 
others wandering about without shelter, 
and reduced to beggary—our towns, our 
villages, are nothing but heaps of ashes— 
the clash of arms has driven the faithful 
people from our temples, which have be- 
come deserted —the mourning church 
weeps over the fall of religion, and the 
education of the people is interrupted and 
abandoned. 

“The frightful spectre of wretchedness 
increases, and develops itself every day 
under a thousand hideous forms. The 
morality, and with it the happiness of the 
people, disappear in the gulf of civil war. 

“But let your majesty also deign to 
reflect upon the terrible consequences of 
these civil wars; not only as regards 
their influence on the moral and substan- 
tial interests of the people, but also as 
regards their influence upon the security 
and stability of the monarchy. Let your 
majesty hasten to speak one of those 
powerful words which calm tempests !— 
the flood rises, the waves are gathering, 
and threaten to engulf the throne ! 

“Let a barrier be speedily raised 
against those passions excited and let 
loose with infernal art amongst popula- 
tions hitherto so peaceable. How is it 
possible to make people who have been 
inspired with the most frightful thirst— 
that of blood—return within the limits of 
order, justice, and moderation ? 

“ Who will restore to the regal majesty 
the original purity of its brilliancy, of its 
splendour, after having dragged that 
majesty in the mire of the most evil pas- 
sions? Who will restore faith and con- 
fidence in the royal word and oath? Who 
will render an account to the tribunal of 
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the living God, of the thousands of indi- 
viduals who have fallen, and fall every 
day, innocent victims to the fury of civil 
war ? 

“Sire! our duty as faithful subjects, 
the good of the country, and the honour 
of our religion, have inspired us to make 
these humble but sincere remonstrances, 
and have bid us raise our voices! So, 
let us hope, that your majesty will not 
merely receive our sentiments, but that, 
mindful of the solemn oath that you took 
on the day of your coronation, in the face 
of heaven, not only to defend the liberties 
of the people, but to extend them still 
further—that, mindful of this oath, to 
which you appeal so often and so solemnly, 
you will remove from your royal person 
the terrible responsibility that these im- 
pious and bloody wars heap upon the 
throne, and that you will tear off the 
tissue of vile falsehoods with which per- 
nicious advisers beset you, by hastening, 
with prompt and strong resolution, to 
recall peace and order to our country, 
which was always the firmest prop of 
your throne, in order that, with Divine 
assistance, that country, so severely tried, 
may again see prosperous days ; in order 
that, in the midst of profound peace, she 
may raise a monument of eternal grati- 
tude to the justice and paternal benevo- 
lence of her king. 


“ Signed at Pesth, the 28th Oct. 1848, 


“Tue Bisnoprs or tHE Catuouic Cuurcn 
or Huncary.” 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy of 
Hungary, it must be kept in mind, 
have at all times been in close con- 


nexion with the Roman Catholic 
court of Austria, and have almost 
uniformly supported its views. The 
Archbishop of Gran, Primate of Hun- 
gary, possesses greater wealth and 
higher privileges than perhaps any 
magnate in Hungary. 

In this unhappy quarrel Hungary 
has never demanded more than was 
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voluntarily conceded to her by the 
Emperor-King on the 11th of April 
1848. All she has required has been 
that faith should be kept with her; 
that the laws passed by her diet, and 
sanctioned by her king, should be 
observed. On the other hand, she ig 
required by Austria to renounce the 
concessions then made to her by her 
sovereign—to relinquish the indepen- 
dence she has enjoyed for nine cen- 
turies, and.to exchange the constitu- 
tion she has cherished, fought for, 
loved, and defended, during seven 
hundred years, for the experimental 
constitution which is to be tried in 
Austria, and which has already been 
rejected by several of the provinces. 
This contest is but another form of 
of the old quarrel—an attempt on the 
part of Austria to enforce, at any 
price, uniformity of system; and a 
determination on the part of Hun- 
gary, at any cost, to resist it. 

We hope next month to resume 
the consideration of this subject, to 
which, in the midst of so many stir- 
ring and important events in coun- 
tries nearer home and better known, 
it appears to us that too little atten- 
tion has been directed. We believe 
that a speedy adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between Austria and Hun- 
gary, on terms which shall cordially 
reunite them, is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the peace of Europe—and 
that the complications arising out of 
those differences will, increase the 
difficulty of arriving. at such a ‘solu- 
tion, the longer it is delayed. We 
believe that Austria, distracted by 
multiplicity of counsels, has com- 
mitted a great error, which is danger- 
ous to the stability of her position as 
a first-rate power; and we should 
consider her descent from that posi- 
tion a calamity to Europe. 
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